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THE PATERNITY OF OOD. 

BY ttBT. A. 6. LAUBIB. 



" What shall I render onto the Lord for all hit beDeflts towards me ? t will take th« 
cap of salyation, and call upon the name of the Lord."— Pt. cxvi, 12, 18. 

There are certain representations of tbe Divinitj, once 
Tery generally received, nor now entirely obsolete, which 
elevate him to such a distance from the interests and affec- 
tions of his creatures, as utterly to nullify the Christian 
tenet of his pateraity . A Being of vast and incomprehensi* 
ble grandeur, girded with omnipotence and robed in majesty, 
creating worlds by his might, governing them by his wis-* 
dom, and judging them wiUi severe and vindictive rigor, is 
portrayed to us, and we are commanded, on penalty of im- 
mortal misery, to tremble and adore, nay, but to love him 
with all our hearts, — not for the benefits he confers; but, in 
the first place, for the intrinsic excellencies and glories of 
his nature. It is admitted, that, in addition, we are informed 
that he is our Father. This, unquestionably, is also men- 
tioned, but so elaborate is the description of his sovereignty 
and majesty, so few and slight are the allusions to his father- 
hood and affection, that the tenderaess and beauty of the 
latter relation are absorbed in the awe with which we tremble 
before the mighty monarch and the pitiless judge. And yet 

TOL. VI. — ^NO. I. 1 
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with this impression of dread paralyzing all the warmer 
emotions, we are imperiously commanded to love the Lord 
our God with all our heart and soul, because he is so great, 
80 high, 80 gloriotis a God. And some have , pushed the 
preposterous claim so far, as to insist that so profound should 
be our loyalty to such perfection, that the manner in which 
it may affect us should be a consideration of comparative 
indifference with us, and that ere we can hope for the faint-' 
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apprehension of a despotism , decisive of my future weal or 
woe ; but you wake no emotion of love for one who attaches 
me to himself by no relation but one of force and fear. 
You may add and enforce upon me, very earnestly too, tb«t 
this dread arbiter of my destmy condescends, — as really 
does the Chit^se monarch to his subjects, — to style himself 
my father; but the assumpticm of the name establishes with 
ne no conviction of the relationship, nor allays in the slight** 
est the trepidation with which I reflect on his unlimited sway 
over me. To persuade me of the reality of that paternity,— 
which else is but a flourish of rhetoric, — you must convince 
me that he recognizes the proprieties of the connexion by 
the interest he feels in me, — ^you must show me that he mani«- 
lests such an interest by a course of fatherly care and kind- 
ness toward me, — ^you must be able to point to some at least 
of the blessings I enjoy as the evrdences of that kindness, to 
satisfy me that he bestows them, and that without his pro- 
vision I should have been destitute of them; and the benefits 
must be numerous, palpable, and prominent enough to con- 
vince me that they were prompted by the heart, not from 
selfish motives, interested in my happiness, and, therefore, 
likely to feel in its permanence as well as its ardor, the 
paternal aflection you say he bears me. 

Just so is it with man in reference to God. So long as 
Crod's claim to man's love are based upon the glory of the 
divine attributes, the sovereignty of his power, the vastness 
of his wisdom, the majesty of his holiness, or even the 
beauty of his beneficence, — unless it be shown how that is 
exerted on us personally, — so long man may contemplate 
the Deity with sensations akin to those with which he would 
gaze on some majestic pageant, — as an object of admiration, 
an ideal of sublimity; and according as loveliness or might 
is the prevailing aspect of the representation, it may awaken 
that love of the beautiful or grand, which is rather a capa- 
bility of the taste and intellect than the heart ; or, if of the 
heart, which but flickers on its surface like a winter's sun- 
beam, leaving its depths untroubled. Quicken this por- 
traiture, by establishing between its subject and ourselv^i 
that connexion in which, we fear, he is principally recog- 
nized by the majority of Christians, furrow his brow with 
the terrors of oflended majesty, lighten his eye with the 
piercing and pitiless flame which searches, detects, and 
burns into his book of remembrance and judgment each 
secret sin, each wavering of tremulous virtue, and furnish 
iiis impatient hand with the mace of vindictive wrath, and 
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then write upon the arch of his throne, if jou will, in letters 
of radiance borrowed from the very smile of Christ, the title 
of ** The Father,'* and, maugre the dread mockery, will not 
men's hearts recoil, and their whole natures revolt from the 
assaults of such a being upon their loyalty and love ? Dis- 
play before me all the greatness and grandeur of the God- 
head, and I tremble and adore; but let me feel that this 
almighty Being loves me, that each breath I draw is a gift from 
him, — that all the comforts which bless me, all the friends 
who surround me, all the innumerable pleasures of ex- 
istence are the results of his care and kindness, — that the 
very sorrows of my life are but the shadows of his love, 
necessary to refresh and fertilize my heart, and that as the 
issue of my present discipline, he has prepared for me the 
occupations and enjoyments of an immortality of glory, 
teach me this by the spirit and in the accents of Jesus, 
and so may you overpower me with gratitude, and prompt 
me to cry, '* What shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits towards me ?" What the grandeurs of his infinite 
majesty cannot effect, what the vindictive lightnings with 
which human malignity has armed his right hand cannot 
achieve, the still small voice of paternal solicitude murmur- 
ing around my daily pilgrimage, ^^Fear not, for I am with 
thee," can successfully accomplish. That voice, borne 
inward by the Spirit of God, passes the guards of aversion 
and indifference, by which the heart barricades itself against 
its Maker, encounters and accosts a principle within, which 
in every soul outlives the dynasties of passion, folly, and 
selfishness, swaying in turn the course of human conduct, 
the principle of gratitude, quickens, consecrates it to God, 
and instates it in supreme authority over the regenerated 
affections. And with grateful love to him as the presiding 
influence of our spirits, will not the daily utterance of our lips 
be, ''What shall I render the Lord for all his benefits 
towards me ?" 

Not, then, because of the native perfections of the Divine 
character, but because of their beneficent operation on us, 
are we expected to cherish love to God. '* He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, ^nd that he U the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him." "The goodness of God, 
says Paul, leadeth thee to repentance." "We love him 
because he first loved us." And that which stirred the love 
of the Psalmist for his Creator, was, as the motto of our 
essay expresses it, the benefits with which God had crowned 
him. The latter part of that motto is an ejaculatory reply 
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to the former. *' I will take the cup of salvation (or thanks^ 
giring) and call upon the name of the Lord." 

Has it ever been your fortune, reader, to encounter indi* 
vidua] specimens of a class of Christians distinguisl^d from 
their brethren by the sombre views they take of human life, 
who delight in those passages of Scripture descriptive of the 
vanity of mortal wishes and the sorrows of existence ? With 
keen relish they declare our present career to be ** a weary 
pilgrimage," this world ** a vale of tears." They are like 
''owls in the desert, pelicans in the wilderness, sparrows on 
the housetop." Their Christian experience is a '* bearing 
of the cross;" and through much tribulation, they tell you, 
did they enter, and do they now struggle, through the king- 
dom of God. In their opinion, the disciple of Christ has 
little to look forward to on earth but disappointment and 
wretchedness) and as they are disciples, of course, like Paul 
of old, they profess to groan for the time when they shall be 
absent from the body and present with the Lord. Now we 
do not doubt that there are periods in the lives of most of us, 
when, sore tried in the furnace of affliction, we long for the 
wings of a dove, that we may flee away and be at rest; but 
this weariness of the world, this inability to see aught but 
gloom, and trial, and wretchedness in the arrangements of 
earthly being, is not with the class of which we speak the 
effect of any peculiar calamity; it is a settled habit, a per* 
manent hue of soul, tinging the countenance with sadnesB, 
and shadowing with an expression of dissatisfaction all the 
thoughts and actions of the suflerer. But surely this is all 
wrong. If these men have read their Bibles aright, they 
must have learned that wretchedness is the accompaniment 
of guilt, not of goodness, — that peace and gladness are the 
prerogatives o^f righteousness, — ^that even in the afflictions 
of the righteous the consolations of the Lord are abundant; 
and they ought, therefore, to know that, if we are to judge 
them by appearance, we must either condemn them as labors 
ing under the consciousness of unpardoned iniquity, or 
decide that, through some cruel misconception of the pur- 
pose for which Christ gave us his religion, they regard it as 
a curse, and not a blessing to mankind. In this latter opin- 
ion, that they cherish false and unworthy views of the Divine 
government, we do strike upon the original, though indirect 
cause of their complaint. Yet, unless grasping too earn- 
estly for sanity and reason this fatal heresy, — they might 
escape its pernicious effects, as so many of its rosy and 
com&rtable professors do, were it not, that, unluckily, they 
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have observed that the sacred writers give utterance to fre« 
quent grief in those immortal waitings with which the Psalmsi 
the Lamentations, and some of the epistles ahound ; and as 
the religious community, like the profane world without, 
must have its fashions and affectations too, stupidly un* 
observant of the occasions and circumstances compelling 
the bursts of David's penitential songs, or the peculiar pres- 
sure of persecution and worldly wretchedness under which 
the early Christians groaned, and which wrung from the 
fortitude even of a Paul the mighty pantings of a suffering 
giant, our modern Jeremiahs must needs ape the Scripture 
tone and language, as if their hands yet reeked with the 
blood of some new Uriah-^as if the image of some ruined 
Bathsheba haunted their upbraiding dreams,— or as if the 
perplexities, and buffetings, and stripes, and imprisonments 
of the great apostle were matters of their daily experience. 
Should they not remember that the voice of gratitude is the 
true expression of religious feeling, — ^that he who offereth 
praise glorifieth God, — ^that cheerfulness is an inseparable 
attribute of holiness, — ^that the sour spirit, the rueful speech, 
the dissatisfied temper, are sure indications of a heart that 
has not yet submitted to the light yoke and easy burden of 
the Redeemer, nor learned from him to be meek and lowly^ 
thus finding rest and peace ! Are we told that they are 
melancholy because religion is a serious thing, and they 
possess it ? Serious it undoubtedly is, but productive of 
solemn and substantial joy, springing from the truths it 
teaches. Religion ! It is the crowning gift of all those 
benefits by which God inspires us with thankfulness and 
love; and he appreciates not its true value, who employs it 
not as the bright medium through which to contemplate all 
the varieties and vicissitudes of human experience, tinged 
with the fatherly smile of that God, in the sunshine of whose 
great purpose they shall ultimately mingle in an issue of 
universal harmony and beauty. And should not the posses- 
sion of such a blessing inspire the profoundest gratitude ? 
And is not gratitude a joyous emotion, expressed in cheer- 
fulness and praise ? Deem ye not David knew something 
of the worth of religion, among the other blessings God con- 
ferred on him ? And what says he ? ** What," he cries^ 
<* shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits to me ? I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the 
Lord; I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and 
will call upon the name of the Lord ?'' Is not this the 
language of gratitude and gladness; and is it not the sponta- 
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neons utterance of every soul, whom a s^nse of the inex-* 
haustible goodness of God has led to penitence and rights^ 
ousness ? Depend on it, the thankful heart is the happj 
heart. It appreciates the blessings of life as none other 
can, for it not only enjojs them as they are in themselvesi 
but recognizing them as gifls of a Father's bounty, and 
evidences of his affection ; it perceives about them a celes^ 
tial aroma and radiance, unfelt and unseen by him who 
grossly gathers the giils, but lifls no glance of gratitude to 
the Giver. To the man keenly alive to the beneficence of 
his Maker in all the arrangements of his present and future 
lot, 

•• Even sorr6w, touched by God, grows bright 
With more thati rapture's ray. 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
"We never saw by day." 

Of such an one it is said, ** He giveth out with joy, he if 
led forth with peace; the mountains and the hills break 
forth before him into singing, and all the trees of the field 
do clap their hands. Instead of the thorn springeth up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle, and this is to 
the Lord for a name, and for an everlasting sign upon them 
that love him." "What shall we render unto the Lord," 
they cry, ** for all his benefits towards us ? We will take 
the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord." 

In the last place, though 

** Among the thousand precious gifld 
Our daily thanks employ, 
Is not the least, a grateful hearty 
That tastes these gifts with joy," 

we should carefully discriminate between this religious joy, 
and the hilarity of buoyant health and exuberant animal 
spirits. Although pure and permanent felicity can only be 
found in the companionship and under the discipline of 
Christ, it was never intended that religion should monopo- 
lize all the happiness of earth ; and of its many varieties, 
the commonest of all is the complacence naturally springing 
from easy circumstances and the capacities for enjoyment 
which good health confers. In this species of happiness 
there is nothing sinful. On the contrary, we can conceive 
its tranquil current, gilded at not unfrequent intervals by 
sudden gleams of thankful emotion, as some unwonted bless- 
ing drops upon our bosom, as if directly from the hand of 
God. But something more than these fitful flashes of devo« 
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tion is requisite to consecrate our happiness, and transmtlta 
it to religious joy. Our gratitude must be no periodical 
sentiment, evoked only by extraordinary benefits, but a per« 
manent habit of souL Constant as the hourly benefits must 
be our readiness to take the cup of salvation and cull ttpon 
the name of the Lord. And easily may we ascertain if the 
gratification we feel, in any moment of enjoyment, spring 
&om a religious or an inferior source, by honestly reflecting 
whether gratitude to God is the presiding emotion of our 
bosoms; whether we are offering the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and calling vpon the name of the Lord. Religious gratitude 
is the unerring test by which religious joy may be distin-« 
guished and identified, among the varieties of pleasure with 
which a bountiful God hath blessed his creatures. 

Let the world reap its pleasures where it chooses, ours, 
dear reader, be the felicity of thankful and holy hearts, 
"born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the Word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.'* 

Eri€i Penn,, 1848. 



THE NATURE AND DtRATION OE PUNISHMENT^ 



BY BBT. O. A. SKIMITBR. 

In order to decide whether punishment is endless of 
limited, it is necessary to ascertain its nature. If, in itd 
nature, it is corrective, designed to reform the offender, it 
is necessarily limited; for correction implies limitation. An 
endless correction is a contradiction in terms, inasmuch as 
that which is corrective must have an end. To correct is 
to bring back to duty. 

The words correct, correcteth, and correction, as used in 
the Scriptures, fully justify these remarks. Thus Solomon 
says, '* Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest; yea, 
he shall give delight unto thy soul.'* Job says, ''Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth^ therefore, despise 
not thou the chastening of the Almighty ; for he maketh 
sore and bindeth up; he woundeth, and his hands make 
whole.'* The word punishment is used in the same sense* 
The original word signifies, according to the best authori« 
ties, a corrective inflicted for the amendment of the conduct* 
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Punishment, therefore, may he defined to be, that pain 
with which a transgressor is visited, for the purpose of 
reforming him. 

1. That this definition is correct, is evident from the 
goodness of God. ** The Lord,'* says the Bible, **is good 
and doeth good.'' Goodness can do nothing that is not 
good. ** Love worketh no ill." Goodness may use various 
agencies. It may bestow favors, it may smite with judg- 
ment; it may give plenty, it may cause want; it may crown 
with health, it may visit with sickness; but the evil sent 
must be designed for a good end. If anything were done to 
produce an evil end, it would prove God's goodness imper- 
fect, and that his nature is a compound of love and hatred. 
Nothing but evil can produce evil. 

Prompted by avarice, revenge, or some other unholy pas- 
sion, men seek the evil of each other. All their wicked 
acts can be traced to some corruption of the heart. Such 
being the case, if God is absolutely good, it is certain that 
punishment is disciplinary; for the very moment you say it 
is not disciplinary, you say it is evil in its character and 
design, an unmixed and positive evil, — such an evil as God 
cannot cause. I say cannot, for there are things which God 
cannot do. Though almighty and all-wise, he cannot be 
the cause of a positive and absolute endless evil. He can 
no more be the cause of such an evil, than the law of gravi- 
tation can cause a body to ascend, or than a body can move 
without some momentum is given to it. It is no more cer- 
tain that every effect must resemble its cause, than that 
every effect must have a cause. If, then, God is a good 
being, he cannot be the author of a vindictive pain. It is 
as impossible that he should be the author of such a pain, 
as that he should lie. 

The whole argument, therefore, rests upon the question 
whether God is absolutely and perfectly good. I presume I 
need not argue this point, for Paul says, " God is over all, 
blessed for evermore." Besides, there is no Christian who 
dare say, God is not thus good. To affirm openly and 
directly that he is not, would subject any man to a reproach 
which would make him an outcast from the whole theologi- 
cal world. He would be looked upon as an infamous tra- 
ducer of the Holy One. Punishment, then, is disciplinary; 
and if disciplinary, it is limited. 

2. The justice of God proves that punishment is inflicted 
for a good end. According to the common idea of justice, 
it is but another name for revenge. It says that the sinner, 
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having done a certain amount of evil, must be doomed to a 
corresponding amount of misery, — not that he may be hura« 
bled and made better, — ^but simply that he may be tortured. 
Such justice has its eye on one end only. Like revenge, it 
sees nothing but the wrong that has been committed ; and 
like that, it designs nothing but to produce misery for that 
wrong. Its desire is blow for blow, eye for eye, life for life. 
It looks only to the wrong, and uses its weapons solely for 
a redress of the wrong. 

Not so with justice. That is not like revenge, a monster 
with one eye. Justice has two eyes, — one looks to the wrong 
which the sinner has committed, and the other to his refor- 
mation. Every blow, therefore, which it strikes, is a blow 
proportioned to the guilt of the offender, and inflicted for the 
offender's good. It asks not simply how can the sinner be 
tortured, but how can he be visited with pain to make him 
better. Therefore, Paul says, God punishes men accord- 
ing to their deeds. That punishment is thus proportioned, 
is the uniform doctrine of the Bible. This fact forever dis- 
proves the idea that it is revengeful; for revenge never 
seeks to proportion its inflictions to the wrong done. It 
asks only how it can do its enemy the greatest amount of 
mischief Why, look at the revengeful man. His reason 
is dethroned ; his judgment is prostrated ; his evil passions 
are all inflamed, and with a violence that nothing can con- 
trol, he rushes with madness and phrenzy upon his enemy, 
cursing and crushing him as if a viper. 

Now shall we say that such a passion belongs to God ? 
Shall we say that the great Father of the universe, the in- 
finite and eternal God, is capable of such a passion ? What 
are our views of the man who suflers himself to be overcome 
with passion, and who lifls his hand in madness against his 
fellow-man ? What excites such pain in our bosom as to 
see a man beside himself, dealing out curses and destruc^ 
tion upon one of his own kind } It is an inexpressibly awful 
sight, one at which not only angels weep, but men, even 
hardened, sinful men. 

But if it is so horrid for a man to be revengeful, what 
must it be for God to be revengeful ? — for him whose arm 
is almighty, whose weapons of torture are infinite thunder^ 
bolts of wrath, whose storehouse of cruelty eternity cannot 
exhaust, and whose rage, instead of being satiated by the 
sight of woe, increases with the duration of the agony of its 
victim ? 
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Here, then, are the altera«tivef> We must either Bof 
God is revengeful, or that punishment is discipltaarj. If fa^ 
b revengeful, then revenge is right in man ; and that mon« 
Bter who foams in madness and gnashes his teeth in wrath, 
and deals destruction upon his enemies, is imitating God, 
and just as good a saint, and just as much in the way of his 
duty, as the most gentle and forgiving upon the earth ! 

But Paul forbids revenge. He says, '^If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink, for in so 
^ing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.'* He also 
says, *' Render not evil for evil; but overcome evil with 
good.'' There is, then, no revenge in God, for he would 
never require us to be better than himself. Justice, there- 
fore, is that attribute of God which causes him to inflict 
such punishments as the good of the sinner demands; and, 
oonsequently, punishment is limited. 

3. That punishment is limited, is evident from all the 
experience of life. We are so constituted that everj trans- 
gression is attended with evil consequences. He that maims 
his body, causes himself pain ; he that grants an improper 
indulgence to his appetites, renders himself miserable ; he 
that indulges an unholy passion, torments himself. These 
eoBsequences result from the established laws of God. 

The pain attending the visitation of the Divine laws is what 
we call punishment ; and from its effect we can easily see its 
design. The pain consequent upon doing wrong, tends to 
check the wrong. If there were no evils resulting from sin, 
there would be no barrier agaiost transgression, — the wide 
field of evil would be spread out before us without any bitter 
fruit. But as pain is always the result of transgression, it 
serves as a barrier against transgression. . We do not like 
the lashes of a guilty conscience ; we do not like the misery 
of tumultuous passions; we do not like the tyrannv and 
degradation of besotted appetites. The path of evil is a 
hard one, and though we may desire the evil, we do not like 
its effects. ; . . 

Thus the tendency of all the' Divine punishments is to 
reform. They are so many checks upon the waywardness 
of the heart; so many curbs upon headstrong passions; so 
many hedges thrown across the path of sin. The greatest 
curse with which God could visit us would be to take away 
these checks. Our case then would be hopeless, — sin 
would hold us forever in its iron chains; and deception 
would keep us forever in the pursuit of phantoms. When 
the judgments of God are abroad in the earth, the inhabi- 
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tants thereof learn righteousness. Punishmenti theoi is 
disciplinary. 

4. The Scriptures declare that punishment is discipli-' 
nary. The apostle speaks in the following strong and 
clear language upon this suhjecft : — ' ' And ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto children, 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him: for whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth. If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons: for what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not ? But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are 
partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. Further- 
more, we have had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live ? For they verily 
for a few days chasteneth us after their own pleasure; but 
be for our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: neverthless, afterward it yieldeth the peacea- 
ble fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby." Heb. xii, 6-11. 

Here Paul teaches, 1. That punishment is in accordance 
with love. 2. That God punishes as a father, a kind father. 
3. That some parents had been so destitute of all true affec- 
tion as to take an unholy pleasure in chastening their chil- 
dren. 4. That God is unlike such parents, and punishes 
for a good end. 5. That punishment is limited. 6. That 
punishment reforms. 

Thus punishment is not endless. 

J^ew York, 1848. 



To be poor without being free, is the worst state into 
which man can fall. 

There is no absurdity which has not been maintained by 
some philosopher* 
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HYMN TO SUNBBT. 



BT BET. B. CA8B| JB. 

Thsrs 'b fiomethmg in the dying d&y 
When softly, calmly fades away 

The golden sunset eve. 
That gives a sweetness to the gloom 
Of thoughts that hovei o'er the tomb. 

And makes a joy of grief» 
When some dear object of our love 
Has softly flown to worlds above. 

Those gorgeous realms of miBset atr 
Have glories so divinely fair. 

They win the thoughts away 
To that bright world, where changeless skies 
Glow bright with fadeless sunset dyes 

Of an eternal day : — 
Where life's all-glorious tealms extend, 
And death's dread empire has an end. 

Thera th« blM8'4 genius of xepoie 
Unburthens us of all our woes. 

And bids the soul be ^ee * 
To roam through shades, ftf stteMU Ot ^mt. 
Or on ethereal pinion ittount. 

And clea-ve Imttensity ; 
Where, i«b*d hi peerless tf|^nddl', le 
The handiworks of Deity. 

There is the petty warfare o'er^ 

Whose toils and strifes through every pore 

Here bear vexatious sway. 
Bowing the soul in dust to plod. 
That with a stainless brow, with God, 

'From this dull, cumbrous clay. 
Should walk that bright, majestic shore 
As erst in Paradise before. 
TOL. TI.— NO. I. 2 
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There, bathed in floods of deathless light. 
That mingle not with shades of night. 

Would my wrapt being be. 
Beyond the reach of cares or fears. 
Or loves that only end in tears, 

Heartbrea&s, despondency. 
There holy peace and quiet reign 
Without a sigh, — ^without a pain. i 

Tet still there is a trembling fear 
That holds us doubting, sorrowing here. 

That steals across our breast ; 
And O r how few, with soul elate. 
Can gladly meet and welcome fate, 

Howe'er by grief opprest ! 
We cannot doff all human fear. 
Though angels becky and heaven be near* 

Tet as I gaze in yon deep sea 
Of heaven's own blue tranquility. 

And mark its veins of gold. 
And see the clouds with purple wing. 
Like daylight's angels, gathering 

To leave our shadowy world, 
I would I had a pinion too. 
That I might fade like them from vieWr 

If thou, O Life ! wilt not translate. 
Then come, Death ! emancipate 

Me with thy freeadng kiss 1 
Some spirit's bending from above. 
Whose gaze of more than mortal love 

Inspires with more than bliss ! 
Throw down this wall of mortal clay. 
And let my spirit soar away. 
Qtnewit A*. F., 1848. 
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GOSPEL FEAST. 



BY SEV. JOHN MOOBE. 



**Eat ye that which is good, and let yoar soal delight itself in fatness.^^IsAiAH. 

It is natural and right for mankind to seek the truth ic 
all that ^elates to the business of life, especially in regard 
to the moral and religious movements in which they may en- 
gage. All persons seem to feel ^ more or less assured that 
there is a permanency, and a value, and a sacredness in 
truth, which gives it very great importance in their esti- 
mation, and which naturally impels them to desire to know 
the truth in relation to all things in which they are inter- 
ested. 

The importance of truth is graduated according to the 
nature of the subject to which it relates. It is important 
that we adopt the truth in reference to all the great variety 
of sentiments which we may entertain, as error cannot only 
not do us any permanent good, but will always be more or 
less injurious to us, according to the importance of the sub- 
ject to which it relates. It is more important that we adopt 
the truth in regard to the government of ourselves, and the 
proper discharge of our individual duty, than it is that we 
know the truth in reference to the government of the State. 
For, important as it is that we should have good laws, and 
a 'State government based upon, and administered in, the 
spirit of truth and righteousness, it is much more important 
that we should know and adopt the truth of ae{/^overnment. 

It is important that we understand the truth in reference 
to the constitution and laws of our country, but vastly more 
important that we should be acquainted with the constitution 
and laws of man. It is important that children should know 
enough of the character, will, and ability of their parents, to 
enable them to feel safe under their protecting and guiding 
care ; but it is more important that mankind should under- 
stand enough of the character and will of Him who is the 
Father of us all, to feel safe in his hands, and at his disposal. 
It is of importance to the energy and perseverance of man- 
kind, in carrying forward the plans and purposes of life, 
which are so necessary to success, to feel assured of final 
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success in their various enterprizes; and as they cannot 
know the future, faith is kindly given as a substitute for 
knowledge; and in proportion to the strength of their faith, 
so is their hope, energy, and consequent joy. 

But the scripture I have placed at the beginning of this 
short article, unquestionably has reference more particularly 
to moral and religious truth, the reception of which is com- 
pared to the eating of good food, which supplies the wants 
of our physical nature, producing pleasurable sensations 
and desirable results. 

Now, all of the religious creeds of which I have any 
knowledge, save that of our own order, fail more or less of 
meeting the wants of the human soul. The food which tbe3r 
contain is more or less unsavory ; and some of it is actual^ 
poisonous, rendering those insane, or full of despondency , 
wllo partake of it. 

No one possessed of a truly benevolent spirit, and espe- 
cially no one who has been in the school of Christ long 
enough to have learned the first rudiments of the gospel, 
and tasted of the good word of lifb, can be satisfied with any 
^^g short of a faith which embraces the whole family of 
God as the heirs of an immortal, happy life. No other sen- 
timent can be denominated good in the highest sense. Thi» 
blessed doctrine of the destruction of all sin, and the salva- 
tion of all sinners, which are to be regarded as simultaneous 
events, is regarded by all, — even those who do not profess 
to believe it,—- as being the most glorious sentiment that can 
he imagined. It is admitted that no other consideration 
could so fill the mind with joy, and rob death of all its hor- 
ror, and the grave of all its gloom, and eternity of all its 
dreaded aspect, gilding it with beauty and unutterable 
glory; and yet its truth is doubted by many, which doubts 
prevent thousands from eating that which they acknowledge 
is good, and of enjoying the blessed insults of feasting on 
the bread of life. 

And is it not strange indeed that man, with bis weak and 
finite powers, should have devised a system of doctrine 
which every Christian heart in the whole world says is iut 
more desirable than that which Limitarians say God has 
revealed ? How is it that every Christian prayer ever 
uttered is in favor of universal salvation, and opposed to 
partial salvation, if the latter is of God, and the former of 
man ? And, then, when did a Christian soul ever *' delight 
itself in fatness '* by eating the bread of endless misery ? 
But all should thus do, if that doctrine is " good.'' If it is 
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^teording to the plan of God, it must be gdod, for his pur- 
posea are all good; his doctrine drops as the rain, his 
Bpeech distils as the dew, his provision satisfies the longing 
soul, because it is adapted to its wants. O, how should we 
rejoice and give glory to God, that we have been led to 
feast on the bread of God that came down from heaven to 
give life unto the world, and that we are required to eat 
only that which is good. We each need the whole gospel; 
we each need to partake of all the food that has been served 
Mp by Him who has invited all to a feast of fat thines; 
und blessed be God, it is a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, that we are enabled to participate in, as the result of 
Bating [believing] the tloctrine of God, as taught by our 
Lord and Master. Then let us heed the exhortation of the 
prophet, and spend not our labor or means for that which is 
not the bread of life, and which, of course, does not satisfy 
the mind; but eat that which is good, and be delighted 
thereby. Thus shall we be induced to lead quiet and peace- 
able lives in all godliness and honesty, leaving the savor of 
« good example, wherever we may move on earth, 
Lynrit Mass.^ 1'848. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OP REV. W. A. DRBW> 



Br BBV. O. W> QDINBT^ 



William Allbi* Drew was born in Kingston, Old Col- 
ony, Mass., December 11th, 1798. Descended from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, he has inherited an abhorrence of that 
tiespotism, both civil and religious, which drove the Puritans 
from friends and home in England, and compelled them to 
seek security and freedom in the savage wilds of the New 
World. He was fitted for college, partly under the public 
instruction of his uncle, Rev. Martin Parris, who was long 
known as a popular teacher in Plymouth and Kingston, and 
partly under the private tutorship of Rev. Zephaniah Willis, 
the learned Congregational pastor, for half a century, — not 
of a sect, but of the town. The War of 1812 embarrassed 
his father's circumstances, who was concerned in naviga- 
tion, and he abandoned his literary studies, and in Septem- 
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ber, 1813, went to Bath, Maine, as a olerk in the store of 
his brother-in-law, Peter Osgood, Esq., a merchant of that 
place. He remained in Bath till November, 1815, The 
war proving disastrous to most of our maritime towns, Mr. 
O., with his family and clerk, removed to Hallowell, and 
established himself at the Cross-Roads, where he happcReJ 
to own a snug little farm, and a good store and stand for 
trade. 

Preferring literary pursuits, Mr. Drew, in May, 1819, ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Preceptorship of Farmingtoa 
Academy. He continued in charge of that Institution five 
years. His pupils are scattered over many of the United 
States, some of whom have become distinguished men in the 
various professions^ In Feb., 1821, he was married to Miss 
Melinda Morrill, of Hallowell, by whom he has had sevea 
children, two of whom are in heaven. From early life he 
had contemplated the ministry. Indeed, his course of edu" 
cation in the private study of his pastor, had reference to 
this profession. At that time, John Bisbee, a native of the 
neighboring town of Plympton, afterwards a Universalist 
clergyman, who settled and died in Portland, Me., — 'Job 
Cushman, who became a Baptist minister, and is yet living, 
— -besides some others of his school-mates who entered dif- 
ferent professions, — were in the same study with young 
Drew, fitting for college under the tuition of Mr. Willis. 
It was in this room that the subject of the present notice 
received his first ideas of that form of religious truth known 
as Universalism. A convincing argument, made one day 
by Mr. W., to several of his pupils, in the freedom of a 
friendly conversation, against the doctrine of endless sqffer- 
ings and annihilation, and in favor of human immortality, 
set young Bisbee 's and Drew's thoughts running together 
in the same channel for truth. They went to the Bible; 
they prayed to the Father for light ; the result was natural; 
they became convinced that as neither annihilation nor end* 
less misery could be true, the doctrine of final universal hap- 
piness must be. And this they found according with the will 
of God, with the object of the Saviour's mission, with the 
desire of angels, with the prayers of all good men on earth; 
and with the general testimony of the Scriptures touching 
the final accomplishment of God's purposes in the destiny of 
^is rational creatures. This glorious doctrine they em*- 
braced, not as encouraging licentiousness, but as teaching 
that, denying ungodliness, and every worldly lust, its believers 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this preaenl 
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World. Id all his labors, both as a preacher and writeri 
Mr. Drew has labored with studied emphasis to inculcate 
the moral and religious duties of a Christian profession. 

Mr. Drew embraced the doctrine, not as an um^ but as a 
fenerous sentiment; for iTniversalism, as such, was not 
confessed in town. His principles, therefore, were not the 
result of any sectarian influences. He can hardly be said 
to have beipn a convert from a different faiths for eW he 
had matured any theological opinion, he imbibed his doo* 
trine in his old pastor's nursery, and drank it in as the 
** sincere milk of the word," fed to a spiritual child by the 
good man who loved his pupil. It cost him no sacrifices of 
long cherished opinions, no forfeiture of old and valued 
friendships, to obtain the freedom of Christian truth. 
Though many of his brethren are obliged to say, as the 
chief captain said to Paul, (Acts xxii, 28,) '^ With a great 
Sium obtained I this freedom; U is his privilege to say, as 
that apostle proudly replied, ** But I was free 6om." 

Mr. Drew commenced preaching whilst preceptor of 
Farraington Academy. His first sermon was delivered on 
Sabbath October 1, 1820, in bis school-room. His text wae 
1 Cor. xil, 14: "For the body is not one member, but 
wany;" and his object was to show that all the members of 
humanity belong to Christ's body, he being " the head of 
every man^ and the first-born of every creature ; '^ and that 
ia order that Christ's body be not eternally maimed, every 
member mast finally he brought to his place in Christ, and 
be found in the glorieas destiny of a^redeemed world. The 
public avewal and defence of his doctrine, made him soma 
enemies amongst the more narrow-minded portion of hia 
acquaintances; but the loss of friendships that were not 
sincere enough to allow an honest difference of opinion, he 
could regard as no great loss after all; and, therefore, such 
things neither troubled nor moved him. He was employed 
by the Society in Farmington as long as he remained in 
town. His double duties, both as preceptor of the Academy 
and preacher of the gospel, proving too much for his feeble 
ceastittttioo, he was advised to seek the benefits of a sea 
atmosphere and diet. Accordingly, in January, 1825, he 
removed to Belfast, and preached in that town, Camden, 
aad Thomaston»— the rides on the shores of the beautiful 
Penobscot Bay> required in the fulfilment of his appeint^ 
taeots, piroving highly beneficial to his heakh. Whikt in 
19iel&st, he projected, under the approbation of the Eastern 
Asaociation, now the Maioe Convention of VBLversalists, a 
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monthly publication, called The Christian Viiitant. Hiitf 
was in November; 1825, and was the commencement of his 
editorial career. In December, 1826, he became associate 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer, with Rev. Russell 
Streeter, of Portland. In January following he removed to 
Augustai where he still resides; and he as editor, and P. 
Sheldon, Esq., as publisher, transferred the Intelligencer 
from Portland to Gardner, enlarged it to the size of a com-* 
mon newspaper^ and issued it weekly. This was the first 
large Universalist paper, printed on an open sheet, in the 
United States. Hitherto, and for a year and a half after, 
the " Upiversalist Magazine,^' by H. Bowen, in Boston^ 
was a small quarto ; but in July^ 1828, this was purchased by 
Rev. Russell Streeter and Rev. Thomas Whittemore, who fol- 
lowed the example of the Intelligencer, as to size and shape, 
and gave it the name of Trumpet, Mr. D. continued in 
charge of the Intelligencer till 1835, when he established 
the &o3pel Banner, in Augusta, a paper which he still con- 
ducts with signal ability, and a paper which he has al- 
ways kept as large, or larger, than any other in the de- 
nomination, till May last, when Bro. Cobb, of Boston, 
increased the size of the Christian Freeman to dimensions 
exceeding by a little those of the Banner. Thus Mr. Drew 
has been an editor, without intermission, from November, 
1825, to the present time, — >a period of nearly twenty-three 
years; and for twenty-one years and a half he has con- 
ducted a weekly religious paper. He is now, we believe, the 
oldest Universalist editor, as such, in the United States. 
And it is a circumstance entitled to notice here, that though 
of feeble health, always engaged in the duties of the min- 
btry, and for fifleen years, consecutively, having charge as 
pastor of a single society, with many other labors of a pub- 
lic and private nature on his hands, yet during the whole 
period of his editorial life, he has not failed of a regular 
issue, nor has there been a single week, from sickness or 
any other cause, in which he has not filled his papers edito- 
rially, and held weekly audience with the public through the 
press. Meanwhile, he has projected other publications, and 
conducted other papers, — not exactly religious. From 1831 
to 1833, he published The Christian Preacher, a monthly 
publication of original sermons, by living Universalist min-* 
isters. In 1831-^, he conducted the Augusta Courier and 
Farmers* and Mechanics* Journal, a large weekly paper, pub- 
Ibhed in Augusta, by Washburn and Jewell. From 1839 to 
1842, he edited the Maine Cultivator, at Hallowell, a paper 
which arose under his conduct, and on which he bestowed 
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much labor. His senriees, too, as a regular correspoadent, 
have be9B engaged bj more distant papers, such as tbe 
Boston Cultivator^ the United States Gazette, at PhiladeU 
phia, and soma other publications. In addkimi to these 
professiooal lab<H*s, he has alwajs darried on quite extensive 
norticuhural and agricultural operations, besides giving 
much attention to the schools and matters of popular educa-* 
tion, and other means of public improvement in his owm 
town and State. So that he has been a busy man all his 
days, accomplishiiig much with a body of delicate constitu- 
tton, and with the cares of a large and sickly family 
depending upon him. 

In 18^, he gathered and organized the Universalis! 
Society of Augusta. He was ordained its pastor when its 
meeting-house was dedicated, Nov. 26, 1835, preached to 
it constantly, and performed pastoral labors till one year 
ago, when he put the gospel honors upon a son in the faith, 
Bro. William A. P. DilUngham, a young member of his 
church, who fitted for the ministry at the Cambridge Divinity 
School. He is now more at liberty to travel and visit his 
brethren in a State of whose various interests, agricultural 
and literary, as well as religious and moral, he has been 
the zealous advocate, and enjoy in his advancing years a 
more personal acquaintance amongst a people with whom 
he has held so extensive and constant an editorial inter- 
course. 

Though a clergyman and a Universalist, his labors have 
not been altogether clerical or sectarian. Few men, per- 
haps, of his profession, have had a readier faculty to adapt 
themselves to the various duties of citizenship than the sub- 
ject of this notice. He loves his State, is jealous of its 
fame, and takes a pride in its welfare. In whatever relates 
to its interests, he is ever ready to lend the help of his pen and 
his hand. For these reasons he is widely known in Maine as a 
friend and patron of agriculture, of the arts, of internal im- 
provements, and of popular education and social order. His 
labors in these matters have not been without their influ- 
ence; and he has friends and admirers in these departments 
of the public weal quite beyond the circle of his denomina- 
tional associations. His acquaintance with the public men 
of his State is probably as extensive as that of any other 
man in it. 

In private life as well as in public, Mr. D. has ever proved 
himself the steadfast and unflinching friend of virtue, good 
morals, and "religion pure and undefiled." In behalf of 
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these, as well as for the great principles of benevolence, 
humanity, temperance, and true gospel faith, he has labored 
most faithfully, and with marked efficiency. 

As a writer and editor he has few equals. His pen is 
ever ** ready," and though he performs a world of labor, he 
never tires. Many of his productions bear the marks of 
great research and deep thought, though evidently written 
in the midst of a pressure of other occupations, and in great 
haste. His theology is plain, straight forward, and will 
always bear its own weight. So will the most that he writes 
on any subject. All can understand him. He is, at times, 
very profuse, yet he always keeps the reader interested. 
His descriptions of scenes and places are vivid, natural, 
and generally true to the life. He has many admirers as a 
controversialist. Possessing a wide range of thought, good 
knowledge of the Bible, a well-balanced and discerning 
intellect, a ready wit, and naturally exceedingly sarcastic, 
he has been an able defender of Universalism in Maine, 
and proved himself competent to any emergency. Few 
have been able to cope with him in honest argument; and 
woe to the poor unfortunate who treads too severely upon 
his rights. *' It were better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck." 

In religion, Mr. D. is a believer in the universalism of 
Christianity; that is, he believes in Christianity as a univer- 
sal religion, — a religion designed for the salvation from sin 
of universal man. He loves the Bible, — ^the old-fashioned 
Bible, — and is a full and hearty believer in Christ, — in the 
necessity of him as a whole Saviour and the Saviour of the 
whole. On his redemption he reposes his hopes in life; — 
on his breast he desires to rest his fainting head in death. 

Thus much with reference to the subject of this notice. 
We should like to extend our remarks to greater length, as 
we feel that the weight of character and influence of Mr. D., 
his constant adherence to that ** faith which works by love," 
the great length of time he has been identified with our 
denomination; and his well earned reputation, not only as 
an editor, but as a preacher, all conspire to warrant a much 
more extended sketch than we have been able to present. 
Long may he live, blessing the world with his influence, 
nobly combatting error, and superstition, and false doctrine, 
and leading the poor, and weary, and mourning, and way* 
ward, to that fountain of infinite grace and truth which open- 
eth from the throne of God, and giveth life to the world. 

Taunton, Mass., 1848. 
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CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 

MvummK TWO. 

BT BIT. »BTBB BBHMB'S OAVaHTBB. 



I WAS wondering and musing in my father's study, — won- 
dering if the anniversaries in the ffood '' city of notions " 
were really as interesting as people nad said, and rousing of 
the possibility of my attending at some future time. Sud* 
denly my eyes closed in the same mesmeric state I had 
before experienced, and upon awaking, I found the following 
account upon my table. 

There is a large and beautiful church, filled to overflow-* 
ing with earnest speakers and attentive listeners. A white 
haired man is in the desk, and around him are those of 
mighty mind, and speech of thrilling power. Yet they have 
not to talk of the lowly homes where the blessed word of 
God hath no place, and to devise means to give it entrance 
there. Here are men of differing creeds yet kindred hearts; 
they have gathered together from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, united in one grand 
object, — the giving of the word of God unto his destitute chil- 
dren. Truly may there be sympathy in heaven for such a 
scene as this. 

"Peace, peace on earth !" is the watchword of another 
meeting, and ably is it proclaimed by the eloquent ones who 
gather there. Already do we hear upon the anvil of the 
public mind, the sound of the hammer which is to beat all 
<* swords into ploughshares.^' 

''Justice to men," is the echo from another band, who 
have come up from every grade of talent, every station in 
society, to speak for the down-trodden and enslaved. Strong 
words are theirs, too strong for timid souls or '' ears polite ' 
to hear; but strong-handed wrong is in the land, and loud, 
stem evils, which may well need a loud and stern rebuke. 

There are gathered in many places, and with many differ* 
ent names, large numbers of devoted followers of Christ. 
They have met as missionaries of his word. Some care for 
the Indian in his far off wild, so far from the home of his 
race, so far from the graves of his sires. Some think of the 
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isles of the ocean, of the poor Hindoo in his superstitioof 
creed, and the savage in his darkness. Others look toward 
the homes of otrr own happy land, and see there many who 
would hear the word of God, yet cannot, for want is around 
them, and they have nsH inonift]^ l« l>uy the bread of life for 
their famishing spirits. 

We look, and we see the result of these meetings. We 
see devoted men go forth to labor and to die, yet not in 
vain. We see the sanctuary of the Most High made free 
unto the lowlv and coarsely clad; we see the hard hand of 
toil, ungloved and blackened as it is, uplifted in grateful 
prayer for the privilege so long denied unto his poverty. 
All this^ and more is done, and verily there b joy on earth 
Und in heaven because thereof. 

At the early morning hour are gathered groups for prayct 
and praise. They have shaken off the deep clumbers of the 
ni^ht, and the weariness of yesterday, and x;ome up to wor* 
ship God in the consecrated places of His presence. From 
every part of a large city ascendeth the meet bffering of 
thanksgiving, and a blessing is won for the day ere its labors 
are begun. 

A few are gathered in a lowly place. No large church 
or magnificent hall resounds with the accents of eloquence. 
In an humble vestry are uttered words that shall yet be pro- 
claimed unto the ends of the earth, ** Brhie back, bring 
back the lost ?'' Woman is there in the might and beauty 
of her innocence, striving to uplift the degraded and sin- 
bound sisters whom the world hath cast out to perish. She 
feareth not less the spotless robe she weareth be suHfed, for 
she knoweth that it is of heaven, and l!he dust or stams of 
earth can never cling thereto. Oh ! tliere are many hearts 
engaged in noble effort, btit notie more pure and true fbaii 
these. There are many noble deeds, but none more blessed 
than this. 

The children are cared fbr by devoted ones, who love 
those whom Jesus blessed. The Sabbath school had ita 
gtttherings, and a holy place is that room, where gray-haired 
men have met to care for helpless in^ncy and prattling 
ehfldhood. ' ^ . 

The criminal In his cell hath voices raised for liim, j^niS 
his claim as a brother and a man is recognised as it fauth 
nbt been before, And the strong "l/eague of Huinwi 
Brotherliood '^ liath agam Imked hand in band and b^ait 
with heart. 
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The heralds of salvation have come up to speak of human 
rights and mortal wrongs, and, like their creed, their tones 
are raised for all. War, with its blood-djred robes, — 
intemperance, with its homes of wo, — ignorance, with its 
blindness, — slavery, with its sins, — these, with their host of 
kindred crimes, are met and divested of their regal powers, 
by these champions of the right. 

There is a social scene. The festive boards are spread, 
and at their head are those of high-souled youth, of man- 
hood's strength, and venerable age. They look down upon 
long rows of happy faces, and listen to the sound of merry 
voices. But hark, the voice of prayer ! and all souls are bow- 
ed before the Giver of gladness. Then ariseth the hymn of 
praise, and the thank-offering of the heart is given, and they 
partake of his bounty. Then cometh the voice of many a 
mighty mind, some yet in the morning of life, going forth to 
do the work of its day, others over whom is lung the 
glory of its setting sun. There is one who now boweth all 
minds to his in the depths of earnest feeling, and now raiseth 
them with his to the majesty of a throne they had not before 
beheld. Then the simple power of the " old man eloquent'' 
is heard, and the roof rings again and again to the bursts of 
sympathetic feeling. 

But the scene is over, and we follow its members hence. 
They enter a beautiful hall, and here are tables spread; but 
thereon are placed the tasteful works of feminine industry 
and of useful skill. We ask, '* Why is this ?" and they 
answer, " We too would aid the missionaries of truth in 
their noble work." God bless these devoted sister spirits, 
and grant them much success. 



Expect from one person that which you have done to 
another. 

If you know not how to live well, leave the society of 
those who do. 

TOL. VI.— wo. r. 3 
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I-IBST VNlVERSilLIffr ffOCIETY tV BOMlTTCyif* 



BT ttww. BEWk^ikn vnmttjn^ 



Thb first UniTeraaliBt Society in Boston was amoBg^^ 
first few of the kind which had an existence in New Soglandr 
Its legitimate rank is with the pioneer associations of the 
order. It is renerable, not only for its age, but also for 
the position it has always maintained, and the influence if 
has exerted, among kindred bodies of like precious faith. 

The oiaterials of this Soeie^ were collected, chiefly, by 
the labors of the late Rer. John Mirrray, a convert fronv 
Methodism to Universalism, by the celebrated James Relley, 
ofLondon; and the Rev. Adam Streeter, a native, I believe^ 
of Rhode Island, and who, before his conversion to the nni- 
versality of salvation by Jeans Christ, was a very popular 
preacher among the Calvinistic Baptists. He possessed, if 
IS said, a very extraordinary share of native eloquence. 
He had an elder brother by the name of Zebulon, who euK 
braced Universalism about the same time with himself; m 
t of sound sense and kreproaohaMe character^ but who. 
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Ihpngh highly- esteemed for the diicre^new wtd ttntuiag 
sceal with which he lahosed to ad^vwice the cauee he had 
^spoused, was hut moderately gifUd in the gnacM of a 
pufeUe apeibkeir. His chief power consisttd in a clear and 
vigcorous kniad, a thorough acqoaintaace with the Scrip- 
Iwre^, and great candor and earnestness of manner and 
spirit. These gave him a respectably commanding inflv- 
^noe over the attention and sympathies of his hearers, and 
rendered him very acceptable and successful as a miaisler 
of Christ. This father in our in&nt Israel, however, though 
be occasionally preached in Boston, during the earlier stages 
of the enterprize, did but little, comparatively, towards lay- 
ing the foundation for a permanent congregation. 

In the accomplishment of this arduous work, Mr. Murray 
was the piiacipal agent. He arrived at New Jersey, from 
Englwad, in September, 1770, and in Boston on the 26th of 
-October, 17731. His first sermon here was preached in the 
haH of a factory, which stood somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Common, not far, I believe, from where Park 
Street church now stands. 

He had previously visited Philadelf^ia, New York, and 
Newport, R. I., and with a purpose of extending his tour as 
far north as Boston; but circumstances occurred to prevent 
it. In those places, respectively, and in many of the inter- 
▼ening towns, he delivered his message of mercy, and to 
very great acceptance. Wherever he preached, crowds 
flocked to hear him. From some of the clei^y, and of the 
more bigoted of the churches, he met with opposition, in 
fiome cases, bkter and rancorous; but the general feeling 
was everywhere deeidediy in his favor. 

On his arrival in Boston, he found that his feme as a ea|»- 
tivating speaker, and the advocate of new and queiErtionable 
opinions in theology, had preceded him ; and that it became 
him to be on his guard, to watch well his language and his 
deportment. In confining himself, in regard to all points of 
doctrine, to the express terms of scripture, he felt that there 
'Oould be no danger; and hence this policy was adopted in 
his communications, whether public or private. He held 
meetings in private dwellings; in public halls; in school- 
brooms; in ol^rches; or in any other place which could be 
ohtflined. A most thrilling excitement was produced. liis 
name was upon every Up. His popularity became almost 
boundless. Immense throngs attended upon his teachings. 
The popular pulse beat powerfully in his favor. Many be- 
4Dame the open and warm friesds df his sentiments, and of 
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hii persMi. Among these, it was his happiness to number 
men of wealth; of sterling character; of education; and of 
high standing and influence in society. The first church, 
in which he was allowed to officiate, stood on School Street, 
very near the site of the present Second Universalist Church. 
The pastor was a bitter enemy of Mr. Murray; opposed him 
Tirulently in his meetings, and grossly slandered him, both 
With his tongue and his pen. There were no limits to his hate. 
In this church, on one occasion, Mr. Murray was subjected 
to the imminent peril of his life, by volleys of stones which 
some miscreant hurled through the pulpit window at his 
head. The object was to terrify him and drive him from the 
church. 

But those bigots knew not their man. In the service of 
his Master, Mr. Murray was the subject of no terror. The 
love of Jesus had driven out of him the fear of man ; and 
hence at this perilous juncture, all was calm and confiding 
within him. His friends, however, were deeply alarmed for 
his safety, and earnestly entreated him to leave the pulpit; 
but this he refused to do. 

'' The debt of nature," said he, <' must be paid, and I am 
as ready and as willing to discharge it now, as I shall be fifty 
years hence. And suffer me to say, that while he who 
called me into existence has anything for me to do on earth, 
I am immortal. With your good leave, then, my auditors, 
I will pursue my subject; and while I have a Thus saith the 
Lord for every point of doctrine which I advance, not all the 
stones in Boston, except they stop my breath, shall shut my 
mouth, or arrest my testimony." Such were a few of the 
more trying scenes attending the collecting together of the 
Omenta of the First Universalist Society in Boston; and 
they were of a character, it will be perceived, to attach the 
converts strongly to their spiritual guide; to each other; 
and to the new and sublime truths which they had received 
through his instrumentality. 

These they prized above all things, and were determined 
to defend and to propagate them at all risks. They, there- 
fore, established meetings for public worship, which were 
held in dwelling-houses and in school-rooms; and when no 
preacher was present, some of the more gifted of the breth- 
ren conducted the services, which consisted in singing, 
prayer, and the reading and expounding of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Murray occasionally visited them; and, after awhile, 
other clerical brethren, among the more efficient of whom 
was Adam Streeter, and dispensed to them the word of life. 
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Nothing like a regular organization took place, however, 
till 1785. On the 29th of December in this year, Messrs. 
Shippie Townsend, James Prentis, Jonathan Stodard, John 
Page, and Josiah Snelling, purchased a church on the cor- 
ner of Hanover and North Bennet Streets, 'in behalf of 
their XJniversalist brethren. Those who purchased pews in 
this church became thereby members of the Society; and in 
due time an act of incorporation was obtained. In the sum*- 
m»v of 1792, the church, having become too small for the 
congregation, was enlarged to twice its original size. 

In 1838, the old edifice was taken down, and a new one 
erected upon the same site. The present church is a plain 
brick building, surmounted by a tower. It is of spacious 
dimensions, with a granite basement, fronting on Hanover 
Street. Including those in the galleries, it contains 162 
pews; and the interior is ^mamented by a very rich style 
%>£ Ireseee. The 43etUed pastors of this Society have be^i 
laittr. The lata R^v. John Manmy, the father of the Asso- 
iCMitieB and of Uiuversalism in this country, was &e first. 
His installation took |^C9, witbout the assii^ance of clergy- 
JEnen, on the 2ltii of October^ 1793; and he retained his 
Q$ce to the time of his death, which occurred on the 3d of 
April, 1815. On the 12th of September, 1810, Rev. Ed- 
ward Mitchell was installed as junior pastor, and dissolved 
his connection with the Society on the 5th of October, 1811. 
On the 19th of August, 1813, Rev. Paul Dean was installed 
as Junior pastor^ and resigned his office on the 6th of April, 
1823. Rev. Sebastian Streeter, the present pastor, was in- 
stalled on the 13th of May, 1824. 

A church, in connection with this Society, was formed, 
«nd the Lord's Supper administered for the first lime, on 
the 6th of March, 1791. It consisted of twenty-nine mem- 
bers, — twenty males and nine females. The present num- 
ber of communicants is about 170. The Lord\i Sitpp^ is 
«elebrated oo the first Sabbath in eacdi montli. 

Connected with this Society are a Bible Class, and a flour- 
ishing Sabbath School, numbering between three and foiyr 
hundred pupils. From no Society in the order, it is pre- 
sumed, have so many gone out into dlfierent sections of the 
country, and assisted in the formation of similar associa- 
tions, as from this. Within a few years past, it has suffered 
much by removals from the city; but is still large, united^ 
seidous, and in a very prosperous condition. 

VOL. VI. — NO, I. 3* 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 



THE EDITORS' GLEANINGS. • 

Men are continually saying that the present is an age of progress. 
The present condition of our country and of Europe shows that the 
world is indeed moving onward to a higher state of civilization. The 
motto of those struggling against wrong is not destruction, destructionf 
but liberty, eqality, fraternity. This is a noble motto; and shows that 
men are not only begiiming to understand their rights, but the best 
way of securing them; that they have found that there are better 
agencies than the sword; that the true method if to enlighten the 
minds and appeal to the moral sense of those who wield an unkoly 
power. By these new agencies the revolution in France, was evicted; 
and by these the poor of England and oppressed Ireland are seekiii^ 
their rights. And if they will be patient, and not give way to unholy 
passions, they will ultimately triumph. In no other way t5an they 
triumph. The rulers command the armies, and if they appeal to arms 
the rulers will triumph. But if the appeal be to truth, to a sense of 
right, to justice, to humanity, the wronged will triumph, for truth is 
more mighty than error, and love stronger than hatred. 



Dr. Dewey, in his Address before a Peace Society, at its annual 
meeting in Boston, says that every battle is the embodiment of an 
opinion. One nation says, you have got my lands,or seized my citizens 
o^ board my ship. The other says, I have not. What do they do ? 
They adopt the maxim that might is right. It is opinion against 
opinion, to be settled, — how ? Just as two fanners, contending about 
a strip of land, or two manufacturers about a water privilege, should 
determine to fight it out ! Dr. Dewey here alluded to Daniel Web- 
ster's letters, which had done more to settle the difficulty between 
England and this nation than a thousand battles. So long as the cus- 
tom of war continues, there can be no such thing as civilized society. 
As individuals we might be civilized, but as a nation we are barbarous. 

There is, we think, no view of war which can more completely show 
its folly than this. What can a battle do towards settling, according 
to justice, a disputed claim ? It is not the party that is right that gains 
the victory ; but the party that is the stronger, or the most skilled in 
war, or the most fortunate in battle. War, then, belongs not to a civ* 
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ilked nation; lor the tralj civilked do not appeal to brute power l# 
settle questions of right. Tkey appeal to reason, to justice, to tmih* 



The Editor of the Christian Register, published in Boston, is writing 
a series of articles on the texts usually adduced by Uniyersalists, in 
proof of the saltation of all men. His explanations are not only unh- 
satisfactory, but based upon a view of inspiration, which virtually 
destroys the yalue of portions of the Bible. He thinks that Panl 
reasoned incorrectly, and that we cannot rely upon his arguments. 
But if so, why appeal to him ? Why use anything he says as authority i 
Why attempt to explain his writings ? Why not set him down as aa> 
enorist, and class him with those who put forth claims to which they 
haye no title ? We are glad that Universalism can be defended without 
charging Paul with error. 



The Uniyersalist Reform Association passed an excellent resolution 
at its late session in Boston. The resolution says that the New Tes- 
tament is the basis of all reforms, and that those who reject that, reject 
the most efficient means of doing good. We like this much. We have 
na faith in reforms .which discard the Bible. Jesus was a perfect 
teacher, and his religion is a perfect religion. He that casts these 
aside, and sets up his own light in place of them, is like the man who 
would blo^ out the sun and walk by a penny taper. 



Rev. Thomas S. King, of Charlestown, has been invited to settle 
over the Hollis Street Church in Boston. This call is quite a novelty. 
Mr. King is a Uiiiversalist; and yet he is invited to settle over a 
Unitarian Society. We see no objection to this; for Unitarians have 
as a body but little faith in endless misery, and we presume that many 
of ^eir societies would be much better pleased to hear Universalism 
than Unitarianism. Their great error is in upholding a sickly policy, 
which seems to spring from a fear of speaking the whole truth. They 
appear to want faith in the efficacy of truth. One of their editors has 
recently said, that if Universalism were true, he questioned whether it 
would be as well to preach it as to preach its opposite ! He cannot 
believe with Christ that truth sanctifies. He has more faith in the 
sanctifying power of error than of truth. The Hollis Street Church, 
we presume, has not a strong sympathy with the Unitarians, and caies 
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kui little ndiitiMr iti midnter b^ongi to iSmm •r«#t; W«id»«it 
r wlicther Mt. Kii^[ will aeoopt the call. 



While se^eial Uaitariaa sodetiefl have been indinedie aask a paftor 
Irom among the Univenaliats, the Secretary a£ the Unitarian AMoeia- 
^n of BCasfachnsetts has been exerting himsetf qvite Maleuely Ip 
obtain the oontrol of two or thiee UmvertnliBt churohea. How ano* 
ceaifiil he will be, we have no means of asciertaining. He seems to 
think that it is better for the many to go to the few> than the law 
to the many. That is quite firatemal ! We suppose that he wmdd 
•ay there was nothing like sectarianism in that. We like liberality and 
fraternity; bnt» really we can see nothing liberal or firatemal in askiog 
that three or Ibor men in a town should have everything thaif way; 
and that they should ask the Universalists to join them» wbile they fo- 
fuse to join the Universalists. We know many Unitarians who will 
give their support to Calvinism in preference to Universalism.— o. a. s. 



PITTIBS OF TOUNa WOMEN, BT B» HU CH^PUI. 

This is a work of sterling merit. I deem it one of the very best of 
the kind which has fallen under my notice, and would, therefore^ 
earnestly urge it upon the attention of every female reader of the 
Miscellany. 

It is a duodecimo volume of 218 pages. It is designed to be a com^ 
panion to a series of discourses to young men, delivered by the same 
author, some years since, — a worit which has been honored by a very 
extea^ve circiilation. In the present publication, it has found a oem- 
panion every way worthy of itself, and in some respects, perhape, 
its superior. 

The language is more simple and chaste. The composition is less 
encombered by verbiage and circumlocution; and the style throughout 
the work eidiibits marked improventent upon that of the former 
volume. The beautiful thoughts and valuable sentiments which every 
where abound in it, are not kept out of sight by the drapery of spark- 
iSng tropes and %ures of speech, but stand out prominently to the 
view of the reader. 

The subjects selected for discussion evince a sound disoriminatioa. 
They are ezeeedmgly appropriate, as much so, probably, as any whkh 
eonld have been chosen, among the almost numberless topics whioii 
have a bearing upon female character and Hfe; and they are all dis* 
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cuflsed in a most able and felicitous manner. The hand of a master 
is visible in almost every page, and every sentence of the work. 
Indeed, there are very few, even among our best writes, who can 
equal Mr. Chapin in the sublime and the beautiful in composition, or 
in the profound and accurate analysis of a subject, especially that of 
human passions and predispositions, relations and duties. But in 
these respects he has, in the work before me, almost outdone himself. 
His leading aim was obviously to instruct and be useful, not to make 
a show; not to amuse by the tinsel of prettiness; not to charm by the 
glitter of the fanciful or the frivolous. This is evident from the grave 
and substantial topics upon which he treats. These are six in number. 

I. The Position of Woman. 

II. Culture. 

III. Accomplishments. 

IV. Duty. 

y. Female Influence. 
YI. The Maternal Relation. 

Such are the topics discussed in this excellent volume, and they are 
all so handled as to impart to it the deepest interest, and the richest 
entertainment. It is a work, not to be read merely, but to be studied 
earnestly and with fervent prayer. It demands the profound attention, 
not of young and unmarried females only, but of those also of mature 
years, and who have already taken their position as heads of families. 
Indeed, it should be in the hands of every mother and every daughter. 

The mechanical execution of this lovely work is in perfect character 
with the excellency of its contents. It does honor to the taste and 
enterprize of the publisher, Mr. George W. Briggs, 403 Washington 
Street, Boston. Let no female forget the place, or fail to purchase a 
copy of this very beautiful and instructive book. — s. s. 



CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING INDIVIDUAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A Lecture upon the above subject has just been placed in my hands. 
It was delivered in April last, by £. Buckingham, M. D., before Suffolk 
Lodge, No. 8, of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. The author 
appears deeply to have studied his theme, and has touched it with the 
hand of a master. The subject itself, it must be allowed, is surpassed 
in importance by no one within the range of human investigation. Say 
what we will of sublunary blessings, health stands at the head of the 
list, and will always stand there. It is, in truth, the great blessing of 
all blesnngs. Without it, the trappings of wealth and station are 
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'Worth notfiing; with it, the humblest establishment may embody all 
the elements of trae comfort. To this invaluable boon, then, no one 
should be indifferent; and, sure I am, that the pamphlet before me 
cannot be carefully studied, and its directions scrupulously followed, 
without essential benefit. 

Among the more essential means of promoting the health of individ- 
uals and of communities, the following are earnestly, and with great 
force, recommended. A discreet attention to the choice and prepara- 
tion of food, — to the construction and ventilation of dwellings, — ^to 
cleanliness, — ^to the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances, 
— and an ample supply to every family of pure water. But I have not 
room to enlarge. Let the reader obtain and examine the wo^k for 
himself. It will amply repay a patient and repeated perusal. — s. s. 



REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

The UniversaUst Reform Association held its Annual Meeting in 
Boston, during Anniversary Week. The meeting was well attended, 
and one of great importance. The Report, by Bro. Bacon, was an 
elaborate production, and was well calculated to help on the cause of 
Christian reform. The dinner was attended by about four hundred, 
and went off finely. Speeches were made by Bros. B. B. Mussey, A. 
A. Miner, J. 0. Adams, R. Frothingham, jr., H. Bacon, H. Ballou, 2d, 
H. Ballou, L. C. Browne, P. H. Sweetser, J. G. Forman, and £. H. 
Chapin. In the evening, another meeting was held for the considera- 
tion of resolutions. The following were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas we regard it our bounden duty always to consider the 
source whence our help comethj to discriminate carefullv between the 
genviine and the spurious in all things, and to distinguish the essential 
from the accidental in all operating forces; and whereas, the more 
intimate and more varied its bearings upon alLthe general interests of 
society, the more imperative as well as difficult does the performance 
of these duties become. Therefore 

Resolved, 1st, That we recognize the word of God, and especially 
the New Testament Scriptures, as the basis of all geninne reforms. 

Resolved, 2d, That an age as prolific as is the present in schemes for 
the improvement of the race, embracing every possible varietj^, froqn 
the most judicious to the most Utopian, demands of every Christian the 
most candid and prayerful discrimination, that all his labors may be 
wisely directed. 

Resolved, 8d, That we have occasion for devout gratitude and sin^ 
cere rejoicing, in the fact that the leading principles of our theology 
have given birth to some of the noblest schemes for the moral improve- 
ment of man; — that, at the present moment, they are well nigh exert- 
ing a controlling influence over them all; and that, if we as a denom* 
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Inatlon wonld fulfil our miwion faithfully and lionorablT> we must be 
bold and enterprizing, diligent and persevering, just and discriminating^ 
in their continued application^ 



M^IOIBS OF OBAVUtSQ* 

Crosby k ^icholsi 111 Wasldngton fitreet, Bostoni have publisbed 
the Memoes of "Dn Chatming, in three volumes. The woik was pre* 
)>ared by his nephew, Rev. William It. Channing. We have read it 
with great saftis&ction* We think that the author has performed his 
work in a manner that must be entirely satisfactory to all. The work 
is chiefly made up of extracts from the manuscripts and letters of Pr« 
Channing; and they show that the Doctor was not only a great man* 
but a good man^ and ardently devoted to the moral and religious in- 
terests of the world* We advise all clergymen to procure this work, 
and read iti 



m^AttkttOH OF BRO. £4 H« CfiAPIN* 

BrOk Chapin was installed as Pastor of the Fourth tJniversalist 
Church in New York, June 8th. The Scriptures were read by Bro« 1. 
D. Williamson. The Introductory Prayer was offered by Bro, R. P« 
Amblet. The Sermon was preached by Bro. Thomas S. King. The 
Installing Prayer was offered by Bro. M. Raynen The Charge was 
given by Bro. 0. A. Skinnen The Right Hand of Fellowship by Bio. 
Thomas B. Thayer, and the Address to the Society by Bro. H. Lyon. 
The services were very interesting^ The Sermon was finely written. 
The prospeets of the Society are highly flattering» 



THE LOTB OF CHEISt. 

Qreat(» hArOiMySihe Bibles hath no man, than this, that he wilt lay 
down his life for his friends. The love of Christ infinitely transcended 
the love of man* He gav» bs life a mnsom for the worlds He died i;>r 
his-eneimes. How beautiful the thought ! Jesus, the Son of God, the 
best Beloved of the Father, offered himself a sacrifice, that his ene- 
mies anight be saved ! With what a giory does it endrcle-hispnaiiiB ! 
What «chan» does it ^e to his eharacter ! How f«r does it place 
him above the selfish and vindictive of earth ! 0, let us seek to be 
like him« 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 

Removals. — ^Bro. L. W. Daggett has removed to North Attleboro'i 
Mass.; Rev. H. Kellogg to Morgan, Ashtabtila county, Ohio; Bro. N. 
Goldsmith to Windham, Me.; Bro. L. J. Fletcher to Lowell; Bro. 0* 
Whiston to Monticello, N. Y. ; Bro. N. C. Hodsdon to Brentwood, 
N. H.; Bro. W. B. Cook to Lockport, N. Y.; Bro. M. M. Preston to 
Hingham; Bro. H. Slade to Foxboro'; Bro. A. Pingree to Pinfivee 
Grove, Kane comity. 111.; Bro. Joseph 0. Skinner to Ludlow, Yt.; 
Bro. A. R. Abbott to Lowell; Bro. Z. Howe to West Amesbury. 

IirsTAiiiiATioNs. — ^Bro. A. A. Miner was installed as pastor of the 
Second Universalist Society in this city, on Wednesday, May 81st. 
Sermon by Bro. £. H. Chapin. Bro. L. J. Fletcher was installed as 
pastor of the Second Universalist Society in Lowell, on the 14th inst. 
Sermon by Bro. A. A. Miner. » 

Bro. J. S. Dennis has resigned his office as pastor of the Fifth 
Universalist Society in this city. ^ 

Nashua, N. H. — ^The Universalist Society of Nashua, N. H., has 
extended an invitation to Bro. L. C. Browne, of Norwich, Ct., to 
become again its pastor. 

New Convention. — ^A State Convention of Universalists^has 
recently been formed in Indiana. 

Missionary Society or Indiana. — ^A Society of this name was 
organized in Indianapolis, la., during the sitting of the Convention; 
ami Bro. Wm. F. Chaplin was appointed to travel for it as agent, and 
to scatter books and papers as he goes. 

Home Missionary Fair. — The Fair for the benefit of the Home 
Missionary Society, which was holden in this city during three days of 
Anniversary Week, realized a profit of $650. 

The Christian FREEMAN.*-ThiB paper commenced a new vol- 
ume a few weeks since, and the size of the sheet is much enlarged. It 
M ably conducted by Bro. S. Cobb. Printed in Boston; price $2 per 
annum. 

Bro. J. N. Parker has withdrawn from the fellowship of the Univer* 
saUst denomination, on account of his being engagea in secular busi^ 
ness. Bro. D. Russell has done the same thing, for the same reason. 

Johnson, Vt.— ^ur friends in this town have employed Bro. 
Browning to preach with them one^fourth of the Sabbaths for the 
ensuing year. 
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THfi CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON.* 
<* VM ttemory of die JimC h MeMed.'*^FBOT. z. 7. 

9* »■▼. o» A. ntmram. 



JDi^ftiN^ the WBek past, our fellow citisene have laid the 
eorner atone of a raonui&ent, to be erected Co the memorj of 
Waahtngton. The occasion furnished a fine opportunity 
&r a grateful people to testify their respect for one of the 
greatest and hest men whose name can be found in the 
annals of nations. Immense was the number that thronged 
together $ but they came spontaneously. There were no 
exciting appeals to call them out; no deYices to cKcite a 
j^Mrk of rivalry; no forced measures for a grand display. 
iUtd yet, they came in uncounted numbers, with music and 
banners, filling our whole city with life and beauty. AU 
Were surprised to see such a multitude ; for no note of pre* 
patation had been sounded, giving indication of the vast 
galhering. The name of Washington had been spoken! 
hki memory was to be honored! It was fce then, thou^ 
sleeping in the dust, speaking through his patriotism aad 
Valor, and devotion to freedom, that had meted the people* 
It was patriotisBt, offering its willing tribute to the father 

* The BiUtanoe of a diicoiine deliTerod in New Y«rJ( O* aoadaap after tM la7^ 
of dke tidrner atone of the WaihlDgion menament. 

TOL. Vl. — ^NO. II. 4 
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of our country. It was gratitude, pouring forth its chcerfbl 
anthems of praise, in honor of heroic services! It was filial 
love, presenting its offerings to the memory of the just! 
It was the spirit of freedom, rearing a monument, around 
which the faithful may bow in devout adoration! 

If ever a man lived who was worthy of such honor, it was 
Washington. Throughout his long and eventful life, he 
had but one aim, and that was the good of his country. As 
a warrior, as a statesman, as a ruler, as a citizen, this was 
his guiding star; and it was this, more than all other things, 
that distinguished him from all the great chieAains and 
rulers whose fame had spread over the world. There had 
been others as brave as he was; others as skilful id the 
command of armies; others as quick to perceive and as 
prompt to act in the hour of emergency; others as willing 
to sufier and endure hardships; and others as strong id 
judgment, weighty in argument, and wise in council. But 
unlike all others, he forgot himself in his desire to achieve 
the freedom and independence of his country. If he had 
ambition, it was to render his nation free and happy; if he 
desired earthly immortality, it was in having his name asso-' 
elated with wise and equal institutions that would live for" 
ever; if he sought offices of trust and high authority, it was 
that he might aid in so laying the foundations of our freedom, 
that they could never be removed. 

It IS thrs great feature in his character, that renders his 
name so dear — ^his memory so blessed. He stands before 
the world, not merely as a general and a conqueror, as a 
ruler of deep and far-reaching wisdom, but as one who in 
all the offices he held, sought to serve his country. How 
different is he in this respect from Frederic the Great! 
Though no King ever labored more assiduously than he did; 
though he was his own treasurer, his own commander-iQ' 
chief, bis own intender of public works; his own minister 
for trade and justice, for home affairs, and foreign affiiirs; 
his own master of the horse, steward and chamberlain, his 
motive to such vast and unremitting exertions was a restless 
and insatiable longing for dictation ; he wished to make his 
power everywhere felt; he could tolerate no will but his 
own, and wished for no assistance m guiding his affairs, 
than (What could b*e rendered by a man but litt^ better than 
a mact^ne. He, it has been said, read all letters^— all dis-' 
patches from arabassadors-^all reports from officers of rev- 
enue — all plans of buildings — all proposals for draining 
marshes— all complaints from persons aggrieved^^all appl^ 
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cations for titles, military coBifnissions and civil situaticns; 
he reviewed his own guards, and by his own personal 
supervision — by constant drilling, and the frequent use of 
the cane and the senurge, made his army superior to that of 
the English and French; indeed, he did everything which a 
commander and king could do; for he had so little faith in 
man that he would trust no one; and he wished to have all 
his nation feel that he was omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient. And this they did feel; and though there was 
in his people no religious and political enthusiasm such as 
inspired the pikemen of Cromwell; no patriotic ardor, or 
thirst for glory, or devotion to a great leader, such as 
inflamed the Old Guards of Napoleon, his people always 
obeyed his bidding; they knew that the dungeon or death 
would follow the slightest deviation from his will. Though 
he practised the most rigid economy, and farmed out the 
royal parks and forests, and thus made them sources of 
income; though his judges and fiscal officers were meanly 
paid, and his foreign ministers walked to court, this was not 
done that he might have the means of elevating the mass — 
of aiding the poor; but done that he might have an immense 
army; that every seventh man of his kingdom might be a 
soldier, so that he could have the means of defence, not 
only against all foreign powers, but all internal foes. Thus 

Jbu perceive, that he was the centre of every plan formed — 
is fame and power the end of every battle fought — that he 
ruled, not for the people, but for himself. 

Speaking of his invasion of Silesia — an invasion in viola- 
tion of a solemn treaty, and which he knew would plunge all 
Europe into a long and bloody war, he says — ''Ambition, 
interest, the desire of making people talk about me, carried 
the day, and I declared for war !" 

Ah! how different from our Washington ! Both were 
great; but while one was a great tyrant, the other was a 
great benefactor. Both were wise in council ; but while one 
employed his wisdom for his own exaltation, the other em* 
ployed his for the exaltation of his people. Both were 
untiring in their labors; but while one labored that his dic- 
tation might be felt in all the affairs of his kingdom, the 
other labored that his people might be free, prosperous and 
happy! Hence while the memory of the one is cursed, that 
of the other is blessed! 

There is, if possible, a still greater diflference between 
Washington and Napoleon. Napoleon was great— in some 
respects his equal has never existed. What general does 
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luttory preient, who ooald, at a glance, comprelMiid better 
tiian he a wide country; who could more quickly eee its 
poiftions farorable for a succesBful campaign ; who could 
dispose of his forces better than he to counteract an enemy; 
who could better than he supply by skill, and science, and 
genius, the want of numbers ; who could better than he 
comprehend the designs of an enemy, and give unity, and 
strength, and courage, to an army under discouragements? 
Who ever removed greater physical obstructions; more 
readily availed himself of physical advantages, or with more 
expedition overcome rivers, ramparts and mountains ? He 
would survey his field, form his plan, and execute it, before 
his enemy had time to think of the means of defence! 

When I think of Napoleon in this ligl^t, and consider his 
wonderful and brilliant achievements, I feel like doing him 
homage; he stands before me like a mysterious being, 
invested with powers which excite within me feelings of 
awe; I am amazed at the rapidity of his conceptioils; at the 
fruitfulnessof his invention; at the energy of his will; at 
the decision of his character, and at his presence of mind! 
But when I study him more, and trace with care his history, 
and learn his ruling passion, and see through the glare of 
glory in which he is encircled, dark shadows come over 
him, and there is something in his aspect that is hideous and 
awful. He is no longer a star of unsurpassed brightness; 
but one of strong, piercing light which spreads desolation 
and ruin. 

He possessed a sad mixture of good and evil qualities. 
He was ambitious; yet if glory could be gained by serving 
his country, it was well; if not, it must be gained by 
oppressing it. His ambition knew no bounds. When hie 
had conquered one nation, he turned his attention to 
another. To gratify his ambition he hesitated in the use of 
no means which he thought would subserve his purpose* 
Hence, though he loved his soldiers, he seemed totally 
regardless or their lives, when a nation was to be subju- 
gated; he was not cruel, and yet when he thought he could 
gain a great purpose, he seemed destitute of humanity; he 
had strong religious feelings, and saw the necessity of reli* 
gion as a support to government; and yet he disowned it, 
and trampled upon it with his heel of power when he fanciea 
it stood in his way; he was not destitute of aflTection, and 
yet he shamefully put away his wife to strengthen and per- 
petuate his reign. Self was the object of his adoration; and 
to serve hinuielf he would dispose of crowns, and courts, and 
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nations, and friends, and all that was sacred in reKgion and 
government, as though they were the mere playthings of 
children; as though obligation was fiction, and truth an idle 
dream. 

How unlike Washington! He was great, and good in 
his greatness. He was wise, and benevolent in the use of 
his wisdom. He was brave, and consecrated his bravery to 
the welfare of his country. Thus Washington stands out 
on the page of history, fvee from those defects of character 
which tarnish the glory of all the conquerors of the old 
world. 

There are those who are disposed to condemn Washington 
for his resort to the sword. But such should remember, 
that war was not his choice.; it was what he felt by his edu- 
cation and the circumstances of his country to be forced 
upon him by a painful necessity. This fact is beautifully 
expressed in one of the finest poems in the English lan- 
guage. 

** There 's a star in the west, that eAiall never go down, 
Till the records of valor decay ; 
We must worship its light, tho* it is not our own. 
Fob liberty burst in its ray. 
Shall the name of a Washington ever be heard 
By a freeman, and thrill not his breast ? 
Is there one out of bondage, that hails not the word ? 
As the Bethlehem star of the west ? 

* War! war to the knife! be enthralled or ye die,' 

Was the echo that woke in the land ; 

But it was not his voice that prompted the cry. 

Nor his madness that kindled the brand. 

He raised not his arm, he defied not his foes. 

While a leaf of the oliv« remained ; 
Till goaded with insult, his i^irit arose. 
Like a long>baited lion unchained. 

He struck with firm courage the blow of the brave. 

But sighed o'er the carnage that spread ; 

He indignantly trampled the yoke of the slave. 

But wept for the thousands that bled. 

Tho' he threw back the fetters, and headed the strife. 

Till man's charter was fairly restored, 

Yet he prayed for the moment when freedom and life 

Would no linger be pressed by the sword. 

Oh! his laurels were pure; and his patriot name 
On the page of the future shall dwell, 
And be seen in all annals, the foremost in fame^ 
By the side of a Holer and Tell. 

VOL. VI,— NO. II, 4* 
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Rerile not mf song, for the wwe and tfa« good 
Among Britons have nobly confessed^ 
That his was the glory and ours was the blood, 
Of the deeply stained fields of the west." 

This picture of Washington is as true as it is beautiful. 
He had no love of war in his heart; he fought not for the 
taurels of victory; his was a contest for freedom, freedom 
for a wronged and injured people, freedom from the oppres- 
sions of a grasping and arbitrary nation. He loved free- 
dom, because it was the natural birthright of man; because 
it was the only state in which a nation could be truly happy; 
and because more than any other condition, it contributed 
to the elevation, and virtue, and improvement, of the mass. 
It was not victory that he sought, but right; not honor, but 
his nation's good; not power, but his nation's liberty and 
independence. And that surely was true nobleness of 
nature; true and manly generosity — unwavering and all- 
controlling love which could make one placed in such varied 
circumstances as he was, pursue without faltering, in days 
of darkness and of light, of peril and of peace, his nation's 
good. Neither appalling dangiers nor glittering honors, 
could make him for a single moment forget his country, or 
cease to seek its freedom. He was its fast, unflinching 
friend — ^the same when hunted by a rapacious foe, and when 
a grateful people were ready to entrust hioi with till their 
interests. 

That I do not overstate his" character, you will see by 
looking at him in some of the prominent situations in which 
he was placed. Passiag over his invaluable services during 
the first war of the country, let us contemplate him at the 
head of the revolutionary army. When he assumed the 
command, he had no idea of the result of the contest. The 
war was commenced, not with a view of separating the colo- 
nies from the mother country, but merely to resist aggres- 
sions. But destiny shaped the course of our country; and 
though the king was petitioned in the most courteous spirit 
of loyalty, soldiers by thousands were sent among us; and 
the only alternative left was freedom and independence, or 
bondage and death. 

During this war, bloody as it was, feebly and poorly sus- 
tained as was his army, Washington continued firm and 
undaunted. He was the chief bond which held his army 
together, their mainspring of life and of courage; and when 
bis men with sad hearts complained of hunger, and cold, and 
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nakedBew^ he poiRtedl Hiem to his own hardships and soflTeF* 
ings, ami sacrifices, and their murmurings were silenced, 
and their dbpirited hearts were emboldened and fired with 
hope! He not only fought with his soldiers, but he shared 
with them; and they lored him; he was to them a father, 
and his wish was the law to which they yielded a cheerfiil 
obedience. Though he had but a small army, such was his 
tact, his skill, his courage, his decision, his energetic 
action, that he led it in triumph through all its struggles 
to a great and gWious victoi7! and thus he justified those 
brave men, those noble champions of freedom, who periled 
their fortunes and lives by declaring their nation inde* 
pen^nt I 

When peace ts declared, Washington presents himself in 
the hall of CoagresB, and resigns his commission, and 
retires to private ttfe. Soon, however, our Federal Consti* 
tntion is adopted, and with one voice Washington is chosen 
the first President. Here he is found as wise in council, a« 
he had been brave in war. Though the nation is har* 
rassed by an immense debt, and numerous other difficulties, 
Washington is equal to ail the emergencies of his country; 
and in ey&ry iking is true to its interests. When his time 
of office expires, i>e is again unanimously elected ; and at 
the close of hra second term, he delivers a farewell address, 
fUid rcitires to the f|utet of his home. 

Thai address, like his whole \i§e, shows how deeply soiiei* 
tsfiis he was for his country's weal. And we learn from it, 
not only how highly he prized fi-eedom ; but also the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Fanatics, I know, have called him an infi- 
del, and bigots have doomed him to perdition, because he 
hofed for the end of all evil; and yet no man was more 
profoundly religions than he. In hie farewell address, he 
says — '*Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperi^, religion and morality are indispensable 

supports Whatever may be conceded to the 

influence of refined education on minds of a peculiar struo- 
hire, reason vrA experience both forbid us to expect th«t 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle." 

This was said, let it be remembered, at a time when the 
infidel s)pirit, the sneering spirit of the French atheism, was 
fashicmable; almost the prevailing spirit among the higher 
elasses throughfout the land. What a harmony in the chai^ 
acter of Washington! How mature his mind! bow pious 
bis heart I Imw jiatriotic his liie! Ills personal influence 
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wad all-coQtrolling, because he had a wisdom which seldom 
erred, virtues which made him the ornament of society, and 
was distinguished for the eminent services he had rendered 
his country. 

Truly may we say— his memory is blessed^-and it ever 
will be, while there is a heart which throbs with a love of 
freedom. No costly monuments are needed to perpetuate 
his name — he will live in the memory of a grateful nation 
while one of its free institutions remains. Monuments of 
marble and granite may be reared to his memory; but he 
will live in his works — in his patriotic deeds— in his gen- 
erous services — in the control which his great mind and 
noble character exert, longer than the most enduring work 
of human art and strength can stand. I speak not against 
monuments to his name. Let them rise ; and as the mom-* 
ing sun plays upon their summit, and its evening rays linger 
there in their peaceful beauty, let a free people think of him 
to whom they are raised. Let them stand, firm as our 
towering mountains; and as the winds and storms beat 
against them, let the people think of him who breasted the 
rage of a vindictive foe, that they might be free! With 
them, or without them, Washington is immortal! He will 
live forever, not only in America; but throughout the world! 
His name is linked with the fortunes of our country and the 
cause of universal freedom! Centuries on centuries hence, 
instead of having sunk into obscurity, it will be as well 
known as now, and will be the subject of rapturous enthu- 
siasm. The great points in his character are living centres 
of a self-diffusive moral influence, which is daily taking 
effect, and which will be felt to the latest period of time. 
What a delightful thought is this, that Washington though 
dead is still with us! History has embalmed him^^he lives 
in his moral influence — in his wise counsels, and in the noble 
deeds he performed. What a lesson is here for us all! 

Bonaparte, it is said, had an all-controlling desire to live 
with posterity. He wished so to distinguish himself as to 
have his name mentioned in all succeeding ages. But 
unless I could leave behind me a good name — unless I 
could have my memory blessed, I should a thousand fold 
prefer to have my name perish with my dust. 

And yet there is something sad, painfully sad, in the idea 
of dying and being forgotten^-of having others take our 
places — and no mention made of us — of having children 
and companions cease to speak of us. 

The righteous are had in everlasting remembrance. Lei 
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00 them Im rightoous, thai w« may be remembered. Tkm 
fl»8mory of the just w blessed. Let us then be just. Let ui 
set such an example — exert such an influence, that even 
tiiongh our names perish, we shall live in the holy aspira- 
tioQs awakened by us, and in the pure and perfect charac*- 
ters formed through our influence, and descending from na 
down to generations yet unborn. 



F08ITI0N OP THE CHKISTIAN FULPIT. 



' BET. J. J. Avrriir. 



The mtnister of Christ should do his duty faithfblly, by 
preaching and practising the truth, as responsible to no 
master but Qod. 

I presume there are few among liberal Christians, wha 
would question the true freedom of the pulpit, or who would 
wish to curtail its proper influence among men. But there 
may be a difference of opinion as to what that freedom », 
and how far that influence should extend. One may think, 
that the minister should confine his labors to the discuasioa 
of doctrinal views— or to the presentation of the general 
idea of duty— ^or to the support of a given creed— or to tha 
stringing together of pretty sayings to please the ear— or to 
oratorical or theatrical display — or to something else so 
intangible or superficial, that, if it shall do no harm, it caa 
do no good. But nothing is more certain than this — who- 
ever entertaros such a view, would degrade the pulpit from 
the high position as an instrument of reform, which God so 
evidently intended it should occupy among men. The great 
aim of the pulpit should be, to make men wiser and better. 
Whatever will contribute to this end, is most clearly within 
the range of its sphere. It must preach the truth, and 
expose error. It must point out individual duty, and it must 
not keep back the duly of the nation. Wherever vice lies 
ktrking amid the folds of the heart, it must follow, and its 
duty demands that it cry out against public sins of every 
shade and degree. It must speak freely of our relations to 
home, to society, to the world. It must comfort Uie 
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mourner, and point the dying to the home of the soul on 
Mgh — in one word, '* Reform " is its motto, inscribed upon 
its banner, and waving in freedom over the world ! 

But suppose it were otherwise — suppose you allow man 
to say what the duty of the pulpit shall be— -do you not at 
once curb its freedom, and cripple its power, and take away 
its agency for good? The temperance man would urge that 
subject upon the preacher's attention, while his opponent 
would forbid him to speak of it at all. The man of virtue 
would be strenuous for the condemnation of vice, while the 
vicious man would bid you beware lest you touch him. 
The anti-slavery advocate would denounce the pulpit for 
not demanding an equal freedom for all, while the southern 
slave-master would curse you for denying his rights of prop- 
erty. The no-party men would have you cry out against 
the deep wrong of partyism, while the violent partizan 
would condemn you for meddling with that which concerns 
you not. And thus would the pulpit be denied even a place 
whereon to stand, and become at best but a harmless and 
worthless thing! 

But such, most clearly, is not the position which God 
designed for the Christian pulpit. It was to stand in 
Christ's stead, for the instruction, purification and elevation 
of the people. It must point out the truth for man, and the 
duty of man, as responsible to God alone. Tou are not 
bound to believe whatever the preacher may say, because 
he says it ; but you have no right to forbid him to speak 
whatever his conscience shall tell him is true, and right, 
and seasonable. He must follow Christ faithfully, acknowl- 
edging not the mastership of man. The great end of his 
labors is to make men wiser and better. While he occupies 
the pulpit, he should occupy it as a free man, and speak to 
the people plainly, yet kindly, of truth and duty. If the 
truth shall cut to the quick, it is God that sends the blow. 
The preacher should not parry it, if he could. His most 
fervent prayer should ever be, that the truth may not hurt 
his people. But his deepest judgment should also utter — 
" If I ever strive to keep it back, or to blunt its edge, may 
my right hand forget his cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth!" 

And not only must the occupants of the pulpit preach the 
truth ; but they must practise it also. It is not enough that 
they stand like the guide-board and point the way, without 
going in it themselves. They must lead the van of the 
Christian army, and become examples of valor, integrity 
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and strength, id the Christian cause. It is important that 
they give us true words; hut far more important that they 
give us true practices. What does it matter, how much I 
respect a man's talents, if I have nor espect for his heart? 
Let the ministry be far less captivating, if it be necessary to 
a far greater purity. The preacher is a public watchman, 
it is true ; but be should also vigilantly watch over his own 
soul. By virtue of his sphere, he must be anxious about 
the duty of all the disciples; but first and highest of all, he 
must himself be an anxious follower of Christ. His duty is 
to be like Christ. If he is scolSed, insulted, or injured, he 
must bear it all in love. He must never cherish a vindic- 
tive spirit. In this, and in all other respects, he must be, 
like Christ, an example to the world. And, oh, how 
changed the world would soon become, if all the teachers 
of the Christian filith would but learn to govern their own 
spirits — would practise what they preach, and thus become 
living arguments of irresistible power, for the truth and 
utility of the Christian religion! 

Such, in our view, is the true position of the pulpit. It 
should preach and practise the truth. I care not if gifted 
with the eloquent tongue of an angel, that preacher does 
injury instead of good, whose life does not exhibit the fruits 
of the Christian spirit. But let true words, and right deeds, 
go together, and there is no human estimate which can tell 
of the pulpit's worth. 

JVewarAr, JV. F. 



Be True to YouRSELF.^-The history of the world, as 
the biography of those who have played a prominent part in 
its concerns, is worthy of everlasting remembrance. It 
assures us that it matters but little what form of danger 
may assail a man, if he be true to himself. Poverty may 
lay its chilling hand upon him, and freeze up the brightest 
fountain of his hope, — disappointments may strike him at 
every step,* — affliction may strike down those who are 
dearest to his heart, — the foul breath of slander may 
attempt to sully his name, and tarnish his reputation,—^ 
still let him be true to himself— let him maintain a stout 
heart and clear breast, — and he will eventually out-ride the 
storm. Let those who are struggling with "iron fortune," 
remember this truth« 
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OSEIST IN THK OAftI>ftIt< 

bt Mtu. It M. c. rsBKint. 

Darkness was brooding over Palestine ; 
The sun had sunk from view, as if aahamed 
Longer to look upon a world of sin. 

ft Wftft the hour for meditation meet» 

The sober hour» when He> the Man of grief. 

Was wont to lift his soul in prayer to God. 

But now an agonizing load of wo» 

With more than usual sorrow^ weighed him down. 

He saw the morrow's Bcenes— the trial dread>^ 

The crown of thorns-^^he crofl»--the nai]»-^Ui« »p#ap*- 

The cruel mockings of the insultiag crowd^^^ 

The fleemi^g frown upon hia Father*i fuce* 

Kow had be need of prayer; from those 

Who followed him he turned aside » and kmsH 

Upon the cold) damp earth, and thrice he prayed 

The morrow's cup might pass from him; the sweatf 

The bloody sweat, came forth from every pore>^ 

While deep in agony he prayed* 

And strength 
To meet the dread emergency wati given. 
Straightway God sent his angels i who delight 
To do his bidding, and to soothe the sad^ 
And eomforted his well-beloved Son« 
Ah! what a change is wrought; resigned he praysi 
<*Thy will, thy will, O God* not mine, be done." 
What mi example this for sufibring man! 
Should sorrows come, disease's palsying hand 
Be laid upon us, or our friends most dear 
Be snatched away by death, or we b# difewed 
To feel the iron gras]^ of po^eity-^ 
Whatever be our lot of nuseiy^ 
StUl let us tipward look, aad calriily Mji 
♦•Thy will, % wiMj O Go^^ not mine be done." 



Mirnarditont Man* 
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CLAIRVOYANT SKETOHBS* 

BT BBT. PBTBE BMrsOS's DAVaBTBB. 



Tab following sketch found upon awaking from one of m^ 
meBmeric trancea, is apparently composed of extracts from 
the diary of a Universaiist, but how or where they wer« 
obtained, of course, I shall not attempt to decide. 

Dec. Sisiy 18 — . It is the last day of the year. Evening 
is Btiealidg on, and it reminds me that the evening of lifo 
must also come, and that at no distant time I must lay b^ 
weary head to the slumber of the grave. It is not a fearful 
thought. The blessed faith that has so long been an anchor 
to my soul, is with me still, and speaks clearly, solemnly, 
triumphantly, ''In Christ shall all be made aJive!" Ob, 
what would life be to me without that faith? A glpomj 
desert. The voices of love that now surround me would 
have BO charm without it, and even the glad smiles of raf 
ehildren would give me pain, for I might be parted from 
thetn forever. I look back upon the past, and for its richest 
blessings I am indebted, under God, to His holy gospel; 
the present, is radiant with its light; and the future, drearj 
tadeed would it be, were not this strong faith there, and the 
bright glad hope of a holier home. It is the blessing of 
existence, — the one gifl, that like the fabled stone, mfikes 
all others precious. 

Yet what am I doing for this faith ? There are many y^ 
without it. Poor creatures, how I pity them ! Nothing 
could induce me to part with it. Yet I was once in their 
situation. Before Br. Gi came to preach in this place, I 
had never heard of Universalism, but as a dreadful heresy, 
a, doctrine I could not too carefully avoid, and whose 
believers it was no sin to persecute. Oh, how much I owe 
to Br. G.! Who spoke! Why, how singular ! I thought 
some one said, ^^ Hoto much have you paid himV^ I was 
not thinking of dollars and cents. Yet now I think of it, I 

wonder how much I have paid him. dollars* More 

Ibaii any other man ia the society. Not so very large a 
sum eitW, eoiMiderin^ my income. And new I think of it^ 
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not so much as the bill I paid the other day for segani, 
refreshments, &c., down at the saloon. Not so much 
either as my wife's millinery bill. I wonder how Br. G. gets 
along with so small a salary. We might make it larger I 
suppose. He has looked quite careworn and anxious for a 
long time. Perhaps he has been troubled about supporting 
his family. His wife is such a prudent woman, she makes 
every thing turn to the best account, but I have noticed 
that they sometimes go without things they really need. 
She has to work too hard, with those little children, and so 
tnuch company. I should not like my wife to do without 
help for a single day, and our family is not so large as 
theirs. I wonder I never thought of it before. I'll step in 
there to-morrow. 

How is it about going to church? I have sometimes been 
absent when I could as well have been there, and I have 
lieard ministers say it is not pleasant to preach to empty 
pews, besides being of little use. I will think of this in 
future. 

Our papers, too, I might patronize them a little more 
without injury to myself or family. The cost of every paper 
and periodical in the denomination would not amount to as 
much as I pay every year for trifling, useless things we 
should be better off without. And if we could not read them 
all ourselves, there are plenty of poor people who cannot 
-afford even one paper, who would prize one as a household 
treasure. They would be better for my family too, than 
those silly, pernicious novels they read so much. 

What is my example doing ^ I am as good a man as iny 
neighbors, I believe. Yet that is not the standard Christ 
gave us, when he said, " Be ye perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect." I have a good character as an upright 
%usiness man, every one says I am a good husband and 
father, — ^yet after all, I might do a little more for my faith 
in this respect. I do sometimes make a first rate bargain, 
and occasionally I have taken my family out to ride on the 
Sabbath. I have thought too, that it was not well, for 
parents who were professing Christians, to live without 
daily devotional services. Some think they are useless, 
but it appears to me that if Sabbath services are a spirituid 
benefit to the congregation, those of a household must be 
so to its inmates. I will try what I can do the next year, 
to amend in these matters. 

Jan 1st. Called at Br. G.'s to-day. His wife lodced 
pale and weary, bat she met me .with a pleasant smile and 
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kind words, as usual, and inquired as earnostty respecting 
the welfare of my family as if she had no cares in her own. 
She said her husband had gone out of town about four miles 
to attend a funeral. She appeared quite anxious for him, 
as the snow was deep and he was not very well. Finding 
that he had walked out, I asked rather bluntly why they did 
not have a sleigh, adding that he certainly needed one. 
She sighed first, and then smiled and observed that it would 
be very useful but it was quite beyond their means, and 
that it was the Christian's duty to be content with their lot 
whatever it might be. As I had nothing else to do, my 
store being closed for the holiday, (wonder if ministers have 
any holidays ?) I rode out to meet him. Found him trudg- 
ing along, cold and weary, but uncomplaining as ever. I 
shall never forget how grateful his wife looked when I drove 
up to the door with him. She never seems to mind her 
own troubles, if he is relieved of any. I have offered him 
the use of my sleigh occasionally. His labors are evidently 
too much for his strength. 

Jan, lOth. To-day I have subscribed for the '*Univer- 
salist Miscellany." It is an excellent work, and published 
for only one dollar a year. How many dollars I spend for 
mere nonsense! yet have more than once thought I could 
not afford this subscription. My wife and daughters have 
also received a gifl from me in the shape of a receipt for 
the advance payment of their favorite ''Repository" for 
five years; and my son, who is a real student, with one for 
the ** Quarterly," the same length of time. Neighbor B., 
who was at our house when I came in with them, suggested 
that those periodicals might not be published so long a tin^, 
or as he expressed it, "go on." Said I, "Neighbor B., 
tM muit make them ' go on,' We can't afibrd to spare one- 
of our denominational publications." 

Feb, 1st. I have accomplished a good work to-day; I 
have procured a vote of our society, raising Br. G.'s salary 
to about one half my own income. Upon this he says he ^ 
can live comfortably; he asks no more. Yet I mean to 
make it more, by sending in liberal presents as oflen as a 
, good opportunity offers. He appeared relieved of a heavy 
burden when we told him of it. "Now," said he, "I caft 
pay my debts ; — I could neither sleep quietly nor preach 
earnestly while I had that weight upon my mind." How 
often I have criticised a sermon as being dull, or carelessly 
written, when perhaps it was written amid anxiety and pri- 
vation, as well as care and weariness. The two latter a 
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tiergytmM mvui «Aeii know ; but frorn the forncr, Iw 
society can iwually shield him, and certainly are bound by 
oommon justice, not to say Christian kindness, to do so. 

Feb. mk. Have attended church nil day with niy family, 
as indeed I have every Sabbath this year, having deter* 
mined that my pew shall be filled if it i$ dull or stormy. 
To«day there was quite a severe snow-storm, and I feh 
rather inclined to stay at home for once, but my wife, who 
is always ready to encourage my good resolutions, came to 
my aid in this. ** It is but a little way," said she; '* not so 
far as we went to the party the last stormy night, and we 
will wrap ourselves up warmly. Bro. G. will have to go, 
and every one will be missed such a day as this. I dare 
say he will give us as good a sermon as if it were fair 
weather. Mary and I have put on our old cloaks and bon- 
aets, and here are the overcoats all ready for you and the 
boys." So we went, and I never heard Bro. G. preach so 
well. I saw his face brighten when we entered, and felt 
sorry that we had staid away so often. Yet I do not think 
I should have attended had it not been for my wife's influ- 
OBce. How grateful I ought to be that it is always rightly 
xmed. 

Mmch 10^/». Br. Skinner applied to me to-day, for a 
donation to the College which our denomination are making 
an effort to establish. I was rather surprised at his asking 
me, for although aware that such an institution was very 
much needed among us, yet I had thought myself unable to 
assist in the work. He urged the matter so strongly, how- 
ever, that I consuhed my wife upon the matter. ** How 
much could you possibly give at this time, without material 
injury to your business?" asked she, thoughtfully. **A 
thousand dollars," I replied; *'but the sum is a large one 
for us, and can we, in justice to our children, make this use 
of it?" '* Our children must be educated," she replied; 
" and where N? We have both been to schools where a dark 
theology was taught, and can we endure for a moment the 
possibility that they may ever suffer as we sufl^red, ere 
•the truth had made us free.' Fear not, my husband," 
she added, looking up with those eyes which ever seem to 
m^ the embodiment of faith, ''fear not to pledge this sum 
if it is within your power. We can reduce many of our 
household expenses without privation or parsimony. I havo 
long considered one of our girls as unnecessary, now that 
Mary is old enough to help me a little, and I can recom* 
mend her to a good place immediately. Many other things 
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tfta be tld»e to make up the sum thus expended. We shall 
never be poor for want of it, and if our children are never 
benefited by the college being established, somebody's 
children will be." 

My wife never made so long an address before, but this 
was certainly to some purpose, for Br. Skinner did not 
receive ^'no" for an answer. Such a woman is worth 
more than much of worldly wealth. She is a true Uni- 
versalist. 

March 26^A. This day has been one of the most impres* 
flive of my life. For the first thne has an altar been erected 
in our happy home, where we might unitedly praise Him 
who hath made it so. We have long felt that this should 
be done, we have felt the sacred obligation to stated occa- 
sions of family devotion, but I have feared that I had not 
the talents necessary to lead in prayer. To-day I have 
realized that one talent alone is necessary — ^the love of 
God. To all doubting ones I will in future say, *^ It shall 
be given ye in that hour what ye shall speak." But my 
feelings are too deep, too solemn for words. I can only bless 
God that he hath given me strength to do my duty, ere yet 
the spiritual happiness of my household were cast away. 
May we from this hour be Universalists indeed. 



fHE YOUTH AND THE PRIEST, OR GOD'S GOODNESS REVEALED 
IN NATURE. 

▲ PARABLE^ 



BT BBV. e. W. QDIMBV^ 



It came to pass, onco on a time, in a country of flowers 
mnd fruit and much beautiful scenery, that a holy man with 
reverent look and godly mien stood in the sanctuary of the 
Lord and exhorted the people to repentance. And when he 
saw that the people were not moved by his words, he 
clothed his face with darkening frowns, and did speak terri^ 
ble words of God*s vindictive wrath and fiery indignation; 
of the world of woe and the infinite sufferings of poor 
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4909ied fiinnera, so <bat the bearta of men did quake and 
great fear came upon many. 

Bui there was a youth present, of noble parentage and 
devout and excellent mind, who confided in his Gtod, and 
walked, in all things, according to his statutes. 

And the youth said to the holy man, as he was departing 
from th0 sanctuary of the Lord, '*go with me and see my 
father^ who dwells in the mansion yonder, for he lores the 
name of the Lord and will rejoice to greet thee." And the 
boJy man did as the youth desired. 

Now when they eame to the mansion, the youth led the 
nan of God through many beautiful lawns and gardens and 
grottoes, that he miglH behold how pleasant and comely was 
the pJace. And the holy man exclaimed, as he looked upon 
every thing that he saw — ** How beautiful is this! Who 
directed the arranging of these grounds-— of planting these 
trees and cultivating these flowers ?" 

<*My fother," answered the youth. *- All this has been 
done for the comfort and pAeasure and enjoyment ef his 
children.*' 

'*Ah !'' exclaimed the holy man, '* then, verily, thy falher 
oinet be a very good father, and think much of the welfare of 
his children." And they passed on, and everywhere they 
beheld beautiful fountains, and streamlets, and paths, and 
trees, and flowers, and fruit. Nothing seemed to be wanting 
to make the spot a place of happiness and peace to the most 
pure and devout mind. 

At length they entered the mansion. All was beauty and 
comfort and order there. Every thing that ingenuity could 
invent, or art contrive, was furnished, to ornament and 
improve the place. ** What a charming dwelling,'* ex- 
claimed the man of God. " And is this also the work of thy 
father ?" 

And the youth answered, '*Yea. Thou callest this a 
charming house. Thouv^speakest truly ; but my father has 
prepared for his children a much more beautiful dwelling 
tban this, amid much more beautiful scenery and in a more 
charming country. Soon we shall leave this and take up 
our abiding place there." 

'* You astonish me more and more," exclaimed the holy 
man. '* I am charmed with what you say of your father. 
He must be very kind and indulgent and generous to his 
x^ildren. I am impatient to behold him, and shall be very 
Ijftroud of his acquaintance." 

And the youth turned unto the man and said with thought- 
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fid aspect — "Tbou hast never seen my &tber; how kfiawesi 
thou that he is good and kind and generous ?" 

And the man of God answered, '* Hast thou not shown 
016 the work of his hands ; and is not this enough ?" 

"Sayest thou so," answered the youth. **Then walk 
with me to the top of yonder terrace. And now what sees! 
thou ?" 

** I see," said the holy man, ** the bright green earth— 
the leafy forest — ^the lofty mountain — the meandering river 
^-4he wide spread ocean^ the bright blue sky and sailing 
clouds and glorious sun !" 

" And what hearest thou ?'' 

"I hear the gentle murmur of the breeze — the hum ot 
the insect — the singing of the birds'— the bleating of the 
flocks-^he lowing of the herds — all blending with the roar 
of the distant ocean." And as he looked and listened, hi9 
heart grew warm with rapturous emotions, and he ex- 
elaiflied : " this is the music of nature !" 

"And is it not all very beautiful ?" said the youth. 

"Very !" echoed the man of God. 

** And who established the green earth, and planted the 
l«afy forest, and brought forth the mountain, ainl gave the 
•ua his plfce in the heavens, and awakened the harmony of 
nature ?" asked the youth. 

And the man of God was silent, and his countenance very 
thoughtful, for he remembered the words which he spake in 
the sanctuary of the Lord, of the vindictive wrath and ven- 
geance and cruelty of the Great Creator of all things. 

And the youth, beholding his silence, spake again, and 
said: " Thou hast seen the works of my fathei^, and tkan art 
certam that ^e t^ 'vert gooi>.' All that thou now beholdest 
is the handiwork of one who is nearer to us than any 
earthly pai*ent can be to the objects of his afiection — even 
of Go»« And all that thou seest was given for the comfort 
and happiness and preservation of his sinful children. H<e 
eauseth his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth^ 
his rains upon the just and unjust. Thou thinkest the lawns 
and grottoes and fountains of this garden very beautiful, 
and a sure testimonial of great goodness on the part of my 
fother; but how poorly do these compare with the beautiea 
and glories of this wide spread earth, with the fulness of its 
riches which God hath prepared for man and beast. 

The man of God was still silent-^but his countenance 
more serene. / 

And the youth said again — " i have upoken to you of a 
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more beautiful mansion which my father hath erected foi* 
the comfort and pleasure of his children; and this thou 
thinkest is a sure indication of his parental love. But 
knowest thou not that God, our Heavenly Father, hath 
sent his only begotten Son to reveal to his children the 
existence of a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, where dwelleth life, and love, and peace, and bless- 
edness, and glory, forever and ever! How sayest thou, 
then, he is so tilled with wrath and indignation ? Would 
he thus labor to bless man if he designed to curse him? 
And is not this a sure indication of his goodness ?" 

And the man of God was overwhelmed with astonishment 
and joy. And he opened his mouth and said: ''Thou hast 
the wisdom of an angel! Surely thou hast opened mine 
eyes and showed me the goodness and watchful kindness and 
' tender mercy of the Lord,' For if I could behold the man- 
ifestation of paternal goodness and indulgence in the works 
of thy father, how much more can I discover the goodness 
and fatherly affection of God, in the vast works of his 
visible creation !" And with his heart full of peace and 
love toward God, he exclaimed: ''Let thy works praise 
thee, O Lord, and the things that thou hast made ! Surely 
I will sing praises unto God as long as I live^ for he is good 
and doeth good!" 



Our own faults never seen. — Of this common failing 
of our nature the heathen were very sensible, and represent- 
ed it by saying that every man carries a wallet, or two bags, 
with him ; the one hanging before him, the other behind 
him ; into that before him he puts the faults of others ; into 
that behind him his own ; by which means he never sees 
his own failings, whilst he has those of others always before 
his eyes. But self-knowledge helps to turn this wallet, and 
place that which has our own faults before our eyes, and 
that which has those of others behind our back. A very 
necessary regulation this, if we would behold our own faults 
in the same light in which others do; for we must not expect 
that others will be as blind to our foibles as we ourselves 
are ; they will carry them before their eyes, whether we do 
or not. And to innlagine that the world takes no notice of 
them, because we c£} not, is just as wise as to fancy that 
others do not see ugk because we shut our eyes. 
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SECOND UNIVERSALIST SOCIBTT IN BOSTON. 



BT BCT. THOMAS WBirtCHOEK. 



The Second Universalist Society in Boston grew out of a 
want that had been long felt. For twenty years before it 
was formed, the sentiments of Rev. Hosea Ballou, in regard 
to the unity of God, the sonship and distinct personality of 
Jesus, the doctrine of atonement, and the retribution for the 
deeds of this life, began to take deep hold of the Universal- 
ists of New England. Mr. Murray was always beloved by 
the First Society; but they were far from being unanimous 
in the belief of his doctrines, at the time of his death, Sep- 
tember, 1815. Rev. Paul Dean had been settled as col- 
league pastor with Mr. Murray, and remained pastor in 
chief from the time mentioned to the year 1823. Mr. 
Ballou, in 1809, had removed from Vermont to Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and from that place, in 1815, to Salem, Mass. He 
was thus brought into close contiguity to Boston, where his 
influence was more and more felt. There was a strong 
body of men in the First Society who were manifestly 
attached to him, not only on account of his popular pulpit 
talents, but also because they agreed more nearly with him 
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in opinion, than with the pastor of the First Society. The 
subject of forming a second society had been frequently 
mentioned; and in addition to the reasons already named, 
it may also be remarked, that the meeting-house of the 
First Society was far down at the north end of Boston, and 
it was becoming more and more inconvenient to many 
families to worship there, as they had settled in the south 
and west parts of the town. 

In the fall of 1816, Richard Faxon, John Brazier, Ed- 
mund Wright, Benjamin Russell, Thomas Wiley, Daniel 
C. Robinson, Martin Hersey, Nathaniel Hammond, Addison 
Bacon, Wm. Barry, Levi Melcher, Elijah Loring, Caleb 
Wright, Pelatiah Kea, Daniel E. Powers, Joseph Badger, 
Samuel Hastings, W^inslow Wright, Daniel Johnson, John 
Trull, John Blunt, Jr., and others, petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to be incorporated as the Second Universalist Society in 
Boston. The act was regularly passed, and was approved by 
Governor Brooks, December 13th; and the first meeting 
was holden on Saturday evening, Jan. 25th, 1817. John 
Brazier, Esq., was elected Moderator, and Edmund Wright, 
Jr., Clerk and Treasurer. The following gentlemen were 
chosen as the Standing Committee: viz., John Brazier, 
Esq., Dr. David Townsend, Edmund Wright, Daniel E. 
Powers, Lemuel Packard, Jr., Levi Melcher, and John 
Trull. A more efficient and respectable parish committee 
did not exist at that time in the town of Boston. The soci- 
ety's first object was to obtain a house of worship. They 
held no separate meetings for religious purposes until their 
house was completed. They at first had some thought of 
building on the corner of Bulfinch Street and Bulfinch 
Place; but as they could obtain a lot of land on more favor- 
able terms on School Street, which was, at least, as central 
as Bul6nch Street, it was concluded to build there .=* Prepa- 

♦ This site in part is the precise spot on which the old French church 
formerly stood, and in the pulpit of which Mr. Murray was stoned. 
This French church was built somewhere about 1715 — 20. In 1748, 
the society that built it was dissolved, and it was sold to a 
society of high spiritual pretensions, called the New Congregational 
Society. They invited Rev. Mr. Croswell, of Groton, Conn., to 
become their pastor; the same individual who bears so conspicuous a 
part in the Life of Murray. Thomas Handasyde Peck, (the maternal 
grandfather of the present venerable Thomas H. Perkins,) was, at the 
time, one of the trustees of Mr. Crosweli's Society, who purchased 
this house. He adhered to John Murray, and it was probably by his 
influence that Mr. Murray was admitted to preach in the house. He 
preached there only a few times. Mr. Croswell died in 1785, at which 
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irations were imroedtately made; and it waa supposed that 
the whole cost of house and land would be not far from 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The largest subscribers 
to the stock were John Brazier, Esq., Edmund Wright, 
Lemuel Packard, Jr., Richard Faxon, Daniel E. Powers, 
Levi Melcher, Elijah Loring, Benjamin Russell, Winslow 
Wright. About fourteen thousand dollars were subscribed 
to commence with, the largest amount taken by any one 
individual being fifteen hundred dollars,«^the smallest, one 
hundred. 

The society never for a moment had a thought of seeking 
any other pastor, than the Rev. Hosea Ballon, if it were pos- 
sible to obtain his services; and accordingly, two months 
before the house was ready for dedication, a letter of inquiry 
was despatched to him, to draw out his sentiments in 
regard to a removal to Boston. In the meantime the house 
was hurried on to completion. Rev. Messrs. Jones of 
Gloucester, Turner of Charlestown, Ballou of Salem, and 
Dean of Boston, were invited to join in the dedicatory 
services; Mr. Jones to preach the sermon, and the others 
to arrange the remaining services at their discretion. The 
dedication took place on Wednesday, Oct. 16th, and on the 
following Tuesday a meeting of the proprietors was holden, 
and Mr. Ballou was invited to take the pastoral charge by a 
unanimouB vote. The salary was fixed, at first, at thir- 
teen hundred dollars per annum, to which donations of fuel 
were occasionally made. Mr. Ballou was installed on 
Dec. 25, 1817; Rev. Paul Dean preached on the occasion 
from Acts xx. 24. He also gave the fellowship of the 
churches. Rev. E. Turner, of Charlestown, made the 
installing prayer and gave the charge. Rev. Joshua Flagg, 
who bad succeeded Mr. Ballou at Salem, ofiTered the con- 
cluding prayer. 

Thus was Mr. Ballou duly installed as pastor. The con<- 
gregations that attended on his ministry were exceedingly 
large. He soon became widely known for his eloquence 
and boldness, and the novel nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed by him. His preaching was of a controversial and 



tfane, it 18 supposed, the society became extinct. In 1768, a Roman 
Catholic congregation, which had been gathered three or four yean 
before, obtained this house, and worshipped in it until they built the 
church in Franklin Street. The church m the latter place was dedi- 
cated in 1803. The old meeting-house in School Street was then taken 
down, and the land was subsequently sold to the members of the 
Second Universalist Society. 
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doctri&al character. He ex{>1aiiied, in his diBcourseSi Atme 
texts which had been supposed to teach the doctrine of a 
judgment in the future state, and endless torment. He was 
repeatedly called on by letter from inquirers after truth, to 
preach from particular texts of this character; and as he 
gave public notice of the times when he would consider 
such passages, his audiences were immensely large* It 
was usual to see the meeting-house filled in the forenoon, i|0 
that it was difficult to obtain a seat: in the afternoon, many 
would be obliged to stand, especially in the galleries, and 
around the heads of the stairs; and in the evening the aisles 
would be crowded above and below. Immediately afler his 
settlement, Mr. Ballou preached a sermon from 2 Thess. i. 
7**— 9: ''And to you who are troubled, rest with us, whett 
the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with has 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power.'* He attacked with great force the com- 
mon doctrine of a general judgment in the future state for the 
actions of this life; and showed that his text gave no sup- 
port to it. This sermon was published by Henry Bowen^ and 
roused the indignation of Rev. Timothy Merritt, one of the 
Methodist clergymen of the town, who came out with on 
iOctavo pamphlet, entitled " Strictures on Mh Ballou 's Ser^ 
iiion," &c. Mr. Ballou followed, with e «• Brief Reply," 
to the "Strictures;*' and then came Mr. Merritt again, 
with **A Vindication of the Common Opinion relative to the 
Last Judgment and the End of the World, in Answer te 
Mr. Ballou 's Reply." But the controversy did not end 
here. Mr. Ballou appeared with another pamphlet, entitled, 
**A Brief Reply to a Pamphlet entitled, *A Vindication of 
the Common Opinion relative to the Last Judgment and the 
End of the World, in Answer to Mr. Ballou's RepJy.' " 
Here the matter ended ; and whatever Mr* Merritt and Ins 
friends may have thought, the effect of the controversy was 
decidedly favorable to the rising popularity of Universalism. 
For the last six or eight y^ars preceding the rise of the 
Second Universalist Society, Universalism had produced 
little or no excitement in Boston. The First Society re* 
mained stationary. Mr. Dean, its pastor, preached little 
en those subjects on which he differed from other sects, 
in the vicinity of Boston, there was no movement in favor of 
tJniversalism« There were scarcely ten Universalbt pas* 
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tors in Massachusetts. The cause was eridenily languid. 
The rise of the Second Universalist Society in Boston, and 
the removal of Mr. Ballou thither, produced a new state of 
things. There arose a commotion among the elements; but 
the eflfect was to purify the atmosphere and give men a 
clearer and more e^^tended vision. New Societies, holding 
Mr. Ballou 's sentiments, soon began to arise around Boston, 
among which may be named the societies in Roxbury and 
Camhndgeport. There was evidently a movement over the 
eastern part of the State, and adjacent States. The society 
in Milfords Mass., erected an elegant house of worship**— 
which was dedicated in January, 1821. A society was 
formed in Providence, R. I., which built a splendid temple; 
and la meeting-house was also erected in Portland, Me. 
The people from Cape Cod fi*equently were in Boston qo 
Sabbath days, and many of them attended on Mr. Ballou's 
pneaching. They carried the seeds of truth into that sec- 
tion of the State, and societies sprung up in Barnstable, 
Brewster, Plymouth, &c. &c. In 1821, the Act was an- 
nounced, (and it was very remarkable for that day,) that 
there were twenty-three Universalist societies in Massachu- 
setts. We scarcely know where that number could have 
been fou^d at tbjat time. To the best of our recollection there 
were two societies in Boston, two in Gloucester, and one 
each io the towns of Charlestown, Salem, Roxbury, Cam- 
)>ridgeport, Sciti^ate, Shirley, Attleboro', Canton and 
Stox^ghton, (one society for both,) Marlboro', Milfprd, Oxr 
ford, Brooklield, Hardwick, and Dana. Some of these 
were small. We 4o not attribute to Mr. Ballou the rise of 
^l the societies named; but it cannot be denied that his 
labors gave a new impulse to Universalism in Massar 
c)i^setts. 

jyir. Ballou remained the sole pastor of the society about 
twenty -&yG years; at the expiration pf which he had passed 
the age of thre^ score and ten. In the meantime, in addir 
tion to the societies already named, a society of Univerr 
salists had been established at South Boston, another ui 
Warren Street, and others in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, as at East Cambridge, Chelsea, East Boston, &c» 
f heae, ^especially the society in Warren Street, wejre com- 
l^osed JM^ part of ip^mbers who had formerly worabippe4 
|i^,itl;i tt^e Second Society. The First Society had enjoyod 
since the ye^r 1824, th^ ministerial services of Rev. Sebas- 
tian St,reeter, l»^w/een w,honi >«Mm} Mr. Ballou, the ,ul<i^oat 
cordiality )^ always ^xiste^d,?— a iComwMlftioo of. faith as 
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well as of kind and christian feeling. It was not to bd 
expected that the same high degree of interest could be 
maintained for a quarter of a century, that existed during 
the first years of Mr. Ballou's pastorship over the Society. 
Many of those who were members when he came, had paid 
the debt of nature, and gone from earthly scenes. Brazier, 
Wright, Packard, Townsend, Faxon, Melcher, and many 
others, had passed away. Some who had not died, had 
removed to other places; and. some, though well instructed 
in the doctrine of the Scriptures, were drawn away by 
worldly influences to other societies. A new generation had 
come up. A few of the old stock remained; but they 
formed a striking contrast to the younger members of the 
congregation around them. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, it was judged best, both by the Society 
and their venerable pastor, that a colleague should be 
obtained. This began to be talked of, on Mr. Ballou's arriv* 
ing at the age of seventy years. Rev. T. C. Adam, of 
Michigan, ministered for a time to the Society, and had 
many friends who were desirous of his permanent settle* 
ment. These left the society, and established a congre- 
gation in Chardon Street, and settled Mr. Adam as their 
pastor. But his health declined afler his removal to Boston, 
and it became absolutely necessary for him to withdraw 
from the cares and excitements of his situation. The Rev. 
H. B. Soule served the Second Society for a season as its 
junior pastor, and is remembered as a man of great amia- 
bility of character, of earnest devotion to the truth, and to 
the welfare of his congregation. In the month of Febru- 
ary, 1846, Rev. £. H. Chapin was installed as associate 
pastor with Mr. Ballou. The latter preached on the occa- 
sion. His sermon was designed to show, that ministers 
should speak according to the oracles of God. It was a 
testimony against a kind of preaching then becoming popu- 
lar, which neglected the Bible, and which, if not anti-scrip- 
tural, did not pay that deference to the divine oracles, 
which Universalists had ever been accustomed to pay. Mr. 
Chapin 's ministry lasted only two years; but it was a period 
of steady prosperity to the society. The congregation, 
which had been somewhat thinned by various causes, began 
to increase on his accepting the pastoral care, and con- 
tinued to do so while he remained. He is a man of 
surpassing ministerial gifls. With a voice of vast compass, 
capable of the greatest modulation, rich, sonorous, flexible; 
with a mind of exceeding fertility, and of uncommon quick- 
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ness of operation, he was one of the most popular orators in 
Boston. No man could move an audience more than he. 
His sermons, howev^Br, were scarcely ever doctrinal, and 
never controversial. His style of preaching was the very 
counterpart of that of Mr. Ballou; and their ^iths were not 
in all respects similar.* Yet, they were both good men; 
their spirits both had been bathed in the fount of Christ's 
love. They therefore loved and respected each other; and 
there were occasions when the senior listened to his col- 
league with great satisfaction. Under the pastorship of Mr. 
Chapin, the society participated with^ him more or less, in 
the great reforms of the day, especially on the subjects of 
temperance, the reform of the criminal code, and opposition 
to American slavery. But his stay in Boston was destined 
to continue but two years. The friends of Universalism in 
tbe city of New York, felt that they had need of his great 
talents in that place; and one of the Universalist societies 
there, purchased a large and elegant meeting-house, and 
united all their energies to secure his removal. When his 
purpose was made known, it produced not a little sensation 
in Boston. His ministering brethren felt, that he had been 
all that a Christian brother could be, in kindness, cordiality, 
humility and benevolence. They could not, however, have 
given him up, without the most poignant grief, had they not 
believed, that by his removal he would not bo lost to the 
cause of truth at large. 

On his intention to remove being announced, the Second 
Society turned, with great unanimity, to Rev. A. A. Miner, 
of Lowell. An invitation was extended to him, which, 
being aided by the earnest wishes of the Universalist clergy 
of this vicinity, he eventually accepted. He was installed on 
the 28th of June last. We close our account by observing, 
that the congregation, since that time, has remained, at 
least, in as good condition, as during Mr. Chapin 's min- 
istry; and there is every prospect of a long scene of use- 
fulness and prosperity. 



Beauty without virtue is a flower without perfume. 
Truth refines, but does not obscure. 
Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 



THE EDITORS' GLEANINGS. 

Orestes A. Brownson, though he has been a Catholic fol* only two 6^ 
three years, is already engaged in warring against the views of som^ 6f 
the dignataiies of his Church. Before his adoption of Catholicism, Mr. 
B. was constantly changing his opinions. He could not long remain 
satisfied with his own theories, while he wielded a strong pen in exposing 
the defects of the different theories in religion and government, which 
received the support of his cotemporaries, he could never devise one, 
either in religion or government, to which he could give any more than 
a brief adherence. ^U who wished for a refatation of his views ha4 
<mly to read his writings. He would create and then destroy, ms if 
desirous of showing that anything could be proved, and anythm^ 
disproved. The secret of all his changes is found in the fact, not that 
h^ was dishonest and was seeking a goo^ living ; but that he n6Ver 
assigned to Christianity its true place in the work of human improve- 
ment. He sought to do by other agencies, that which can alone M 
done by Christianity. He tried 'philosophy, but that failed ; he tried 
transcendentalism, but that failed ; lie tried agrarianism, and th6 
scores' of theories which have flourished for awhile, but they all failed ; 
and, in his despair, he took refuge in the Catholic Church. But now, 
though far nearer the truth than before, he still fails to |^iv# 
Christianity thQ place assigned to it by heaven. Now, th^ Churdh 'i» 
all in all, and Christianity, of itself, is nothing. By l!he Church he 
would now accomplish what he once thought philosophy, transceiid^n- 
talism, agrarianism could do. His error here is the cause of hits 
controversy with his new brethren. *rhe Church must command kingfir, 
form governments, and have a voice in all things ; and if the Church 
aids in giving liberty to a people without making that liberty subject 
to its control and subservient to its interests, it is false to itself ! Such 
18 the narrow bigotry of Mr. B., his servile adherence to the Church. 
His Italian brethren diifer from him. They say, let government be 
divorced from religion ; and let the Church be faithful in converting 
and educating the people. While it stands by itself ahd does its own 
work, let its priests and people seek as citizens the establishment of iree 
institutions, and give the whole weight of their influence to the cause 
of liberty. They say the Church has suffered from its connection with 
despotism, and that it must disown despotism, or the people will disown 
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ikt CSiiircli. I dd not say it is magnanimity, and conaeience, and a 
love of humanity, that prompts the Italian Catholics to this course, it 
may be one of those master-strokes of policy for which the Church has 
distinguished itself for ages» But whether the course adopted is from 
a sense of duty> or of necessity, we are certain that it is right. 
Christianity has other offices besides converting sinners, and promoting 
piety> It is her office to govern the judge and the ruler, not by the 
votes of councils, but by its wisdom and just laws. It is her office, 
also, to aid in the formation of equal governments, not by the force of 
dictation, but by teaching man justice, and mercy, and right. We 
cannot say then, with Mr. Brownson, that it is not the province of 
religion to exert any immediate influence over political institutions ; 
neither can we say with him, that the object of religion is to prepare 
man for the world to come, and not for this world ; to free him from 
t^e servitude of sin, and not from temporal bondage. Christianity has 
a wider field than he gives it ; and it can act through the king, the 
governor, the judge, and the subject, as well as through the Church. 
Away then, with that blind logic, which teaches that Christianity 
cannot work for freedom, for the establishment of wise institutions, 
and for the redemption of man from physical evils. This is its office, 
as much as to awaken sentiments of piety in the heart. 



WHiiiB a large proportion of the Church think that all progress is a 
departure from truth, there are not a few who think that all change is 
progress, and that all the past has been wrong. They do not like any 
thing that ever had a permanent establishment, — a general support. 
The circumstance, that anything was ever popular, is enough, in their 
opinion, to brand it with infamy. Prophets have ever gone clad in skins 
of beasts, and have ever dwelt in caves and dens ; and no man can be 
a true teacher, and enjoy public favor ! so say they. But can truth 
never triumph ? Can the world never become holy ? Must the ministers 
of the cross ever be in the battle field, fighting with those more furious 
than the beasts which Paul encountered at Ephesus ? The fact is, 
some men are beside themselves ; their desire for reform has made 
them mad. They are not satisfied to correct the errors of government, 
but they would abolish all government. Neither are they satisfied to 
do away with the errors which have found admission into the church ; 
but they would destroy the church. It is not even enough to destroy 
government and the church ; they must destroy the Bible also. With 
them all is wrong, and all has gone wrong ever since the world first 
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began to tiira upon its axis ! They would seter the past and th« 
fotuie entirely assunder ; they would not leave One old landmariL^ 
Now I like progress, bnt I think a man should not abandon a rodL on 
which he stands, until he has at least the semblance of a boat to take 
him along. I like light, but I would not extinguish even a small taper^ 
till I had the certainty of a brighter one. These universal reformers ai^e 
like a man who would navigate the ocean without a vessel. They look 
for effects without causes. A true reformer is one who takes the 
wisdom of the past, and applies it to the improvement of the future. 
His sole work is not to destroy ; he labors also to construct, to build 
up. If he leaves first principles, and goes on to perfection, he does not 
deny first principles ; for that would be destroying the foundation of 
his superstructure. The true reformer, instead of denying the Bible, 
seeks to apply its : principles in correcting the wrongs of government^ 
of the church, and of society, and in carrying mankind forward- to the 
hi|^hest state of perfection. 



The foundatioils of the old, conservative uisages of our dty, with 
respect to the pastoral relation, are rapidly giving way. The'tiiiiie 
was, and till within a few years past, when, if a clergfyman c6uld 
obtain a settlement over a parish in Boston, he was pretty certain of 
having secured a comfortable home for life. But this time is no longer. 
The settlement and dismisiiion of clergymen take place in fearful 
succession ; and do yoiu ask for the reason ? It is found, chiefly,' in 
the restlessness of the popular mind ; in the erection of costly 
churches ; and an indiscreet thirst for speculation in the blergy 
themselves. 



The present age, limong other peculiarities, is marked by a prevalent 
mania for expensive and gorgeous churches. This troublesome disease 
is confined to no particular district of country, but prevails the length 
and bteadth of the land. It has infected several congregations in our 
own good city. They have yielded to its dominion, and erected 
temples of worship, the cost of which is found to be exceedingly 
embarrassing, if it do not, eventually, work their dismemberment and 
ruin. Let other societies take warning, and see to it, that they do not 
go and do likewise* 
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f HSRB is no place which should be deemed more sacred than home^ 
and none for which we should be so anxious to prepare ourselves. It 
should be loved with the purest affection of the heart, guarded with an 
unwearying vigilance, and be ever gladdened by our cheerful smiles*, 
Unless it is, we can know but little of happiness in this world ; for most 
of our time must be spent at home; and if it is a dark, dreary place, 
where the affections do not centre, and for the duties of which we have 
no fondness, life can promise us but little true enjoyment. 

Many young ladies, I fear, have never realized the importance of 
loving home, or of seeking to discharge faithfully its duties. At home, 
they are not cheerful or pleasant ; they engage reluctantly in the work 
they are required to perform, and are impatient for opportunities to 
attend gay and fashionable parties, and mingle in the amusements of 
Bdciety» The time spent at home is tedious and dull. They do not 
love it ; they do not love its employments ; they do not seek to make it 
the abode of cheerfulness. True, they may play and sing, — ^not, how- 
ever, to make home gladsome, — not to animate the hearts of kind and 
doating parents,— ^ot to charm a gay brother, and keep him from 
mingling in scenes of folly and of sin, — but for the purpose of preparing 
themselves to make a fine display ,-^a grand impression, when invited 
to the house of pleasure t 

'iPerhaps no member of a family has so much power to contribute to 
the happiness of home as a daughter. She can be its life and its orna- 
ment ; and by her attractive conversation, her winning manners, her 
engaging smiles, her music, and drawings, and paintings, and active 
labors, she can make a weary mother forget her cares, an anxious 
father his toil and perplexities, and cause Iight*hearted brothers to pre- 
fer an evening at home to one at any other place. 

Great responsibilities, then, are resting upon daughters. God gave 
them not their vivacity of mind, their taste for music, and painting, 
and drawing, and their power to interest and please, for no purpose; 
arid they are false to their trust, when they do not exert themselves to 
contribute to the happiness of home. But some young ladies seem to 
have no sense of the obligation resting upon them, — no ambition to 
shitie at home, — all they wish is to shine in society. They have an 
ih6rdinate passion for society^ They love its excitement; they, love its 
shbw; they love the distinction which it gives. Such young ladies 
live 'Wholly for society. Mrs. Ellis very justly says of them, ** They 
reseWe all their good spirits, all their becoming dresses, their animate^ 

looks, their interesting conversation, their bland behaviour, their 
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■miles, their forbearance^ their gentleness, for sooiety ! What impOfiU 
tion do they practice upon those who meet them there !*' She also 
says, ** Follow the same individuals home, they are impatient, fretful, 
sullen, weary, Oppressed with headache, uninterested in all that passes 
around them, and dreaming Only of the last evening^s excitement, or 
of what may constitute the amusement of the neJct ; while the mortifi-' 
cation of their friends at home is increased hy the contrast their 
behaviour exhibits in the two different situations, and their expenditure 
Upon comparative strangers, of feelings to which they consider them- 
selves as having a natural and inalienable right.'* 

One of the best remedies for such a passion for society is that sug^ 
gested by the same writer. She shows that society seldom affords 
young ladies more pleasing and instructive intercourse than they can 
^d at home ; and that as to kindly feelings towards them, if not ex- 
cited in their nearest connexions, they cannot expect them from those 
who know them less, without some deception is practised upon them. 
She shows, too, that young ladies ought never to forget their own ex- 
treme insignificance in society; that one-half ofthe persons they meet 
with in society are not aware of their having been present, nor even con- 
scious of the fact of their existence ; that another half of the remaining 
number have seen them without any favorable impression ; that another 
half of those who still remain, have seen them with unfavorable feel- 
ings; and that of those who remain beyond these, the affectionate 
feelings, indulgence, and cordial interest can be as nothing, compared 
with what might be enjoyed at home. 

I would not wish to be understood, by this reference to the views of 
Mrs. Ellis, as wishing to convey the idea that young ladies should not 
go into society, and that they may not be benefitted by so doing* 
They should go, however, not for the sake of making a vain display; 
not with the determination to outdo in guady show all who may be 
present, but for the purpose of rational, social enjoyment, and the im- 
provement of their minds and manners. There is no small degree of 
folly and extravagance seen in every fashionable gathering, which is 
as much at variance with good taste and judgment as with the advice 
of Paul, — ^that women adorn themselves with modest apparel. 

In condemning these, however, let me not be understood as joining 
in the cry of some religionists against everything like ornament in 
dress. I do not believe that God gave us taste and the arts, and the 
materials for fine fabrics, for no purpose. All I would condemn is, that 
foolish display in which some take so great a pride ; that desire to 
outdo which is so strong in some ; that determination to lead in the 
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fashions which causes some to adopt every pattern however immodest 
and extravagattt, Sent out by the shopkeepers of London and Paris. 

Those entertaining sHch feelings in regard to dress and distinction, 
will derive but Jittle substantial benefit from society. They may be 
admired and flattered and caressed by a feW ; but it will be by those 
whose taste is as defN'aved and whose jud^ent is as perverted as their 
own. Their idea of society is entirely wrong, they regard it as a 
place for exhibiting themselves, whereas it is a place for social enjoy- 
Aient, for innocent pastime, for intellectual improvement, and for 
sftrengthening the ties of fViendship. Those who go into society (br 
such objects, yrill find it pleasant and pr^table ; an aid to them m 
their efforts to render home happy. 



CLAIMS OF THE MISCELLANY TO INCREASED SUPPORT. 

That a well-conducted re%ious periodical exerts a sahxtary influence 
in a comrnvmity, is a fact which will he generally, if not universally 
admitted. It is one >epon which eonflicthig opinions cannot be 
entertained, at most, to any considerable extent. Taking this, 
l^refore, as a conceded position, it will follow, of course, that 
a woric of this kind is justly enritled to a support, commensurate with 
its mtrine^ merits, and the power it is calculated to exert upon the 
popular mind, and in the formation of individual character. In this 
view >of them, the Miscellany, and other similar publications, are 
obviously entitled te a ▼ery g e neious pstnmage. Their claims are, 
it seems to me, equal, if not superior, to the large, weekly issues, 
which are fit only to be used for the time being. As these form a 
▼olume too cumbersome for convenient use, they are rarely bound, and 
are of course soon torn to pieces and lost, both to the takers of them, 
and to those H^o may come after them. Publications of this kind 
have, it is true, thehr mission for good, and it is one of incalculable 
importance. In relation to them I would utter not a disparaging 
word. 'With my whole heart I bid them godspeed. Valuable, 
however, as these excellent and ably-conducted publications are, they 
by no means supersede the necessity df other works of a more 
convenient site fbr binding and preservation for future use. These 
are also inifispensable, and clothed with a high and momentous office 
in the religious and moral culture of a christian community. 

As an agent of this kind, the Miscellany, it is hoped, has hitherto 
maintained a respectable rank ; and its conductors intend to spare no 
pains, and no teasonable expense, to give it a still higher one for the 
A]tture. To do this, however, (hey will need an increased patronage 
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from the friends of Universalism in this region, and in places moro 
remote. They feel exceedingly grateful for the very encouraging 
number of names which has, of late, been added to their list of 
subscribers. This is as it should be, and they earnestly solicit of their 
friends the continuance of similar favors. It requires but a moderate 
effort on the part of the Universalists, who are scattered through the 
di£ferent sections of New England, to put this work upon a footing, 
which would enable the publishers to impart to it a new and highly 
improved aspect, and to clothe it with a new and greatly increased 
power for usefulness. And will not our friends, and the friends of ova 
common cause, do this good thing ? The effort is surely a commend- 
able one. Each subscriber will be amply remunerated for the sum he 
advances for the work. The present volume will be enriched by 
correct likenesses of two eminent advocates of our general cause, 
together with a brief sketch of their lives ; and each number with 
an accurate drawing of some one of our churches, with a succint 
history of the society to which it belongs. This arrangement cannot 
fail of adding to the work a new and very interesting feature. To 
most subscribers, and probably to all, it will stamp it with a rich and 
powerful attraction ; one, to say the least, which will furnish an 
abundant remuneration for the expense of the volume. Let our- 
friends duly consider all these things, and then act as the dictates of 
wisdom, and a proper devotion to truth and to duty may seem to 
demand. g, s. 



DEATH OF MRS. S. C. E. MAYO. 



It becomes our painful duty to announce the sad intelligence of the 
death of Mrs. Mayo, wife of Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Gloucester, Mass. 
She died July 9th. The death of Mrs. Mayo is a heavy affliction. 
To her devoted and promising husband, it is a loss which will throw a 
deep gloom over his fair prospects. Situated in the midst of a people 
who have ever been proverbial for kindness and attention to their 
minister, he found in his intelligent and amiable companion, one who 
truly sympathised with him in his wearying toils, and faithfully co- 
operated with him in all the great duties of his ministry. She was 
beloved by all, and esteemed as a woman of true piety, superior 
talents, and high accomplishments. She was with him in his parochial 
visits, and in those happy social gatherings which do so much to bind 
a pastor and people together. But, alas, he is now alone ! She whose 
presence enlivened his home, has suddenly departed, never more to 
return ! How desolate must it now be ! EUgrly in hie, and in about 
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two years after theil' happy union/death has sundered the ties which 
made them one on earth ! How mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 

The death of Mrs. Mayo is a great loss to our denomination. She 
commenced writing for our denominational papers when quite young, 
and her productions immediately attracted great attention. All 
accorded to her fine talents, and read with delight every thing from 
her pen. She contributed largely, not only for different weekly 
journals, but also for the Ladies' Repository, of which she was for 
a season assistant editor. Her valuable productions enriched the pages 
of the Miscellany and Quarterly* She wrote several interesting juvenile 
works, and edited, with fine taste and judgment, the Poems of Mrs. 
Scott ; whose biography, from her pen, though brief, has been 
regarded as one of the most interesting ever written. Besides, she 
has edited the Rose of Sharon from its commencement, and its wide 
circulation and great popularity are full proofs of the talent and taste 
with which it was conducted. Her productions, prose and poetical, 
have been universally considered as among the most interesting of itt 
many superior articles. Her death, then, is a denominational loss, and 
one which will be deeply felt. She has done much for our literature, 
our religion, the improvement of our inoral and religious feelings $ and 
long will her memory be fondly cherished by our whole people. 

As a friend, Mrs. Mayo was kind, sincere and obliging. All who 
knew her, loved her. Her attachments were strong ; and with 
manners the most quiet, and without the least attempt to display her 
talents or acquirements, she immediately gained the warmest love, and 
the undivided confidence of all with whom she became acquainted. 
She was never even suspected of cherishing an envious feeling, or of 
being actuated by a vain pride and ambition. She was modest, 
imassuming, gentle, and true-hearted. 

As a Christian, Mrs. Mayo was an example to all. In faith, in 
practice, in spirit, she was a disciple of Christ. Her whole influence 
was given for religion. In her productions she ably defended and 
beautifully illustrated its doctrines and precepts, and in her life she 
exhibited its kind and loving spirit. Though cheerful, she was never 
giddy ; though frank, she was never rude ; and, though devout, she 
had no affectation or cant. It is seldom that we meet one in whom 
so many Christian virtues are united, and whose character is so perfect. 

As a writer, Mrs. Mayo had but few equals. Her essays, her tales, 
and her poems, are all written in a chaste and elegant style, and are 
distinguished for brilliancy, strength and taste. Her later productions 
bear the marks of great care, and are among the most, finished 
productions of our literature. 
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Within the past year a brother of Mrs. Mayo departed this li&i 
when about entering our ministry, with prospects of usefulness which 
but few young men have to encourage them. Devotedly attached to 
each other and of the same faith, they were one in their tastes and 
feelings and aspirations. Alas ! they are nearly one in death. 

Thus, one after another, our female writers pass away ; and all 
whose death we lament} have fallen in early womanhood. Mrs. Scotti 
that sweet and pensive poetess, and whose soul was ever alive with the 
glorious faith which she cherished, has slept for years in the quiet spot 
which she selected for her earthly remains. Mrs. Jerauld, whose 
vigorous mind and fine fancy, and lofty impulses gave great power to 
her productions* sleeps in the lovely shades of Mount Auburn. And 
now Mrs. Mayo^ the good and the gifted, is gone I o. ▲. s. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



Removals. — Br. 6. S. Guernsey has commenced preaching in 
Bethel. Vt., half of the time, the other half in Rochester. Br. Axtel 
has removed to Fairhaven, Vi,, where be will preaph half of the time ( 
he will also preach in Poultney and Hydeville. Br. James Whittier, to 
Abington, Mass. Br. G. G. Strickland, to Saco, Me. Br. W. E. 
Loveland, to Hartland, Vt. Br. Dennis Chapin, to Huntington, ¥t. 
Br. Darwin Mott, to Lynn, Mass. 

Ori>i NATIONS. — ^Br. Charles A. Skinner w&s ordained as pastor of 
the Universalist Society in Dexter, N. Y., on Thursday evening, June 
1st ; Sermon by Bro. D. Skinner. Br. Benj. F. Bowles was ordained 
as pastor of the Second Society in Salem, Mass., on Wednesday, July 
12th; Sermon by Br. T. D. Cook, of Soutk Boston. 

Minister Converted. — ^The Western Universalist, says, ** Rev. 
^. Collins, of Switzerland Co., UmL, for many years a member of tiM 
Methodist Church, has recently connected himself wijth the Universalis^ 
denomination, and is preaching the perfect gospel. He is a good man| 
and will, we trust, do much for the cause he has espoused.^' 

Changes, — The Rev. John Prince, late pastor of one of the 
Universalist Societies in Danvers, has asked and received a dismission 
from the pastoral office. The Rev. B. H. Clark has ceased to be the 
pastor of the Universalist i9ociety in Annisgnam» Glouoester. 

Br. Abel C. Thomas has received and accepted an invitation to 
take the pastoral charge of his old Society, in Lombard Street, Phi^. 
He entered upon the pastoral relation on the first Sunday in June. 

Rev. J. B. Pons.-^The Massachusetts Convention of Universalistifi, 
passed at its late session, ,the following resolutions* 

Resolved^ That it is our duty to announce to the world, that Mr. J. 
ili..D«d8.i»iio:t in fellowship with the deooxnnation of UavrerstfUstifi 
and th^t we do not consider ourselves in any waj respqn«ible Jfor ^ 
conduct. 

' ^^dy That ^11 our denominsitiona! papers be requested to publish 
the above resolution. 
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THE MOTIVE TO OBEDIENCE. 



mr Rsv. s. eoFP< 



" Wlmt ! know ye not that yoar body is the temple of the Holy Gitoit, whieb ia !• 
yol, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own f For ye are bought with %■ 
price : ihererore, glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, wiiicfa are GodHk**— 
1 Cob. vi* 19, 20. 

Wb have quoted these verses, that we may have a full 
view of the iostructioa here presented ; though we intend 
to dwell chiefly upon the subject suggested by the last 
verse. That subject is, the motive to obedience — the 
reason why believers should glorify God in their bodies and 
spirits. 

Upon this point two very different theories are embraced 
and defended by different classes of Christians. One em- 
braces the doctrine of future endless rewards and punisb- 
ments ; and claims that this alone is sufficient to restrain 
from sip, and induce to a pious and holy life. The other 
maintains that this world is a state of retribution, and thai 
"we should love God because he first loved us." And for 
tkia doctrine, its advocates claim a superior moral power. 

voi,. ▼i.-'^No. iii« 7 
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I propose to examine this sabject, and see how the matter 
stands. 

It appears to me that the doctrine of future retribution 
makes obedience a mercenary concern. Men have been 
told, times without number, that if they were sinful, and died 
impenitent, they would sink to perdition, and be tormented 
forever ; while if they would repent and turn to God, they 
would secure a seat at his right hand, and ever enjoy the 
smiles of his countenance. And there is but little doubt, 
that through the influence of these assurances, hundreds 
and thousands have professed to experience religion, joined 
the church, performed the duties required, and supposed 
themselves good Christians. And there is just as little 
doubt, that many of those who arc now esteemed good 
church members, perform all they do for the cause of Christ 
from the same motive — many who give their money to build 
churches and support ministers ; who attend meeting, and 
pray, and exhort, that they may ** escape from hell, and fly 
to heaven." Nay, some are honest enough to acknowledge 
that they would not do these things, did they not expect, by 
so doing, to escape the torments of perdition, and secure 
the blessedness and glory of heaven ; — who say they would 
not be at the trouble of being religious, of attending meet- 
ing, bowing the knee in prayer, and worshipping God, if 
they believed that heaven was open to all. Others, more 
reckless still, yet professing to be Christians, tell us that if 
it were not for the fear of hell, they would run riot in 
iniquity, and take their fill of sin, and encourage others to 
do the same. Now the only legitimate inference which we 
can draw from this is, that all such persons are viHuous, so 
fkr as they are virtuous at all, not because they love vir- 
tue — and are religious, so far as they may be said to be 
religions at all, not because they see any beauty or loveli- 
ness in religion itself — but because they thereby expect to 
escape some great evil, and secure some great good, in 
another world. They worship God because they fear his 
frown and dread his vengeance ; and they perfOTm their 
religions duties, so called, because they hope thereby to 
secure a seat in the mansions of blessedness above. 

And the question now arises, is such service acceptable 
to God ? Is it Christian obedience ? And does it bring to 
the offerer the Christian rettard ? Upon the authority 
of Scripture, as well as reason, we answer all these ques- 
tions in the negative. What is the language of the text i 
Does the Apostle say, " Know ye not that there is a dreads 
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fill fiery hell to escape, and a glorious heaven to secure — 
therefore glorify God in your bodies, and in your spirits, 
which are his?" Or, does he say, ''There is a wrathful 
Deity whose anger we must appease, and whose favor we 
must secure, or we shall never reign with him in glory — 
and that therefore, we must glorify God in our bodies and 
spirits?" No, he says no such thing*. What then ? He is 
admonishing believers to flee /rom fornication — warning 
them against polluting, or defiling their bodies. And he 
says, ** Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own ? for ye are bought with a price — therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God's." 
And what is the argument here employed ? It is this, if we 
understand it. God is the former of the body, as well as the 
father of the spirit. And the body was given for a good, 
and not for an evil purpose. It is, for the present, the habitation 
of the immortal spirit — that spirit which Jesus bought with 
his own precious blood, and which the Holy Ghost is en- 
gaged in enlightening and sanctifying. And therefore, it 
should not be abused, but used as God designed — should be 
kept from pollution — from defilement by sin, that it may be 
a meet temple for the Holy Ghost. The spirit of God 
dwells not in a defiled, or polluted temple ; and so long as 
we are vicious and sinful, we cannot enjoy the smiles of our 
Maker, or the sanctifying influences of the spirit of truth. 
It is only by obeying the laws of our physical constituiionf 
and using the members thereof as God designed, that we 
can '* glorify God in our bodies.*^ So it is only by obeying 
the laws of our spiritual nature — that is, loving God su- 
premely and our fellow-men as ourselves — that we can 
"glorify God in our spirits," In this way Christ glorified 
God. And in this way should we glorify our Maker and 
Redeemer. 

Now this duty the Apostle enjoins in the text. And the 
reason given for its performance is, that we ''are bought 
with a price " — that our bodies and spirits are God's. And 
if this be so— -if God is the "former of our bodies, and the 
Father of our spirits," and we are his, and not our own — 
we are under the most solemn obligation to obey him. He 
has a perfect right to claim our obedience — to demand that 
we glorify him in our bodies and spirits. But this is not an 
arbitrary demand, having no reference to our happiness and 
well-being. But its very object is to secure these. We 
are so made, our constitutions are so moulded, that happi- 
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ness is the re^H of obedience to all the Creator's laws. 
So that it is our irUerestj as well as duty, to glorify God bj 
living in obedience to the laws of our nature. 

But further still. We are not only God's by creation 
and preservation, but also by redemption. As says our text, 
we *' are bought with aprice; and that price was no less than 
the life blood of the Son of God. Man had sinned, was lost 
ia ignorance and error, and was without hope, or God in the 
world. And God made bare his holy arm for his salvation. 
He commissioned Jesus to proclaim his undying love to his 
follen offspring, and give them the assurance of an immortal 
inheritance above. And Jesus, in the accomplishment of 
his mission, labored and toiled, suffered, bled, and died for 
us. He also arose from the dead, and ''brought life and 
immortality to light," and ascended to heaven as our fore- 
runner to endless life and joy. And by faith in him, we 
enter into rest, have a peace that passeth knowledge, receive 
the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls ; and 
are sealed with the holy spirit of promise, as the earnest 
ef our inheritance, until the redemption of the purchased 
possession. 

And is not here a sufficient reason why we should glorify 
God in our bodies and spirits, without calling in the aid of 
denunciations of wrath, and vengeance, and endless fire ? 
So it seems to us. To our mind it appears, as though that 
iedividual who has a realizing sense of the love of God, as 
manifested in the gift of his Son for our salvation, cannot 
bat glorify him in his body and spirit. Methinks that when 
by faith he sees the promised land of heavenly rest — when 
he can lay hold of the precious promises of eternal life, and 
eall them his — he will even catch the inspiration of angels, 
and shout in notes of lofty praise, ** Glory to God in tte 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men !" — 
That he would esteem it his highest privilege and greatest 
Joy to bow in humble reverence before the King of heaven, 
acknowledge Jesus as his master, and consecrate himself, 
MHil, body, and spirit, to the service of God. 

And so, if we have read aright, thought the New Testa- 
ment writers. Says Paul to the Romans : "I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service." And Peter thus writes : 
•* Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and preciom 
fromises, that by them ye might be partakers of the divine 
nature, having escaped the corruption there is in the world 
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through last/' So also the Apostle John sajs : "Herein is 
hve, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if Crod 
«o loted uSf we ought also to late one another,'^ And again : 
"We love him, because he first loved us." These declara- 
tions are all very plain ; and they all hannoniie. And the 
reader cannot but perceive that the tnciive to obedience is 
not drawn from the threatenings and denunciations of a 
vengeful Deity-^from the fear of suffering never ending 
torment, or the hope of receiving an infinite reward in 
heaven. No; but we are called upon to consecrate our- 
selves to the service of God, because of his mercies^ his 
precious promises, and his everlasting love. An appeal is 
made to the gratitude and love of man. Because Grod has 
done so much for us— because he is continually doing us 
good — and because he has promised ''to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think," we are 
called upon to love, reverence, and adore him ; to glorify 
him in our bodies and spirits, which are his. And is not 
this a reasonable service ? Most surely. And will it not be 
rendered much more willingly and ardently than would that 
which was rendered through fear of punishment, or hope of 
reward ? It will indeed be so. And will it not bring to the 
heart a richer reward, a sweeter peace, a holier joy, a 
diviner consolation ? It cannot be otherwise. God is love, 
the very fountain of benevolence, and his bosom overflows 
with love and good will to his children. It was love which 
prompted him to send his Son to redeem the world. And 
no service which we may render to him will be acceptable, 
unless it come from a true and loving heart. It is the hom- 
age of the affections which he desires. Hence the require- 
ment, ''Son, give me thy heart," And nothing short of 
this will be acceptable to God, or bring to the soul the 
Christian's reward. The slave may bow before his master, 
and obey his commands, because he fears the lash. And 
the subject may confess allegiance to a cruel tyrant because 
he dreads his vengeance. But because this may be done, 
it does not prove that the slave loves the master, or the sub- 
ject the tyrant. Nay, the very supposition proves conclu- 
sively that neither of them can love the person they obey, 
nor yield their service willingly. Such a thing would be 
impossible. So a person may bow before the Majesty of 
Heaven, profess to obey his commands, and worship before 
his throne, because he fears if he does not do this, he shall 
be shut out of heaven, and doomed to the unending agonies 
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of immortal wo< But such person does not, in reality, obey 
Mid worship God. For God requires the service of a loving, 
willing heart. But the person who worships through /ear 
does not love God. For " there is no fear in love ; but per* 
iect love casteth out fear : he that feareth is not made per- 
fect in love ; because fear hath torment." 

Then, my readers, if we would worship God aright, and 
experience the joy which true devotion brings, we must not 
worship through fear, or merely from selfish motives. But 
we must learn the true character of God — the object of the 
mission of his Son — his gracious designs and benevolent 
purposes concerning our lost race — and repose unshaken 
confidence in the rectitude and impartiality of his adminis- 
tration. Knowing that he is love, our Father and Friend*— 
and that it is his purpos.e to bless a world with the joys of 
bei^ven — we must bow in childlike simplicity and filial rev- 
edrence, and pour out before him the gratitude, and the de- 
votion of a warm and trusting heart. This will be acceptable 
to our Father in heaven, and fill our souls with joy and 
peace. We shall love God. We shall also fear him — nOt 
wkh that fear which hath torment — but with a filial, rever- 
ential fear — shall fear to disobey his commands, and sin 
against his love — shall trust him for all the good we need- 
live in peace— die in triumph — and go home to the upper 
world with shouts of rejoicing, leaving a good example, and 
a good name behind. 

AUxa%d$r, JV: Y. 



THE LIPE OF CHRISTIANITY' 

BT BBV. n. P. CUTTIlfO. 

9 m written, that ye ml^ht beltere that leaM It the Christ, the Son of Ood } 
Mitli^t beUffvinc ye might have life throogh his name."— Joiui xz. 31. 

Thjc inspired author of these words, evidently had two 
objects in view. First, to convince the readers of his por' 
tion of the divine record, that Jesus was the Christ — the 
sent of God ; and secondly, that through him and his teach** 
legs,, spiritual life is imparted to the believer. 

The works and doctrine of Christ are the great theme of 
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John's Gospel. He brings his miracles into open view. 
They are interwoven in the whole thread of the New Testa* 
ment narrative. They cannot be separated from it, unless 
ks authority is destroyed. We must either believe that 
Christ performed miracles which were real, or deny th« 
whole revelation of God to man. We must take the ground 
that the gospel is a system of fabulous narrations, and des* 
titute of any foundation in truth. 

Christ's wonderful works, we do not conceive, can be 
justly classified under the head of natural events. His 
miracles are above natural law, — separate and distinct from 
it. This idea may be more apparent by attending to the 
definition of a miracle : "^ miracle is an effect or eveni^ 
€Oi^rary tO the established constitution or course of things ^ or a 
senMle suspension or controlment of or deviation from, the 
knmon laws of nature, wrought by the immediate act of (rod."* 
Natural law is a rule of action — the method which God has 
chosen to make known his will through the medium of the 
material universe. What conBtitutes natural law, is, the 
fact that it operates in the same manner in every period, in 
every department of the physical world. The more research 
baa been made into its arrangements, the more clearly has 
the truth been developed that there is an infiexible order of 
events established in the material universe. It is a singular 
circumstance, if a miracle comes within the domain of natu« 
ral laws, that every discovery in science has strengthened 
the uniformity and inflexibility of their operation. Becai^e 
a mirade is something distinct from nature, it does not fol- 
low that it is a violation of, or infringement upon any plan 
included in God's government. It may be affirmed, that 
natural laws are the ministers of God's will, that his power 
which imparts to them harmony and perfection, is concealed 
from our view by a material curtain, — also works miracles 
as a more striking development of his will, and therefore, a 
miracle may be included under the head of natural law. If 
the definition of a miracle, already given, be correct, it 
is a deviation from suspension or controlmetU of nature's laws, 
wrought by the immediate power of God. Such is not the 
ease with any of these events which take place under our 
observation ; they are the result of a series of causes, ope* 
rating in obedience to fixed principles from the dawn of 
coreation. Throughout the whole realm of science, we do 
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not know that any truth, or any distinct set of principled 
has been made known to man by any suspension in naturci 
or by the immediate agency of God. Our ignorance of the 
fact, it is true, proves nothing. We know that raising a 
man to life, who had been dead four days, is a controlment 
of nature, and must be, by an act on the part of God, 
through a divinely appointed agent. This instance must 
suffice as one definite reason^ why we cannot classify the 
miracles of Christ with natural events. 

Christ, by his miraculous works, met a great demand of 
the human mind. His own nation required proofs of him, 
that he was the Son of God. It would be expected of him, 
claiming divine authority, to teach and sanction his doctrine, 
that he would develope the evidence of his claims in the 
most open manner. His enemies, in the age in which he 
preached, never denied that he wrought miracles. This 
fact deserves serious attention. There are those at the 
present time, who assume that Christianity is not what it 
professes to be, that its miracles are either fictions or im-* 
possibilities. Jesus was surrounded with sharp opposera 
who watched every opportunity to prove that his claims 
were not real, but false. We know not that any denied 
the reality of his miracles. They evaded their force by 
assuming that they were performed by other agencies than 
those which God had placed in his hands. If miracles are 
fictions and impossibilities, why was not the fact demon- 
strated, why was not Xhe attempt made, by the most bitter 
enemies of Christianity, in the age of Christ and the Apos* 
ties ? Men who now would make Christ an impostor, his 
system a record of fables, ought to be able to produce some 
authentic proofs to sustain their positions from those who 
opposed Christianity at the time it was announced. This 
we venture to say cannot be done. Jesus' wonderful worki 
were wrought not in private, but in open day, before men of 
all ranks and conditions. If they were false, his enemies 
would have exposed them, and that exposition, we hav6 
good reason to believe, would have been left on record. 
Without refuting this assumption in detail, we can only say, 
that it looks like a lack of judgment and a narrower view of 
God and nature, when it is acknowledged that he exists, 
and governs it by laws, and yet deny that it is inconsistent 
for him to suspend their regular order, and make them 
especial ministers, of his will. When we assert that God 
has the power to perform a miracle, we claim that nature is 
so under his control, that lie can suspend its laws and make 
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them subservient to a good purpose. Whether this view is 
more consistent and honorable to God, than the assumption, 
that nature is so fixed in its order, that it is impossible for 
him to change its uniformity, we shall leave to the reflecting 
reader to judge. 

The inquiry suggests itself, — for what purpose were the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, performed ? 
Evidently, that the authority of Christ might be established, 
that man in coming ages might have faith in him as the sent 
of God. This design is kept in view through all of Christ's 
teachings. We conceive that the chief reason why they 
are recorded and transmitted to us is, that our faith may 
not rest upon any slight foundation, not in the wisdom of thia 
world, but in the truth of God. We are not eye witnesses 
of his works as were his disciples, and to us, they may not, 
when disconnected from the circumstances under which 
they were performed, be the highest evidence of his divine 
authority ; but we cannot do without them. They come to 
us as well authenticated as any part of Christianity. To 
take them from it, is to destroy the whole system, leave it 
without Christ, and without immortality. We believe Christ 
and Christianity to be standing miracles, which cannot be 
classed under any moral or natural phenomena. They are 
separate and distinct from the natural course of events, and 
without the domain of nature. A religion which was an- 
nounced by its author, in the outset, to become universal, 
we should expect, would have startling testimony for its 
support. If reliance can be placed upon unimpeached evi- 
dence, historical facts, Christianity has such testimony for 
its support. For the first two centuries after Christ, we 
have not found that his most distinguished opposers denied 
the reality of his miracles. Every man acquainted with the 
history of his system, knows this to be a fact. Those who 
deny it, either have not read, or they have read very care- 
lessly. Let not the impression be made upon our minds, 
that the miracles are of no consequence. ** They are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ." 

In assuming this position, we do not affirm that they are 
the only ground of true faith. They are one great element 
of Christianity which has lived through nearly two thousand 
years, and stood the test of the most rigid criticism. Con- 
nected as they are with means to establish the faith of man 
in God, in the doctrine of Christ, and in the triumph of his 
kingdom in the earth, they are worthy of the unqualified 
assent of all rational and candid minds. 
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From this view of the subject great moral power has 
been imparted to those who have believed in Christ, and 
been governed by his spirit. There is an internal evidence, 
growing out of the external, which comes within the range 
of the most common capacity. It is the most convincing 
and the least liable to mistake. It is an experimental 
knowledge of Christianity. This is a kind of evidence 
which does not depend upon abstract reasoning, nor logical 
deductions. It results from living so much like Christ, 
that we feel a unison with him, and with the moral power of 
his doctrine. Then comes the spontaneous assent of the 
moral faculties and the intellect to the truth of his authority 
and religion. He who cherishes in his soul devout love to 
God, who sees in him a fulness of truth, goodness and 
power, who has arisen to this conception through Christ, 
who has cultivated his spirit, whose actions are in harmony 
with it, has at all times the evidence in his own mind, in its 
most perfected form ; and if he cannot express it in accu« 
rate terms, he feels it to be an indubitable fact. Having 
this evidence in the mind, it amounts to more than an assent 
of the intellect to the truth, that God is love. It will bo 
known as an experimental fact, the most universal and ele- 
vating of which the human mind is susceptible. If it is 
asked, where we shall gain a knowledge of this principle, — 
we answer, in the system which Jesus taught and lived. 
He was the fullest manifestation of the love of God to man. 
It was the great element in which he lived, the spirit by 
which all his actions were governed. He demonstrated to 
the ignorant world its power to redeem and bless mankind. 
The more men learn and practise this principle, the more 
will they realize how much reality and truth live in the sys- 
tem which Jesus revealed to the world. There may be an 
experimental evidence of this truth, which to some minds, is 
more satisfactory than external proof, depending upon logi- 
cal and historical testimony. The miracles of Christ were 
designed to impress upon the mind a deeper conviction of 
the lovie of God ; for they were all performed to accomplish 
benevolent purposes. 

What characterized all Christ's conduct towards man ? 
It was a philanthropy which overlooked outward forms and 
distinctions, and saw in man what had not before been 
discovered, the germs of perfection and immortality. Who- 
ever imbibes the spirit of this principle, has the witness ia 
himself of its high origin. No course of argument can 
lessen our confidence in what we know by experience is of 
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SUt^h utitity, which teaches us to treat man as a hrotheri 
and a child of God. If there is any evidence which meets 
the want of the common mind, it is the practical influence of 
those principles for which we have contended. To whom 
shall we attribute their moral, regenerating influence ? To 
no person but Jesus. This influence is owning not only to 
the purity of his character, but to his miraculous power. 
Jesus himself is a standing miracle. He is above nature, 
from whatever point we may view his character. He main-* 
tained his perfection through his life, and died with a prayer 
on his lips, which will be acknowledged a striking evidence 
that he was the Son of God. 

The purity of his character, the moral power and adapta- 
tion of his doctrine to human nature, are rational grounds of 
faith in Christ, as a divinely commissioned person. His 
doctrine and his character owe their greatness to his mirac* 
ulous power. All the internal evidence upon which so 
much has been said, and which is affirmed to be superior to 
all other, grows out of the miracles. Were it not for the 
supernatural in Christianity, the internal evidence would be 
wanting in its kindling energy and vitality. 

The . next idea in the passage at the head of this article, 
is that, believing, we may have life through his name. The 
Kfe of Christianity is the great want of human nature. It 
demands the highest form of truth and spirituality. This 
demand cannot always be evaded. There are stern reali- 
ties in human life which call into action its energies, and 
the soul will not rest till its confidence is fixed in the truth 
of Christianity, and it feels more than it ever has, the vitality 
of its doctrines. Its spirit is pervading the moral universe, 
and Christ has now many willing subjects in the world. 
Their spiritual life is united to Christianity. It is em- 
phatically the light and guide of the world, in the path of 
wisdom and substantial happiness. The enquiry of late has 
arisen, — ^to what system shall we go, to find truth in its 
purest form, truth which will meet the progressive demands 
of the soul ? It cannot be found in any of the creeds which 
pass current in the Christian church. They have but little 
life, and none to impart. To select a few points of technical 
theology, and arrange them in the form of a creed, points 
which are of human origin, which do nothing so much as to 
humanize the character of God, will not answer the demand 
of enlightened reason, nor the growing wants of the soul. 
In proportion as it expands and progresses, it goes beyond 
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the pale of creeds, into the open sunshine of Christianity^ 
Doctrines to which so much importance has been attachedi 
do not now appear to be believed as realities, except in few 
instances. They are not propagated with that zeal which 
characterize earnest men. There is evidently a lack of 
vitality in the faith of many Who profess to believe in the 
popular doctrines termed orthodox. We have entirely mis- 
taken the office of reason, the moral nature of man, if these 
doctrines will satisfy and yield support in the conflicts of 
life. They can grant us no comfort from the idea that sin 
will have an end, and everlasting righteousness be brought 
ia. This great truth is denied. It is not an element which 
enters into them. Having no moral life, they can inspire 
none in the mind of the believer. 

We must look in vain to wordly systems of philosophy 
for moral life. They are destitute of that religion which 
will do in life and death. Life and immortality are not de- 
veloped with any clearness by them, and the mind is led in 
conjecture upon the great truth. We must come to Chris- 
tianity for those truths which will answer the claims of rea- 
son, do for a rule of action through life, and sustain the 
soul in death. Christianity separated from every thing 
which the wisdom of the world has attached to it, in its 
purity and power, is now the great want of the Christian 
worl^. Faith in Christ is the first essential thing. With- 
out it, we cannot in any true sense, be called ChristiansL 
It is not required without evidence. It is ample and full to 
that mind that will investigate for itself. To Jesus we 
must come ; for he only has the words of eternal life. If 
we are in sin, and feel the need of a Saviour we can Hnd 
one in Christianity. Christ is a Saviour from sin. If with- 
out hope, we can obtain one in the gospel. In the hour of 
sorrow, his gospel will afford us consolation. In that last 
and solemn hour in which we must exchange worlds^ whea 
the winter of death comes upon us, faith is a sun whose 
light scatters the darkness from the soul, and brings to view 
a home beyond the grave. This faith embodies life and 
happiness. In the religion of Jesus Christ is the true 
wealth of the mind ; in it our enduring and substantial 
•DJoyment. 

East Highgatet Vt* 
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THE ARTIST OF THE CELL. 



■T JULIA ▲. FLKTOHKB. 



The heavy task of the day is o'er. 

And he hath returned to his cell once more ; 

He hath worked ail day with his brothers m 

He hath finished his task at the stated time ; 

He hath gloomily bowed at the place ef prayer, 

Tet closed his heart to the accents there; 

With an iron brow, and an iron tread 

He the line of the convict band hath led, 

Fiercely answering, look for look. 

The curious gaze he so ill could brook ; 

He hath entered his cell, and the door is fast ; 

He is left alone with his God, at last. 

Alone with his God ! and his thoughts iy back 
With rapid wing on their guilt-stained track ; 
They shuddering pass by the haunts of crime, 
Through the long, dark years of his later tkoe, 
Through the dark temptations, the want, and wo, 
The struggle, the fall, the remorse, they go — 
Wearily on through the gloom they roam. 
Till they reach the light of his early home. 
Again he sits by the cheerful hearth. 
Again he joins in their tones of mirth. 
Again he smites, as in days gone by. 
To the loving glance of his mother's eye. 

His sister, his own petted one, is there, 
With her dimpled cheek, and her soft light hair. 
With her happy smile^ and her look of love, 
And low soft tone of the brooding dove. 
She is kneeling there, in her merry play. 
On the bank where he knelt in his earlier day, 
Ere yet on his spirit or brow had lain. 
The gloom of his guilty strife for gain. 
VOL. VI. — NO. III. 8 
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No longer he seeth his prison b&re. 
Nor marketh the gathering shadows there> 
Nor through the grating the fTtful light. 
By which he sketcheth the vision bright. 

The shadows of night are passing away. 

Bright through his cell gleams the dawning day ;; 

Steadily still he toileth on^ 

Though bis eye is dim, and his cheek is wan^ 

f*or the moments that have so quickly flown 

Have made that vision forever his OMm. 

There is the cottage— the roof-tree old — 

Out by the door sits the watch dog bold ; 

There is his mother's holy smile ; 

There is his sister with playful wile ; 

While manly brothers around her stand. 

And his father blesses the household band. 

There have been pictures of nobler name» v 
Winning the artist loftier fame ; 
But never one had a holier power. 
Than the one thus wrought at the midnight hour^ 
It hath stayed a soul in its downward track, 
It hath brought a sinner in penitence back. 
He writes, — ** The home of my early years,'* — 
And the sudden gush of unwonted tears. 
Tell that even there, — in the prison cell, 
Where guilt and wo with their victims dwells— 
Glimpses of holy love may come, 
And visions bright of a better home. 



We should not despair of the goodness of the world, 
though we do not happen to see it immediately around us. 
The atmosphere is still blue, though so much of it as is en^ 
closed in our apartments is colorless^r 
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HISTORY OF THE UNlVEBdALIST SOCIETY IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 



TTBITTBIV POR THC MiaCKLLANT BT RBT. THOMAS WHITTBMORB. 

The history of this society resolves itself naturally into 
eleven periods, as follows : 

1. — ^The visits of Rev. John Murray to Portsmouth, 1773 — 1776. 

2 —Mr. Noah Parker's ministry, 1777—1787. 

3.-^From the death of Rev. Noah Parker to the settlement 

of Rev. George Richards, 1787 — 1798. 

4. — Rev. Greorge Richards' ministry, 1798 — 1809. 

&— Rev. Hosea Ballou's ministry, 1809 — 1816. 

6. — Rev. Sebastian Streeter's ministry, 1815—1824. 

7.— Rev. Edward Turner's ministry, 1824—1828. 

8.— Rev. Thomas F. King's ministry, 1828—1836. 

9.— Rev. Moses Ballou's ministry, 1836—1848. 

10. — Rev. G. W. Montgomery's ministry, 1848 — 1846. 

11. — ^Rev. Moses Ballou's ministry, (second term,) 1845 — 1848. 

I. THE VISITS OP REV. JOHN MURRAY. 

Mr. Murray made bis first visit to this town on the 10th 
of November, 1773. He had arrived in Boston, the latter 
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pftrt of the preceding month ; and having preached there 
several times, he was invited to visit Newbury port, probably 
by some persons who had heard him in Boston. While in 
Newburyport, he was invited by several gentlemen of Ports- 
mouth to visit that place. He says : 

" I was received at Portsmouth with most flattering marks of kind- 
ness. The pulpit of the Separate minister, Mr. Drown, then recently 
deceased, was thrown open to me ; the congregations were large ; 
my adherents were truly respectable, and I was earnestly urged to 
ta!ke up my residence among them. The meeting-house of Mr. Drown 

bemg too small, 1 was invited into the pulpit of Dr. L , in which 

I preached, two clergymen occupying seats therein. In Portsmouth I 
received many marks of friendship ; my necessities were sought out, 
and removed ; and the names ofClarkson, Morrison, Hart, and Drown, 
son of the deceased minister, were, on that first visit, among my most 
partial friends." — Murray* a Life, Itt edition, page 182. 

On the 9th of the following April, (1774,) he received 
from the church and society of Separatists in Portsmouth, 
a solemn and affectionate invitation to take the pastoral 
charge ; but he was not then convinced that he ought to 
settle in any place, {Ibid, 185.) He had not declared in 
that place, probably, his belief in the final salvation of all 
mankind, except in the use of scriptural language ; and this 
society having been pleased with his peculiar style of 
preaching, his views of Christ, of the sovereignty of grace, 
and finally his antinomianism, extended the invitation re- 
ferred to. He probably foresaw, that on a full definition of 
his opinions, he would not be regarded as a proper man for 
them. In January, 1775, he made his second visit to New- 
buryport and Portsmouth. By this time, it was known that 
he believed unqualifiedly in the final restitution of all things. 
He had then been stoned for that belief in one of the pul- 
pits of Boston. Many of his former friends, on account of 
his faith in this respect, forsook him ; but their places were 
supplied by others, — among whom he named Judge and 
Sheriff Parker, Atkinson, Wentworth, Austin, Warner, 
Sheafe, Langdon, Sewall, Brackett, Whipple, Thompson, 
Turner, Gardner, Massey, Jackson, &c. &.c. He contin- 
ued an occasional visitor to Portsmouth for many years, 
and when other pulpits were closed against him, the doors 
of the Episcopal church were thrown open, as we shall see 
in the succeeding section. 

II. MR. NOAH FARK£B's MINISTBT. 

Among the converts to the peculiar sentiments of Mr. 
Murray in Portsmouth, was a Mr. Noah Parker, a man of 
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devout life, of excellent character, an industrious mechanic, 
of the occupation of a black and white smith. Mr. Murraj, 
who followed a master that was the son of a carpenter, did not 
disdain to hold cordial fellowship with Mr. Parker ; and as 
long as the latter lived he was his friend and correspondent. 
Several oF Mr. Murray's letters and sketches in the three 
octavo volumes, appear to have been directed to him. In 
the year 1777, six brethren began to hold meetings in the 
house of George Massey, probably the same person men- 
tioned above. Mr* Parker became their preacher. Their 
numbers increased, and they hired a school-house in what 
is now called Market Street, known by the name of Dear- 
born's School-house, which occupied the site on which the 
Commercial Bank now stands. Mr. Murray continued oc- 
casionally to visit Portsmouth ; and when all the other 
churches were closed against him, the Episcopal church 
was opened. It was impossible for the congregations that 
desired to hear him to be accommodated in a school-house. 
At length, certain individuals in the Episcopal Society began 
to show discontent at his being admitted mto their church. 
This roused the feelings of a large part of the society, when 
they addressed to Mr. Murray the foUowing declaration: 

** Whereas it is represented that some ol^ections have been made by 
one, or more persons, belonging to the church called Queen's t!)hapej, 
-against the doors thereof being opened, for the admission of Mr. John 
Murray to preach the gospel ; wherefore, we the subscribers, proprie- 
tors, and parishioners of the church aforesaid, having taken the same 
into cohsideration — do (in order to remove any difficulties that might 
aride ill that gentleman's breast in consequence of such objections) — 
liereby fully declare our free will, and consent, that the said -church be 
"opened at all time«, whenever it may be convenient for him to 
perform divine service in town, more especially during his present 
stay ; and, instead of deeming it an indulgence granted him, we shall. 
On the contrary, acknowledge it a fa^or conferred on us, in his accept- 
ance of this invitation. Portsmouth, May 24, 1181,' '-^Signed by 
twenty-four of the leading members of the church in Portsmouth^ 

The Society increasing in numbers, the brethren were 
soon compelled to remove from Dearborn's School-house ; 
and they obtained a building formerly owned by the Sande- 
manians, that stood on an elevation nearly opposite to the 
present Universalist Meeting-house. In 1783, or the fol- 
lowing year, they commenced the erection of a small meet^ 
ing-house in Vaughan Street, (see New Hampshire Register, 
for 1844, for the facts in the preceding part of this para- 
graph,) on a piece of land purchased of Mr. Samuel Hill, 
xhe builders of this house alphabetically arranged, were 

VOL. VI. — ^NO. in. 8* 
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Oeorge Mkinson, Esq,, Joseph Ayers ^Mner BlMdell^ Putir 
Ckmes, George Doeg, Alexander Ewin, Daniel Fowle, 
George Hust, Richard Jackson, Samuel Jackson, Jeremiak 
lAbhey, George Maaaey, Thomas Martin, Nathaniel Mel- 
eher, Nathan Nichols, Peter Pearce, Samuel Place, Thonras 
Parker, William Plaisted, Noah Parker, (the preacher,) 
Martin Parry, Edmund Roberts, Daniel R. Rogers, Damtl 
Rindge, James Sheafe, Jonathan Shillaber, John Shackford, 
Greorge Turner, Jacob Tread well, John Wendell, Joshua 
Wenttoorth, and Dr. Warren. The principal men are 
marked in italics. Rev. Noah Parker continued to preach 

J' 1 this house until his death, which took place August 17| 
787. 

III. FROM THE DEATH OF MR. PARKER TO THE MINlSTRT 
OF MR. RICHARDS. 

The society was now without a preacher* On Oct df 
1787) thej passed the following t<^. 

'* This society being now destitute of a public speaker ^ by the death 
«f our esteemea friend and brother, Noah Parker, who departed this 
life Aug. 17, last past, and the society being desirous of meeting a« 
usual in the meeting-house on the Sabbath, do agree to invite our 
brother, J. M. Sewall, to speak on said days.** 

Mr. Sewall was a lawyer in Portsmouth, a rery respecta^ 
ble and excellent citizen. We find no evidence of his com- 
pliance with this request ; and on the following January, 
the society empowered the wardens to take charge of the 
house; and in case a speaker was obtained, to employ some 
person to open and tend it. Probably they had occasional 
preaching. The meetings for the choice of officers and 
other business were regularly kept up ; and as a debt was 
due on the meeting-house, measures were taken, by tax, to 
have it paid. At length the society grew weary of going on 
without the regular ministration of the word. They had 
suffered some inconvenience also for the want of incorpo- 
rate powers, in regard to obtaining repairs and fixtures for 
the meeting-house ; and on March 14th, 1793, they voted, 

** That the wardens be desired to get an act incorporating this sod' 
<s^, 80 OS to subject the property to keep the house m repairs on/y." 

Ministers of other denominations were occasionally admit- 
ted into the house. The act of incorporation was at once 
obtained, and mentions Daniel Rindge, Thomas Martin, 
Jonathan M. Sewall and Martin Parry, with many others. 
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M the petitioners. It passed the Hoase ofRepresentatitrefl 
Jane 17, 1793, and passed the Senate and receired the 
sanction of Gov. Bartlett on the following day. Soon after 
this, attempts were made to give the Society a firmer bond 
of union ; and that the members might be known, a com* 
pact was drawn up, to which each one was required to 
sign his name. A sabscription paper was circulated at 
the same time, to see how much money might be raised to 
induce Rev. Geo. Richards to romove to Portsmouth and 
accept the pastoral care. Mr. Richards had had the 
pastoral charge of the pulpit of the Universalists in Boston ; 
but as Mr. Murray removed to that town in the fall of 1793, 
the services of Mr. Richards were no longer required there. 
The Portsmouth society probably learned these facts ; for 
on Aug. ^th, of the year last named, they voted, that 

"The wardens, Mr. Abner Blaisdell and Mr. Martin Parry, be 
requested to inform Mr. Richards of the amount of the subscription 
and the design thereof, for his consideration, and acquaint hkn that 
the society are desirous of his coming and roudkig among thorn," Uc 

The precise time of his removal is not apparent, but the 
probability is that his year commenced on the first of the 
ensuing January, 1794. 

IV. MR. RICHARDS* MINISTRY. 

The guidance of the Society was evidently in the hands 
of wise men, who had a just dread of leaving its matters 
teosely ; they wished every thing to be done orderly, and 
they desired to have the society stand on a sure basis. 
Accordingly in March, 1796, they again took measures for 
a new consolidation. A meeting was called. Mr. Blaisdell 
and Mr. Parry, wardens, together with Capt. George Hart, 
Jonathan Ayers and Jeremiah Libbey were made a committee 
fer the purpose of devising some better plan for the govern- 
ment of the society ; and they were requested to obtain the 
advice and assistance of Mr. Richards. A code of rules 
seem to have been drawn up, which were adopted at a 
society meeting, May 17, 1796. In this way matters went 
on for two years; when the grave question came up in a 
parish meeting, whether Mr. Richards was tpialified to unite 
persons in marriage ; and in the moirth of May, 1796, a 
^xymmitlee was appointed to consuk with him on that poAot. 
This consultation led to the belief that it was necessary for 
him to be ordained. They requested to know his will in 
respect to that matter ; and after taking two or three Saib* 
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baths, ia which to declare to them his views of the holy 
Scriptures, he consented to be ordained. The services 
, took place on the 11th of July, 1799. Jeremiah Libbey, one 
of the members, introduced the CKercises by a brief declar'» 
ation of the purpose of the meeting. Elder Edmund Pilla- 
bury made the introductory prayer ; Bro. John Foster^ 
of Taunton, preached a suitable sermon ; Bro. Libbey 
delivered the Scriptures, assisted by the Committee; Bro* 
Richards returned a suitable answer ; Bro. Foster gave the 
charge ; Bro. Pillsbury the right hand of fellowship ; Bro. 
Foster the concluding prayer. The principal members at 
this time were Jeremiah Libbey, Mark Simes, Wm. Som-" 
ersby, Martin Parry, Moses Woodward, Clement JacksoDi 
Peter Coues, John Rayner, Abner Blaisdell, John Froth- 
ingham, Jacob Walden, Thomas Simes, Wm. Hare, &c. 
Immediately after the ordination of Mr. Richards, a com- 
mittee of the most respectable members was appointed, in 
conjunction with the wardens, for advising relative to any 
thing they might conceive for the benefit and edification of 
the society ; and this committee was regularly kept up for a 
series of years. Mr. Richards' pay for three years from 
Jan. 1st, 1798, to Jan. 1st, 1801, was $760, being about 
$250 per year ; to this perhaps certain contributions were 
added. This evidently was not sufficient to maintain him, 
but the deficiency was made up by the payments he received 
as a teacher of youth. In Nov. 1802, the society met with 
a severe loss, in the death of two of its wardens, viz. Martin 
Parry and Thomas Simes. Scarcely could any other two 
have been stricken, whose death the society would have 
tnore deeply lamented. Jeremiah Libbey and Nathaniel 
Melcher were chosen in their place?. In 1803 a porch was 
erected on the east side of the meeting-house, and a gallery 
was fitted up. The growth of the congregation probably 
rendered this necessary. A centre aisle was also cut 
through the house. In 1804 Mr. Richards' salary was 
1^3.33, or £100, with the contributions. The next year 
it was raised to $500. By this time the society had become 
tired of raising their money by subscription. By the origi- 
nal act of incorporation, it had been provided, at their own 
request, that they should never levy a tax except for repairs 
of the meeting house. They petitioned in 1806, that a sec- 
tion of their former act be repealed, that they might have 
the same power for levying and collecting taxes as was by 
law given to the north parish in the town. The act was 
granted and approved by Gov. Langdoo, June 10th. 
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Another inconvenience sufiered bj the society was, that 
the meeting-house was too small for the growing congrega- 
tion ; and desires began to be expressed for a new house. 
In January, 1807, a body of men offered to purchase a lot of 
land and build a house for the use of the society, if the 
society would gi?e them the benefits arising from the sale 
of the pews. This was agreed to, and the house was forth- 
with erected. The leading men in building, were Mark 
Simes, Wm. Simes, Oliver C. Blunt, Lewis Barnes, Isaac 
Waldron, Jr., Jeremiah Libbey, Daniel R. Rogers, Geo. 
Simes, Abner Blaisdell, Charles Treadwell, Daniel Hunt-^ 
ress, Abraham Shaw and others. The house was dedica- 
ted on January 28, 1808; sermon by Rev. Thomas Jones. 
About the same time Mr. Richards received an invitation to 
remove to Philadelphia, and a letter came on from that city, 
urging the society to submit to his removal ; but they voted 
that they could not consent on their part to the separation. 
The society in Philadelphia, however, persevered in their 
application ; and at length, in May, 1809, the society in 
Portsmouth voted to give Mr. Richards a dismission, with 
friendly testimonials. They had now a new and very large 
house ; and it was highly necessary that they should have 
another clergyman without delay. A committee was des- 
patched, therefore, to attend the dedication of the new Uni- 
versalist meeting-house in Salem, and to confer with the 
ministers who might be there on the subject. A special 
effort was made, but without effect, to obtain the services of 
Rev. Edward Turner. The attention of the society was 
next turned to Rev. Hosea Ballou, of Barnard, Vermont. 
They extended an invitation to him, which he accepted, 
after due deliberation ; and he removed to Portsmouth in 
the last of September, 1809. 

V. MR. BALLOU 'S MINISTRY. 

Mr. Ballou at the time of his removal to Portsmouth was 
thirty-eight years of age. His fame as a preacher, of elo- 
quence and deep reasoning powers, was spread over New 
England ; and he had been the author of several very popu- 
lar works on theology, especially his Treatise on the Atone- 
ment. High expectations were justly entertained in the 
hearts of the Portsmouth society by his removal to that 
place. He was installed on the 6th of November, 1809. 
The sermon on the occasion was preached by Rev. Edward 
Turner, from 2 Tim. i, first of 8. Mr. Ballou's preaching 
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attracted large crowds to the new and spacious meeting- 
house, in which the society had been established about a 
year and a half. It was a time of much excitement in 
religious matters. Immediately following the installation, 
the Rev. Joseph Walton, one of the regular clergymen of 
the town, addressed a letter of counsel and warning to Mr. 
Ballou. He felt, he said, that a man who preached the 
doctrine of the universal salvation of mankind, was lead- 
ing souls astray, and making the hearts of the righteous 
sad by teaching a system of lies. Mr. Ballou replied, 
whereupon Mr. Walton wrote again, and thus the contro- 
versy began. Mr. Walton said — 

*• I see on the Lord's day, great numbers of precious souls going 
and returning from your meeting ; and, as far as 1 know my own 
heart, I do not envy you for that ; but have often prayed that the gifts 
and natural abilities you have, might be sanctified and turned with 
right improvements, which is the glory of God and the saving benefit 
of your hearers." 

In the meantime the Rev. Joseph Buckminster also had 
been prompted to write Mr. Ballou to warn him in regard 
to the doctrine he preached. The effect of this was to pro- 
duce a series of epistles between them ; and thus Mr. 
Ballou had a controversy with each of them on his hands 
at the same time. These letters were published in the year 
1811, under the title, **A Series of Letters," &c. Some 
little time later. Rev. George Forrester, a Baptist preacher, 
published Strictures on the Treatise on Atonement, and 
Notes and Illustrations of the Parables, two works that had 
been written and published by Mr. Ballou during his resi- 
dence in Vermont. Mr. B. replied in the year 1813, in a 
small work entitled, *'An Attempt with a Sofl Answer to 
turn away Wrath, in Letters addressed to Mr. George For- 
rester, Calvinist Baptist Preacher." Thus was the time of 
Mr. Ballou employed : He supplied the pulpit regularly 
and faithfully ; visited his parish in sickness and health; 
attended to the instruction of the young ; and travelled 
considerably in discharge of duties abroad. Among the 
melancholy duties of his pastorship in Portsmouth, was the 
delivering a discourse on the death of his predecessor, Rev. 
George Richards. The latter gentleman, as we have 
shown, had removed to Philadelphia, where, aOer three or 
four years of earnest effort for the good of his society, 
he became afflicted with an exceedingly dangerous ner- 
Tous irritation. In the midst of his grief, his beloved 
companion, his solace in all his earthly woes, was removed 
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by death ; and thus he was plunged into the deepest dark*- 
ness Reason Was beclouded and lost. He was removed 
to a retreat for the insane ; but in a fatal moment, when 
left alone, he hung himself. When the afflicting intelli* 
gence reached Portsmouth, Mr. Ballou preached a very 
appropriate discourse, from the words, '*He was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief." 

The few years during which JVIr. Ballou officiated in the 
pastorship in Portsmouth, were marked with great political 
excitement. Party feeling was at its height. The two 
parties, federalists and democrats, swallowed up the whole 
community. Mr. Ballou sympathized principally with the 
latter. It is not to be inferred, however, that he took a 
leading or even active part in political movements. In his 
society were persons of both parties, some of them very 
earnest in their feelings and efforts. A slight remark made 
by Mr. Ballou, in answer to a question proposed to him, 
reached the ears of some of the members of his society, 
who were of the federal party, and excited in their minds a 
strong opposition to him. They were good men ; but their 
strong party feelings at the time, led them to severe meas- 
ures, which, in more deliberate moments, they probably 
would not have justifiecf. At a parish meeting on June 21st, 
1813, the customary salary of $800 was voted to Mr. Ballou; 
whereupon three of the prominent members entered a pro- 
test against their being called on, in any way, to contribute 
to his support. The society refused to enter the protest 
upon the records ; and the three individuals referred to, 
with perhaps, two or three others, withdrew from the 
society. The large body of the parishioners, however, 
and members of both political parties, still remained at- 
tached to Mr. Ballou ; the same salary was continued 
to him as before ; and the society would have increased his 
compensation rather than to have lost his services. In 
May, 1815, the wardens, (to wit, Samuel Mudge,* Abner 
Greenleaf and John Locke,) were instructed to wait on Mr, 
Ballou, and offer him the customary salary of $800 for the 
ensuing year ; but he had already received an invitation to 
remove to Salem, Mass., to take charge of the ^Universalist 
society in that town, left destitute by the removal of Rev. 
Edward Turner to Charlestown. A special committee was 
appointed to wait on Mr. Ballou to express the desires of 

* The father of Mr. Alfred Mudge, one of the proprieton of the " UnhrcMaliit 
MiMellaiiy.'' 
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the society for his continuance. The wardens were aubse* 
quently sent to him on a similar errand ; but the result Wa«i 
he felt it his duty to remove to Salem. Still not disheart* 
ened, the society appointed yet another committee — 

"To confer with the Salem society and Mr. Ballon* and see if 8om« 
honorable arrangement cannot be made for the purpose of retainiDg 
him in his present situation; and that the committee be authorized to 
•tate to Mr. Ballou, that in case he continues with us* he shall receive 
the same compensation for his services that he is now offered by the 
Salem society, provided it shall not exceed nine hundred dollars.'* 

A correspondence was had with the Salem society, and 
further conference with Mr. Ballou ; but all efforts proving 
unavailing, the society voted, June 19, 1815, to grant the 
dismission and to express to Mr. B. their fellowship. 

VI. SEV. SEBASTIAN STRKETER's MINISTRY. 

The society had the opportunity of listening to the Rev. 
Mr. Streeter on Mr. Bailouts leaving; but they took no 
action in regard to a settlement until the 9th of May, 1816, 
when they voted, 

** That the wardens be requested to offer the sum of $800 to Mr« 
Sebastian Streeter for his services the ensuing year." 

And this offer he accepted and entered upon his duties 
as the duly elected pastor. He served the society faithfully 
for eight years, not only in the pulpit, but in the sick cham- 
ber, on occasions of burial, at the altar of marriage, in the 
abodes of poverty, — he was in every place where duty 
called him. Truly he was a sympathetic pastor. He wept 
with the weeping and rejoiced with the happy. As the 
members of the society fell before the great destroyer, it 
seemed to him almost as if some of his own family had been 
taken away. His acquaintance with them was so intimate, 
and he was so completely domesticated in all their dwellings, 
that they were, in one sense, all the members of his family. 
In June, 1817, the wardens by direction waited on him to 
know his mind in regard to a continuance ; and they 
reported — 

" That Mr. Streeter, after thanking the societ;^ for their support 
heretofore, agreed to continue their pastor the ensuing year." 

They subsequently voted him j^800. Being instructed in 
1818 to wait on him again, the wardens reported — 

** That Mr. Streeter would cheerfully supply the desk, for the en8i»- 
ing year ; but that there was a delicacy in having the terms on whieh 
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he would do it* come from him ; he would therefore prefer that the 
society should fix on the terms, as in their opinioa they shall think 
proper." 

This they did, and again voted him ^800. The next 
year, solely through some straitened circumstances in (he 
society, the salary went down, with Mr. S.'s concurrence, 
to $700. This continued to be his yearly pay until the time 
of his removal to Boston. The meetings of the society for 
business went on in a very orderly manner ; the society 
lived peaceably ; and was called together by warrant only 
at the annual meeting, for several years. At length, early 
in the year 1824, the First Universalist Society in Boston, 
most fortunately for itself, invited Mr. Streeter to become 
its pastor. After seriously weighing the matter in bis own 
mind, he laid it in the next place before the society for their 
advice ; and although they deeply loved and respected him, 
they judged it their duty, in view of all the circumstances, 
to consent to his removal. The following are the letters 
which passed between Mr. Streeter and the society on that 
occasion. The letter from the society is a beautiful and 
touching description of him as a pastor. 

To the members of the Universalist Society in Portsmouth, A*. H, 

Brsthren, — Having by your consent, as expressed to me by your 
committee, accepted an invitation from the First Universalist Society 
in Boston, Mass., to settle with them in the ministry, you will confer 
a favor by granting me a friendly dismission from my pastoral relations 
with your society. Should it comport with your feelings, a letter 
expressive of your approbation of my public labors and private walk, 
during my connection with you ; of your continued cordiality and fel- 
lowship ; and also stating that our separation took place by mutual 
consent, will add to the number or obligations which your kind 
offices have already imposed upon me. To ^rm the resolution of dis- 
solving my ministerial relations with you, brethren, has cost me many 
painful struggles and sleepless nights. It was the sacrifice of strong 
inclination to what appeared to be my imperious duty as a minister of 
the Lord Jesus, and the father of a numerous and growing family. 
The most hallowed affections of my whole soul are yet with you, and 
will I am sure, linger behind, long after this feeble body shall be 
absent from you. But though I cannot expect the pleasures which 
have hitherto flown from the intimate endearments of your society, 
you will permit me, I hope, to enjoy the assurance of your friendship, 
and the fervency of your prayers. And now, dear brethren, please to 
accept the warm and sincere thanks of my heart for your kind atten- 
tions to me and my family during our residence among you, and rest 
assured, that gratitude for the multiplied favors you have conferred 
upon us, and fervent prayer to God for your future prosperity and hap- 
pmess, will be numbered with the last sentiments which shall expire m 
the breast of your ministering servant and brother. 

SXBASTIAN STKMTSAr 
VOL. VI. ^NO, III. 9 
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Portimouth, March 2M, 1824. 
Est. Sbbastian Strxbtbr, 

Dear Brother, — We address you in behalf of the members of th# 
VniversaliBt Society in this town, agreeably to their vote at a parish 
meeting held on the let inst., in reply to your communication request" 
in^a friendly dismission from your pastoral relations with said society, 
Tou have been with us in the relation of pastor of this society for 
Bine years which are now past, and in all this time we have had the 
most cordial, affectionate and friendl^r intercourse that could possibly 
be expected to subsist between a minister and his people. Our con^ 
nection has been beneficial to ourselves, and we trust happifying to 
you. As a society we have been prosperous ; our numbers have 
iBcreaeed, and we trust our virtues during your ministry have incresseil 
also ; for which we feel thankful to that Being who governs and oon*^ 
ducts all things according to his good pleasure. 

And, dear sir, as you are about to leave us, we cannot let you depart 
without expressing our wishes, that that Being who has hitherto helped 
you, may yet continue his helping and protecting hand to you and 
yours, that you may be prospered in your labors of love and pietyr 
that your preaching may be beneficial to all those to whom you may 
be called to speak, and wherever you may sojourn ; and it is our desire 
and earnest prayer that God will do more for you, far more, than we 
can ask or even think. 

Accept, dear sir, our offers of Christian fellowship and brotherly 
love. You have lived with us ; we know you ; we esteem you ; we 
respect j^ou. Our families will long remember the friendly intercourse,, 
the familiar visits we have had from you, both in sickness and in 
health, in adversity and in prosperity. Thus we tender you our broth^ 
erly love, our afiectionate fellowship, so long as you pursue those 
paths of virtue, of religion and piety that have accompanied your 
walk while you have been connected with us, and may God grant that 
you may never forfeit our sentiments of regard thus expressed towards 
you, by any deviation from that path of uprightness and devotednesa 
to the cause of the gospel which you have so uniformly exemplified 
Uk the character of pastor of this society. 

We are, dear sir, in behalf of said society, your sincere friends and 
brethren. 

Daniel Brown, '\ 

Thomas P. Drown, | 
Nathl. Dearborn, | 
Lanolet Boardman, ^ Committee. 
George Simes, 
John Locke, 
Jonathan Judkins, 

VII. BBV. EDWARD TURNER^S MINISTRT. 

At the time of Mr. Streeter's leaving Portsmouth, the 
Rev. Edward Turner, who for ten years had been the pas- 
tor of the Universalist Society in Charlestown, was about to 
leave that town. The society in Portsmouth immediately 
extended to him an invitation to become their pastor, which 
be accepted. His salary was fixed at ^800, which sum 
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was voted from year to year, as long as he remaiDed. Mr. 
Turner's ministry continued only four years, when he re- 
ceived an invitation to remove to Charlton, in the county 
of Worcester, Mass., and take the pastoral charge of tho 
Unitarian society in that place. The affairs of the soci- 
ety in Portsmouth were generally prosperous during Mr. 
T.'s ministry. His pulpit labors were acceptable to a large 
portion of the society, some of whom regarded his sermons 
as of a very high and useful character. On his departure 
in the spring of 1828, the society resolved — 

'* That he was justly entitled to their respect and consideration, atid 
that they heartily joined in the expression of their best wishes for bi9 
future welfare and prosperity." 

The desk was supplied by different persons, until the set- 
tlement of Rev. Thomas F. King. 

VIII. REV, THOMAS P. KING's MINISTRY. 

The first action of the society wasin June, 1828, whea 
they invited Mr. King, then settled at Hudson, N. Y., to 
become their pastor, at a salary of $800 per annum Mr. 
King declined to make a reply, until the society in Hudson 
had had time to hold a meeting and express their opinion 
upon the matter. On the 14th of July, he wrote' to JPorts- 
mouth, that he should accept the invitation. The installa- 
tion took place on Oct. 15. Sermon by Rev. Sebastian 
Streeter, from Acts xx. 24 ; installing prayer by Rev. T. G. 
Farnsworth ; charge by Rev, Hosea Ballon ; fellowship 
by Rev. Thomas Whittemore. The society enjoyed a 
steady season of prosperity under the labors of Mr. King. 
In 1829, in consequence of some movements of the Ports- 
mouth Auxiliary Bible Society, a committee was appointed 
to ascertain whether any families in the Universalist society 
were destitute of the Bible. The committee subsequently 
reported, that they had found the Universalist society all 
supplied with Bibles,' with one solitary exception ; that they 
had ascertained from personal application, that there were 
177 families in the society, and other individuals not 
included in these families; and that they had found the soci- 
ety collectively in the possc;ssion of 416 bibles, and 202 
Testaments, — a greater number, it was thought, than any 
other society in the town of equal number of members had ; 
a fact which the committee considered as evidence of the 
high estimation in which they held the sacred volume. In 
1^0, the society reported to the Rockingham Association, 
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that the number of male members was 150 ; whole number 
of parishioners, (including men, women and children,) 750 ; 
average congregations, 500 persons. At the annual meet- 
ing in the following year, (1831,) the salary of the pastor 
was raised to $900. They also voted — 

•* That they deemed the practice of loitering in the porch, and aboat 
the doors of the meeting-house, during the ringing of the bell, to be 
highly improper and unbecoming, and that they will endeavor by their 
m&ience and example, to abolish this indecorous custom.*' 

This vote was adopted again in 1832. The salary of Mr. 
King was continued at $900, until his removal ; and in 
1835, the society voted that it should be paid him quarterly, 
in advance, to meet his necessities. A subscription of 
$168,50 was also got up as a gratuity for his benefit. In 
May, 1835, the society voted, that their thanks be given to 
Bro. Thomas P. Drown, for his faithful services as clerk, 
for nineteen years past ; and that they regretted he should 
deem it necessary to withdraw from an office he had filled 
with so much honor to himself and usefulness to the parish. 
We commend the records of this society for forty years as 
a model for imitation. Mr. Robert Gray was chosen as 
Mr. Drown's successor ; and the hand writing of the two 
was so similar, that it would be difficult from that alone, to 
decide, where the labors of Mr. Drown ended and those of 
Mr. Gray commenced. In November, 1835, Mr. King re- 
ceived an invitation to take the pastoral charge of the Uni- 
versalist society in Charlestown. He immediately laid the 
fact before his society, and asked a dismission, at the same 
time giving them the assurance, that — 

** Wherever God in his providence might cast his lot, he should 
always cherish a lively recollection of their noble generosity and kind- 
ness to him and his family." 

The society granted his request, and Mr. King removed 
soon after. 

IX. REV. MOSES BALLOU'S MINISTRY. 

After one or two ineffectual efforts to obtain a pastor, the 
society had an opportunity of hearing Rev. Moses Ballou, 
then residing at Bath, N. H. And at a very large meet- 
ing, it was voted unanimously, that the services of Mr. Bal- 
lou be engaged, at a salary of $800 per annum, and that he 
be requested to commence his labors, as soon as he can 
disengage himself from his society without injury to the 
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isanse. He eommenoed on the tbird Sunday in Jone. Id 
1889, Br. Robert Gray declined the office of clerk, when 
William J. Laighton was chosen ; and he continues to fill 
the office in a very acceptable manner up to this time 
(1848.) It ought to be stated, to the honor of the society, 
that in October, 1839, they raised the sum of $130 for the 
tonefit of the widow and children of a former pastor, who 
had recently deceased. In addition to other expenses, an 
organ had been placed in the house, a salary was paid to ma 
organist, and various repairs were made on the house from 
time to time. In 1840, ^500 was raised, principally by 
subscription, and expended in painting the exterior of the 
house, carpeting the aisles, coloring the walls, providing 
new blinds, &c. &.c. It surely could not be said that the 
society was weary in well doing. In 1841, the meeting- 
house was shingled ; and in 1842, the Portsmouth brethren 
sent $61 dollars to a feeble society in Iowa city to assist 
them in building a house of worship ; nor were the gifts 
mentioned all that they bestowed. In the spring of 1843^ 
their pastor received an invitation to remove to New York, 
which, afler much deliberation, he judged it proper to ac^ 
oept. The society were very sorry to part with him. They 
had prospered under his interesting and increasingly effec- 
tive labors ; they regarded him as an ^eminently useful 
pastor, and took leave of him with much tenderness. It is 
beyond all question, they looked upon his removal as a 
severe trial. But " the Lord can clear the darkest skies.'' 
He sent them a man to make their late pastor's place good; 
one among the few men who could do it. It was Rev. 
Geoi^e VK Montgomery. 

X. REV. GEOR&E W. MONTG0M%RT's MINISTRY. 

At a very large meeting on June 25, 1843, it was unani- 
mously voted that the wardens be authorized to extend to 
Rev. George W. Montgomery an invitation to become their 
pastor, at a salary of |^800. The installation of Br. Mont- 
gomery took place Nov. 15, 1843. And what shall we say 
of his ministry ? It was a season of steady joy, confidence 
«nd prosperity to the society. The pastor was eminently 
^istingmshed, throughout the town, not only for his excel- 
lent ptlpk taleata, but also for his dignified deportment, km 
benevolent attention to the sick and suffering, especially in 
the inclement season of the year. No man ever won goUen 
opinions faster; but that was no part of his ol^ect. He did 

vet. VI. -^Ho. fiH, -9* 
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not think of it ; it was his element to do good. To pro-* 
mote charity and good will among the liberal sects, an 
exchange of pulpit services was arranged and carried into 
effect, between Rev. Mr. Montgomery and Rev. Mr, Pea- 
body, of the Unitarian church. But the relation of Br. 
Montgomery to the society was only of two years* continu* 
ance. He was satisfied he could not remain in the climate 
of New Hampshire — near the sea-board — ^without endanger- 
ing his life ; and in April, 1845, he resigned his office. 

XI. REV. MOSBS BALLOU'S SECOND MINISTRY. 

We have room merely for a few sentences further in 
reference to this society. The minds of the members turned 
again to their former pastor, Rev. Moses Ballou ; and afler 
a correspondence, he agreed, in the month of August, 1845, 
to return to them. The affairs of the society went on har- 
moniously ; but early in 1848, Br. Ballou was induced to 
address a letter to the wardens, stating that in consequence 
of bleeding at the lungs, and the diseased condition of his 
throat, he must for a time abandon public speaking ; and 
that he, therefore, respectfully tendered his resignation. 
The society offered him three months' leave of absence, — 
themselves supplying the pulpit Mr. Ballou replied, that 
their offer was generous and what he had no right to expect; 
that his resignation was not a matter of choice, but of neces- 
sity; that he could not endure the climate at Portsmouth ; 
and that he could not feel justified, therefore, in accepting 
their very generous proposition. Finding their efforts 
unavailing, they acquiesced in Br. Ballou's removal, and 
adopted the following resolutions : 

*• That we deeply regret the feeble health of our pastor, the Rev. 
Moses Ballou, which induces him to resign the pastoral care of oar 
■ociety ; that we fervently hope that the change of climate 'contem- 
platedymay restore him to good health, and that his wish to resign the 
pastoral care of the First Universalist Society be granted ; to take 
place at the time requested by him, viz., the middle of March. That 
this society recurs with great pleasure to the many years of connection 
with our pastor and his amiable family, which we trust has been to our 
edifiksation and happmess ; and that we shall always feel a lively inter- 
est in their future welfare wherever situated." 

The pulpit was supplied by different clergymen until 
July 2, 1848, when Rev S. S. Fletcher was invited to 
become its pastor. He has entered upon the duties of hitf 
new relalioii. 
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CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 



tt ktV. PSTBE HSlfSON'S l>AUt»HTBIt. 



A maiden eitteth alone t musing darkly and painfully. 

She is thinking of him she loves, — yet doth love bring such sad 

thoughts ? 
Nay, it cannot be; yet her brow is knit with stem resolve, and her lip 

compressed to paleness. 
For she loveth one, who loveth not the faith to her so holy. 
And he hath sought to win her heart, to another creed most fearful. 
She sitteth there in solitude, and her brow is dark with anguish. 
She is not very beautiful, nor rich in worldly treasures ; 
Yet she hath wealth of mind and heart, and soul as angel's guiltless, 
And he hath won a fount of love so pure, so bright, and gladsome, 
That it might be through all his life a well spring in the desert. 
But better far than him, she loves her faith, her God, her Saviour. 
She sitteth there in solitude, and silently she prayeth ; 
She asketh wisdom from above, in this her doubt and sorrow. 
She asketh and receiveth ; — long and bitter is the trial ; 
Long and fearful is the struggle between the earthly love and heavenly. 
But it is past,-^-and all is peace, calm and holy resolution. 
Long hath her spirit wandered in the wilderness of temptation ; 
But now the angels, — faith and joy,' — are ministering unto her. 
Faith supporteth her in her weakness, and lighteth up the darkness. 
Joy silently entereth her heart, and sitteth by its altar place. 
She hath given her life for Christ's sake, and thus hath she obtained it. 
Thus writeth she unto him who hath caused such bitter sorrow. 
*< Brother ! — ^for I may not use a dearer name, and earth hath none 

more holy,—* 
Brother ! farewell ! from me the doubt and the gloomy clouds have 

vanished, — 
The weary conflict too is over, and the path of duty lieth 
Straight, plain and smooth before my feet, which now must turn and 

walk there. 
There may be flowers along its way, which my tear dimmed eyes 

discover not. 
I may not speak of all the love my soul for thine halih eherished ; 
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It would but make thy lot and mine more wearisome and Idnelyi 

For now we part ; henceforth we live as friendly fellow beings,—* 

Wishing each other much of good, but parted in affection^ 

Believe me, this is best ; were our spirits blended in one» 

As those who love should be, this struggle had been spared us. 

Strove we to walk in the same path throughout our earthly journey, 

Our differing creeds would ever be a wall of separation. 

If thine is true, — we must part at life's close,— 't were harder then 

than now. 
If mine, -^we yet may hope for a glad and holy reunion^ 
Christian jonay walk in love with differing Christian brother ; 
But there should not> may not, be two altare in one home. 
Farewell ! and may the God of love be with» and bless, and guide the«/* 

A maiden standeth calm and strong in the dwelling place of sorrow. 

And its inmates, aided by her strength, arise to labor and be glad. 

By the couch of sickness she is seen a minister of mercy. 

And where the shrouded corpse is laid, there calmly still she stiitotb 

To aid the sadly stricken ones who mournfully bend over it. 

She knoweth where dwell the toiling ones whose forms are bowed aad 

weary. 
And where the board is scantily spread^ with poor unwholesome iare. 
She knoweth where the pure free air is a luxury forbidden $ 
And where the blessed water floweth but in scanty measure* 
In the narrow city street, and down in its gloomy alleys. 
Where want, and vice, and wo abide ^ she goes with step unfaltering. 
For she goes with Christian faith, and is armed with love and kindntss* 
Who may this pale maiden be^ and wherefore is she ever laboring ? 
Laboring for others' weal, never heeding her Own wo ? 
'T is the same who sat alone, musing darkly and painfully* 
She hath learned in her own fearful suffering to pity^ 
And pity hath awakened her pure spirit to its task. 
Her pathway now is never dark nor lonely^ it hath voices. 
Glad voices of the fellow beings who have been blessed by faef 

kindness, 
And it is ever filled by her many cheerful duties* 
While a bright and holy faith illuraineth it ever. 
Think not, then^ vain mortal, that her life is sad and dreary* 
Because not all devoted to a selfish worldly love. 
That sorrow passed away in that hour of lonely musing, 
And the victMy she gained was the victory of life. 
8b« was then a Christian thinker^ but a Christian labortr nowi 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 



EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 

The Cambridge Divinity School appears to be fast losing favor with 
the Unitarians. The Christian Register, the Chiistian World , and the 
Christian Enquirer have spoken against it in the strongest terms. 
The Register thinks it better to establish a new school than attempt 
to remodel the old one. The World says : 

"There has been, we are sorry to say, a growing aversion to this 
School — we do not mean an Orthodox aversion, for that was to be 
expected at all events, or at least as long as the government should be 
under the control of Unitarians — we mean the aversion of our own body. 
The feeling has been — a want of religious vivacity and positive Chris- 
tian life among the students. Year after year has passed without any 
increase of religious interest and fervor ; and so discouraging are pres- 
ent prospects that it is probable there will be no class formed at the 
next Commencement, or a very small one. At any rate, it has been 
ascertained, that a number who contemplated entering this year have 
concluded to avail themselves of more private instruction." 

The Enquirer says, 

*• If there is not a change soon, books will be almost our only preach- 
ers. The annual additions to the ministry do not equal the loss by death 
and relinquishment of its office. Cambridge Divinity School sends out 
only six this year ; and only one of them a graduate of the University. 
Why is this so ? There must be bad management somewhere. " 

Perhaps we are not qualified to judge in regard to the defects of this 
School ; we will, nevertheless, vej:iture the expression of an opinion. 
One defect is the want of a definite system of theology. Unitarians 
have for years been preaching and writing against having such a sys- 
tem. They have frowned upon all attempts to produce one. They 
have even said, that they did not want a theology ; and for years the 
Divinity School has had no theological professor ! Now we consider 
this just as absurd as it would be to have a medical school without any 
definite theory of physic, or a law school without any definite theory 
of law. In the prostrate and inefficient condition of the Divinity 
School, the Unitarians may see their great error. It is the natural 
result of their error. The School has other defects. It has not given 
to the Bible its true position and character ; or perhaps we should say, 
its students have not. They have been too much tinctured with 
rationalism. Besides, there has been too much efibrt to make nice 
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and genteel preachers ; and too little to bring out the peculiar powers 
of the students. The graduates are all alike ; seem to have been cast 
in the same mould ; have the same manner, and tone, and emphasis, 
and want of fire. The training which produces such a result, is worse, 
by far, than no training. For the professors we have the highest 
esteem. They are men of learning and great excellency of character, 
and we think they are unjustly blamed. They have made the school 
after the pattern that was given them ; and it is hard that they should 
be blamed by those who made the pattern. 



Br. W. H. Ryder, who is now travelling in England, speaks in high 
terms of the treatment he has received from the Unitarians. In a let- 
ter recently published in the Trumpet, he says — 

" You may be pleased to learn that I have received the kindest 
attention from the Unitarians — with the ministers have already cor- 
responded considerably, receiving invitations to visit, preacn and 
cultivate a more friendly feeling. I preached two sermons to Unitarian 
congregations in London, and took breakfast, dinner, and tea, several 
times, with ministers and laymen. I mention these things because I 
know they will interest you, as connected with the kindly feelings of 
the Unitarians. But more in my promised communication. I have 
overrun my two sheets, and still nothing said of Martineau, Dr. Raffles, 
or even London." 

How different is all this from the Unitarians of our own country. 
One of them, who had preached much about the freedom of the pulpit, 
and put himself forth as its boldest advocate ; and who was seeking 
sympathy as a martyr to his views, declined exchanging with us, when 
requested by one of his deacons, because we did not believe in future 
discipline enough. Though the same gentleman has since preached 
the installation sermon of one of our ministers, he has not shown the 
least ministerial courtesy to the Universalist clergyman of his city, 
who assisted at the installation. 



The Catholics of this and other countries, do directly and openly, 
what our Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist friends, do secretly. 
Nothing is more common than for the latter to carry their sectarian 
feelings into all the departments of life, and oppose in every way they 
can all who do not favor their views. The following instance shows 
how the Catholics do the same thing. " A priest of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church," says an exchange, *'gave notice to his congregation, 
some months since, that a Roman Catholic physician would come and 
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take up hid residence iA that eity. He infoimed his cotigregation that 
they must all employ this physician when he arrived* and gave them 
to understand that they must employ no other. The physician in duo 
time made his appearance, accompanied by his brother* who was to 
engage in practice with him. The priest announced their arrival to 
the people* and required them to call these men only to attend the 
sick in their families. To enforce obedience* he assured them that no 
child born after this time would ever be baptised by him, unlese th4 
physician he recommended was employed in the family. This is a very 
powerful fact in view of a Romanist, who is taught to believe there is 
no salvation out of the Roman Catholic Church, and that the child is 
not properly in the church unless he is baptized by the priest. The 
people, therefore* according to their own belief, must either employ 
the physician or sacrifice the soul of the child — a fearful alternative to 
a conscientious Roman Catholic. So far as we have been able to learn, 
the mandate of the priest has been obeyed, notwithstanding the free- 
dom the people enjoy in this country." 

A very important measure has been recommeuided by Mr. Quincy* 
Mayor of Boston* He thinks that the State should adopt means to 
enforce the attendance of children at public schools* Great numbers 
of them are idling and lounging about the streets, wharves, grog-shops, 
and bowling-allies, being educated for alms-houses and prisons. The 
State certainly has a right to require parents to send their children to 
the schools established for their intellectual and moral training, and, 
in case they neglect to do so, to assume the parental responsibility for 
such children, and place them at some school or asylum for a prepa- 
ration to become safe and useful citizens. Not only has it a right to 
do this, but it is its duty to do it ; a duty it owes to its children, and a 
duty it owes to itself; that they may not become thieves, robbers, 
murderers, and enemies of all its laws and institutions. It is better to 
prevent than punish crime* 



The TRUMPET.-^This veteran and neatly printed paper entered 
upon a new volume in July, under the charge, as for a long series of 
years, of Br. Whittemore as proprietor and editor. We have always 
regarded the Trumpet as one of the most spirited, able and interesting 
papers in the denomination. It is always instructive,~-and, true to 
Universalism. It has great variety in its articles, and contains the 
earliest news relating to the denomination. Price $2.00 per year* 
Address T. Whittemore, Boston. 
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Tkb Gospel BANNSR.-^This large and popular paper haa re« 
cently entered upon a new volume. The Banner is neatly printed and 
ably conducted. No editor in the denomination wields a more ready 
pen, or writes a more finished article than Br* Drew. The Banner is 
printed in Augusta, Me., at $2.00 per year. 

The Ladies' Repository.*— This useful and popular monthly 
entered upon a new volume in July. It has an able editor, Br. Bacon ^ 
and a large number of excellent correspondents. It contains essays, 
tales and poems. The Repository is always published in a neat man-> 
ner, and in good season. Each number contains an engraving. Price 
92.00 per year. A. Tompkins, Boston, publisher. 

The XJniveRsalist Almanac and Reoister. — The Almanac 
and Register for 1849, has been received. It is greatly enlarged and 
is published in a very neat style. It contains sixty pages. Orders for 
the work must be addressed to the publisher, A. Tompkins, Boston. 
This is a very useful publication, and possesses to all Universalistd 
great interest. It contains, besides the astronomical calculations, 
common to all almanacs, several well written articles on Universalism, 
the names and residences of all our preachers, and a list of all our 
societies, conventions, associations, schools, and periodicals. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



Removals. — The Second Universalist Society in Cincinnati haa 
engaged Br. Josiah Upson to settle as its pastor. Br. S. S. Fletcher 
has removed from Bridgeport, Ct., to Portsmouth, N. H. Br. Moses 
Ballou from Portsmouth, N. H. to Bridgeport, Ct. Br. J.W. Putnam, 
of Croyden, N. H., has accepted an invitation to take the pastoral 
care of the first Universalist Society in Danvers, (New Mills,) Mass. 
Br. J. J. Twiss has removed to Stamford, Conn. Br. E. W. Coffin, 
from North Attleboro to Annisquam, Mass. Br. L. C. Brown to Nash« 
ua, N. H. Br. E. Francis from Chelsea, Mass., to Utica, N. Y. Br. 
I. D. Williamson, to Charleston, S. C. 

New Preachers. — ^The Star in the West, says — *• Br. A. G. 
Gaines and J. E Boone, both, of Boone county, have commenced 
preaching. Rev. E. A. Rice, of Lowell, has avowed himself a Uni- 
versalist ; he was formerly a Methodist. Rev. James £. Pomfret, a 
Methodist preacher in Providence, gives his reasons in the Freeman 
for renouncing Methodism and embracing Universalism. Br. G. Hill, 
of Lowell, has commenced preaching. Rev. C. Smith, of Stockport, 
N. Y., has been converted to Universalism. 

Changes. — 'Br. T. J. Greenwood has taken up his connection witll 
the Universalist Society in New London, Ct. 
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FBIENDLT QUEIIIES. 



BY BSV. H08BA. BALLOU* 

I FIND something in Rer. Theodore Clapp's Lietter^ 
designed to set forth his sentiments, on some important sub- 
jecia^ which suggest in mj mind, some queries in relation to 
their consistency ; and also respecting the soundness of his 
reasoning. I saj ffierks, for I would not assume to assert, 
that what Xo me appears questionable may not be entirely 
correct, and capable of being shown so to be hy a mind and 
understanding more improved than mine. I will place in 
juxtaposition some of the statements alluded to, and then 
suggest my queries. The Dr. says : 

^ *' I rejoice in the declaration of Jesus, that the inhabitants of th« 
resurrection-state will sin no more, sufier no more, die no more; but 
be like the angels of God in heaven." » • » «« i believe that death 
and the resurrection will effect a great moral as well as physical change 
in man. Otherwise, how can they, who are otherwise called saints, 
be finally saved ? For they all leave this world, with a nature ana 
oharacter more or less corrupt and imperfect. Blessed be the Most 
High for the assurance, that for the mind of man there is no death- 
struggle, no shroud, no coffin, no funeral, no tomb ! The grave is the 
place where we shall lay down our sins, corruptions, sorrows and in- 
firmities, to enter a new, nobler, immutable and deathless existence kk 
the eternal kingdom of our Father." ♦ • ♦ «« The bible seems to 
me to announce in the most explicit terms, the nature, condition and 
results of the mercy to be exercised towards sinners both here and 
hereafter. The most sublime revelation made by JesuB, is the trans 
VOL. n.— NO. IV. 10 
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porting doctrine, that God lovei the sinful children of men< This lorve 
u infinite, eternal, immutable. It can never intermit for one moment^ 
its depth, fervor, strength and tenderness. It can never be turned into 
indifierence or hatred. It can never change, waver, tire, or fail. It' 
cannot finally be disappointed. It must, therefore, outlast, outlive, 
survive and triumph over all human guilt, and make the evils of time 
subservient to our future exaltation and everlasting glory ! Is any 
thing too hard for infinite love to achieve ?'* ♦ ♦ ♦ ** The doctrine 
of the final salvation of all men appears in the view of many persons 
to contradict the sentiment of endiess retribution. True it is, that in 
the regions of immortal life, there can be no retribution in the shape of 
sin, pain, sorrow, infirmity, or corruption. Yet is it not consistent for 
a Universalbt to believe in everlasting punishment, in the intelligible 
and very reasonable form of losing a good never to be regained ; that 
is in a lower degree of happiness to be enjoyed by some than by others ? 
Suppose two persons, A and B, to have enjoyed talents and opportu- 
nities of happmess, on this side of the grave, in every respect equal. 
Suppose, further, that they died at the same moment and precisely of 
the same age. Imagine again, that A was good when he entered the 
other world, but that B was very wicked. Now, upon the theory, that 
beyond the grave both will be forever exempt from sin and suflering, 
is there any thing absurd in believing that B will enjoy a lower degree 
of happiness than A, in consequence of the loss of opportunities in- 
curred in the scenes of time — and that along the line of an immortal 
existence V* 

Query Isf. It seems evident from what is above quoted, 
that the writer believes, that beyond the grave no sin exists. 
He says, — 

<* The grave is the place where we shall lay down our sins, cormp- 
tions, sorrows and infirmities, to enter a new, nobler, immutable and 
deathless existefice in the eternal kingdom of our Father." 

If he so believes why does he speak so assuredly of the 
terms, the nature, condition, and results of the mercy to be 
exercised towards sinners, both here and hereafter ? He 
says — 

*' The Bible seems to me to announce in the most explicit terms, 
the nature, conditions and results of the mercy to be exercised towards 
sinners, both here and hereafter.'* 

If there are no sinners hereafter, how is mercy, on any 
condition, to be exercised towards them ? 

Query 2d, — It is evident that the writer, in the supposed 
ease of A and B, means to set forth what he calls ever- 
lasting punishment, in the lower state of enjoyment, in the 
immortal state, which is the lot of B, compared with the 
higher state of enjoyment, which is the lot of A. If we 
rightly understand his meaning here, and if he so believes, 
why does be assure us that the love of God towards sinful 
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man will so triumph over all human guilt as to make the 
evils of time subservient to our future exaltation and ever- 
lasting glory ? He says, as above quoted, speaking of the 
love of God — 

"It must, therefore, outlast, outlive, survive and triumph over all 
human guilt, and make the evils of time subservient to our future exalt- 
ation and everlasting glory.'* 

If this be so, how is it that the guilt of B. dooms him to 
everlasting punishment in a low state of enjoyment, in the 
eternal world ? Would there be no absurdity in saying, 
that the guilt and wickedness of 6. is so overruled by the 
love of God as to exalt him to this low state of enjoyment ? 

But let us examine this supposed case of A and B a little 
further. According to what is supposed, B might have been 
a very good man for many years of his life, while A lived in 
the indulgence of unlawful desires, and was by far the worst 
character. But near the close of their lives B becomes 
vicious, and A reforms, so that at last, when they both die, 
A is the best character, though he has not been so half as 
long as hasB; does our writer's supposed case make any 
allowance for such considerations ? It surely does not. 
But there is yet more to be considered relative to our 
writer's argument, for if there be any rationality in what he 
contends for, with regard to everlasting pimiahment, he must 
extend this punishment to all men who have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God ; for how can the sins of 
some men condemn them to this lower state of enjoyment, 
and the sins oT others have a different effect on them ? or 
fail to have the same ? If the sins of some men are allowed 
to make a discount on their enjoyments in the future eternal 
state, why will not the sins of all men have the same effect 
on all ? If this then be true, and if this be the gospel reve- 
lation, it must be a subject of everlasting lamentation in 
eternity, a lamentation, too, in which our whole race will 
participate. True, the blessed in heaven may be glad that 
their condition is as good as it is, but how deeply will they 
regret that loss never to be regained ! Our writer says — 

** Yet is it not consistent for a Universalist to believe in everlasting 
punishment, in the intelligible and very reasonable form of losing a 
good never to be regained?" 

If sin loses for one sinner a good never to be regained, 
who will tell us why the sins of all men will not effect such 
a loss for all ? Should sin effect such a loss for any or for 
all, why should St. Paul say, that ** Where sin abounded, 
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grace did much more abound." According to what our 
writer calls a very 'intelligible and reasonable" argu** 
mem, our Heavenly Father may make known to the inhabit- 
ants of the immortal state the fact, that notwithstanding bin 
love to sinful men has so triumphed over man's guilt and 
all the evils of time, as to make them subservient to their 
exaltation and everlasting glory, they are all doomed to a 
lower state of happiness to all eternity than they would have 
enjoyed if they had never sinned while in the flesh ! If there 
be no absurdity in this I greatly err in judgment. 

Query Sd, May we not, with propriety, ask our author 
to inform us, by what authority he came to the conclusion, 
that in his supposed case of A and 6, that in the future 
state B will not so advance, in his progress, as to rise far 
above A, and in place of enjoying a lower place of happi- 
ness, enjoy a much higher one ? Is it not reasonable that 
those divines who think themselves authorized to set up 
distinctions in the future world, be called upon to inform us 
whether such distinctions will never vary, so that those who 
are comparatively high at one time may not become com- 
paratively low at another ; or whether the inhabitants of the 
eternal world will forever remain as distant from each other 
as when they first enter that state ; or as distant from each 
other as they were in this mortal state ? 

Our author says in another place, — 

'* Do not reason and the Scriptures alike teach, that there will be 
degrees of happiness in the heavenly state ? Then, it may be a world 
of retribution, in the sense of the term, as above explkined. We read 
that there is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars ; for one star differeth from another star in 
glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead." 

By what is here quoted we may suppose that the writer 
felt perfectly confident that he had made out his case 
triumphantly. But suppose we should ask him to show how 
it is that reason teaches, that God is partial, or that^Hs-^is- 
dom which is without partiality, has contrived this partial 
scheme *so pleasing to the pride of our professed saints, 
what answer could he return ? But he has quoted a passage 
of Scripture to show that there will be distinctions, such as 
higher and lower in the eternal state. But the scripture 
which the writer quoted, evidently points out the difference 
between this mortal state and the immortal state, into which 
the resurrection would bring mankind. The Rev. writer 
ended his quotation at a colon, just where he ought not to 
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have ended it. Look at the text. ** There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glorj of the moon, and another glory 
of the stars ; for one star difl[*ereth from another star in 
^lory. So alio is the resurrection of the dead : it is sown in 
tsorruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dis- 
honor, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body," &c. Here it is evident that all the differ- 
ence which the Apostle pointed out was the difference 
between the mortal and the immortal ; and that there is not 
the least allusion in the text to any distinctions among the 
inhabitants of the resurrection state. I would, by no means 
insinuate that the writer ended his quotation where he did, 
designing thereby to hide the true sense of the passage. 
Bat I have no doubt he is incorrect in the use he made of 
the text. 

Let us ask why it is so in our times that the Christian 
clergy are so deeply engaged in propagating the doctrine of 
distinctions in the future state ? In former times we heard 
nothing about this doctrine. But now it is about all the 
gospel they have to hold forth. I think the true answer to 
this question is, the clergy find they cannot maintain the 
hell which has been so useful heretofore, and not having 
parted with the pride of their self-righteousness, they are 
engaged to make out a doctrine which will place them and 
their favorites at a suitable elevation above the common 
people in the immortal state. But I hope there are some 
who are disposed to adhere to the faithful word, and go no 
farther in any doctrine than they are led by its testimony. 

Notwithstanding I venture to suggest the foregoing que- 
ries, I wish to assure our readers, that I rejoice and feel 
thankful to our Heavenly Father that he has so far brought 
the Rev. Theodore Clapp out of the gloomy errors of the 
church as to enable him to contend successfully against 
them ; and I devoutly pray that he may find his strength 
increases with his faithfulness. 



We should be cautious how we indulge in the feelings 
even of virtuous indignation. It is the handsome brother of 
anger and hatred. 

YOL, VI. — NO. IV. 16* 
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BROTHER GEOROB ROGER fi(r 



BY »▼. ABEL C. tHOMAt* 

WhoBvtR has perused the hiteresthig ** Mem&randa *^ of WOT 
departed brother, will remember his account of our first interview. 1 
distinctly recollect the conversation as he has related it. My adden* 
ditm is attempted in the first part of the following linesr 

The «mile that irradiated his countenance in the moment of hk 
depattwe, was the most remarkaUe I ever saw* tt seemtd as W 
caused by the first glimpse of the heavenly world. 

fie was buried in Delhi, aboiit six miles west Of Cindanati ; hy his- 
•Wki k^uest. The quotation on the obelisk is attiexed. 

Criticism will be disarmed by the subject, and also by lay disclaimeir 
^ the name of Poet. I am simply a Rhymer. 

He Ottine to my dwelling, as cacme not a ftf#y 

When the evening was gathering ^^, 
And a stranger he was, as I instantly knew-^—^ 

And / was a stranger to him. 

How well I remember hid garments all gray. 

Old-fashioned and worn to the thready 
With large metal buttons — renowned in their day—' 

And a '^ seedy " white hat on his head. 

The hat he removed not, but meekly sat down 

When asked ta accept of a chaifr 
And little he said till his mission was knowa> 

And met with a welcoming there.- 

But when from his head the white* hat he removed^ 

I saw he was partiaHy bald. 
And inteUecty Sentiment^ iriiowed him approved. 

And rightly to minirter calledr 

And converse eonfirmed what the visioii coQfesse4r 
That worthy was he te^ receive 
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The hand at a hroUur^ aftd not aa a fn^f 
In the houaehold of thoaa who batwfB* 

For though uncoaneoted with others he etood^ 

Unknown by a fellowship name, 
He taught) as did /» that tiM Father is food) 

And held to an issue the same* 

Removing his leaseas f^T widuif to stand 

•dlone in his pilgrimage-strife, 
t g«?e and reoeived, m the grasp of the iMnd, 

A pledge for the battle of life. 

He preached to mjr people^ who heard iviik delight 

Some scenes of his wilderness way, 
And how out of darkness he came to the light, 

The li^ht of a matrelous day. 

How little we dfeaned that the feminme ¥«ioe 

We heard of the gospel attest, 
Wotdd utter that truth and make thousands rejoice 

In the wilds «f the Scmth and the Wert ! 

No mortal foresaw that the Prairies would he 

By him in his journeyings trod-^ 
tn city, 'and hantet, and cottage, that kf 

Would bear the high witness of €M» 

How little mm thought whnt a hero's etont heart 
There throbbed in the breast of that youth. 

Nor yet to the world what a thrill he 'd impart 
By the touch of the -finger of Truth 1 

But he who, all thnidly, seemed to be lost 

When first he was bom from above. 
Was bold as a lion, and strong as a host. 

In the message of Infinite Love. 

Ko danger appalled 1iim-^>4M> obstacle turned 

His-ikee fttnnliis ptirpose away ; 
Hot ever hk spirit with Tehemence yearned 

The Banner of Love to display. 
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And still at a stranger he held on his pAth^ 

Proclaiming the kingdom on high» 
Which shone far above all the tempest of wrath 

That frequently clouded the sky* 

A pilgrim was he, and afar from his kin 

He ever seemed destined to roam, 
Baptizing his hopes in the glory within, 

Of finally dwelling at homtf. 

And when at the last he had finished his course^ 

And waited the time of his change. 
His spirit was clear in its gathering force. 

And wide was its heavenly range. 

In God was his strength, tho' his body the while 
Was bowed to the conqueror's stroke ; 

And his face was illumed with a radiant smile 
When the dawn of eternity broke. 

And was it not strange that the brother whose breath 

The greeting of fellowship gave. 
Should be by his side in the hour of his death. 

And minister over his grave ? 

That obelisk) too, which in Delhi is reared, 

Recording his name, and his birth. 
His time of departure — O have you not heard 

The Scripture that tells of his worth ? 

May ever that Scripture be vivid and fresh, 

Engraved on the lifeless stone. 
To tell of the life that he lived in the flesh. 

Who lived not for self alone. 



«Bt7T If ONE OF THBBX THIKOS MOVK M£, 

NSITHBR COUNT I MT LIFE DEAR TTNTO MTSSLFj 

SO THAT I MIGHT 

FINISH MT COURSE WITH JOT, 

AND THE MINISTRY I HAVE RECEIVED OF THE Z.QRD JBSVS» 

TO TESTIFT 

THE GOSPEL OF THE GRACE OF GOD." 
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THE SUPERIORITY OP BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 



BT JAMBS MONROB. 



Our only aim should be for truth, to draw it from its 
hiding places — deep in the forbidding caves of nature ; en- 
veloped in the beautiful drapery of the external world ; 
shining gorgeously, yet none the less deeply hidden, in the 
suns and systems which ceaselessly revolve with harmony 
so simple, yet so inscrutable by mortal wisdom ; or even 
shrouded in the still more mysterious chambers of the undy- 
ing soul 

He who would find wisdom, meets with many and great 
difficulties from without and from within. Valuable truth 
seldom or never lies out upon the surface of things. Like 
the diamond or the pearl, it is obtained only by him who is 
Content to delve long or dive deep for its possession. 

No other motives for the endurance of this labor, are so 
powerful as those presented by the Bible. It presents, at 
the same time, the strongest motive and the real object. 

** Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely." 

Yet patient endurance is not the only requisite for the 
truth-seeker. She is veiled as surely, if not as frequently, 
by moral, as by mental or physical causes, from the inquir- 
ing eye. He who wishes to engage in a certain course of 
conduct, is almost sure to find his duty leads him there. So 
he who is anxious to find truth in a particular direction, 
will be hardly persuaded that it lies in one directly opposite. 

The astronomer who aims at perfection, will not rest 
from his labors, till a purely acromatic glass reveals to his 
vision the heavenly body as it really is. So the honert 
searcher afler truth seeks something which shall present it 
to him in its real aspect, divested of every adventitious 
coloring in which his own desires, or hopes, or fears, would 
array it. This want the Bible supplies, with its imperative 
demands for honest sincerity in small things as well as greftl; 
and no less in the inmost heart than in the outward acts of 
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life. The verj beginner in the pursuit of knowledge, if he 
has ever turned his thoughts within, knows full well that the 
most potent foe to his advancement is found in his own wild 
passions. Human nature, with its pride, its vanitj, its 
contempt for others, its overweening confidence in self, 
is slow to learn the lesson which the great Bacon taught, 
when he said, as the result of his unequalled experience, 
'* It is no less true of the human kingdom of knowledge than 
of the spiritual kingdom of God, that he would enter it must 
first become as a little child." 

Thus the Bible affords invaluable aid to him who is ambi- 
tious of mere human knowledge, in stimulating to vigorous 
effort and patient search; in enabling him to weigh evidence 
justly; and in fitting his mind for the reception of the truth 
elicited. The concurrence of the greatest minds which 
ever blessed the world, evinces that they most appreciate 
its value, who penetrate most deeply the mysteries of 
learning. 

But there is another and a higher wisdom ; which, while 
it surpasses in value all worldly erudition, differs from it 
essentially in its nature, and in the prerequisites for its recep- 
tion in the soul. Far be it from us to underrate the importance 
of any branch of knowledge ; yet how shall we duly estimate 
the value of this ? Let one fill his mind with all other science, 
yet how empty is it, if this be wanting ! Far as heaven is from 
earth, is that mind from the goal it was designed to reach ! 
For it is this higher wisdom alone which subdues the warring 
passions ; sets the mind at peace with itself and the world ; 
reveals to man himself and thus all other men. It is the 
fountain of' morals ; the only infallible and eternal rule of 
duty to ourselves, to others, and to God ; it is the only 
revelation of destiny. 

We called it essentially different from mere human knowl- 
edge, because it can be received only by the spiritual mind. 
Humble inquiry is the proper attitude for the learner in any 
department. It is indispensable in this. 

The ancient philosophers required a preparatory disci- 
pline of fasting and silence from such as desired to enter 
their schools and ascend the heights of their mysteries. He 
who would tread the holy ground of this inner court of 
knowledge, must come with singleness of heart, with child** 
like humility, earnest prayer^ and purity of life. He can 
learn only from the Book itself, the spirit with which (he 
must approach it. Let him do this and he will find that He 
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iriio formed the iatelleci, will guide it into the truth his own 
infinite mind has uttered ; that the same 

** Mighty hand 

That wheels the silent spheres," 

will point out to him the path he seeks to tread, — will point 
through virtue's way up to honor's height. And this is hip 
only sure directory. 

He who is about to enter upon the active scenes of life, 
must not dim the fine gold of his talents, by seeking pleas- 
ure instead of usefulness. When he has donned his armor, 
he must go forth into the wide world to battle. How many 
fields lie open before him ! Which shall he enter ? The 
Bible here comes to his aid ; with more than earthly wis- 
dom, points out the path of duty ; and, with its safe and 
wise instructions shapes his aims of life. It is not true, as 
some suppose, that it would draw him from those intellec- 
tual pursuits which make up so large a share of his hap- 
piness. It demands only that his acquisitions be wisely 
applied. The Bible is, and when rightly understood has 
ever been, the greatest friend of learning. Science and 
Revelation go hand in hand ; the truths of each afford 
mutual confirmation ; and, other things being equal, his 
progress in all knowledge will be greatest who drinks most 
deeply from the crystal fountains of Revelation, and obtains 
that spring of living water welling up into everlasting life 
within his soul. 

" Piety has ever found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews." 

There is no department of literature which the Bible has 
not directly or indirectly advanced ; but it has lost nothing 
by so generously imparting. It ofiTers the most fruitful sub- 
jects fi)r the most vivid imagination ; it afifords an inex- 
haustible treasury of apt illustration ; models are found 
upon its pages, worthy the imitation of the most gifled 
writer. He who would influence man, may find here a trans- 
cript of the human mind, which is universal in its application, 
and could come only from Him who made it. 

The orator may here gain a deeper insight into the human 
heart, than years of toil in the world can give him, and find 
models of eloquence which man, aided only by reason and 
nature can never equal. 

The legislator can draw hence principles of government. 
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whose foctndation b in hniman nature ; and can trace die 
effect of their applicatioo through siicceeding centuries. 

The philosopher will find here a key to the solution of 
problems which have baffled the keenest penetration of 
ancient sages ; and, afler making the greatest possible 
attainments, he will say with Newton, ** I account the Scrip- 
tures of God to be the most sublime philosophy/' 

The poet may find in the sacred volume themes worthy of 
the loftiest lyre. Our Christian bards have barely entered 
the field. It is still white to the harvest. He will find it, 
too, rich in poetic models, which he cannot study without 
interest and improvement. The Hebrew poetry is marked 
by an exalted internal grandeur, well befitting the vehicle 
of the most sublime and awful truths that God has ever 
revealed to man. Its primitive style of beauty is not calcu- 
lated to please the fancy of the ignorant and thoughtless ; 
but for a mind refined by study and reflection, it possesses 
a peculiar charm, and considered merely as poetry, it has 
elicited the admiration of the learned in every age. In sub- 
limity of thought, in majesty of expression, in beautiful 
•simplicity and purity it has never yet been equalled. We 
wonder at the lofly genius of the Grecian muse ; and we 
burn with admiration and love of the blind old wanderer on 
the banks of the Illissus, who moulded not only the minds cf 
<5rpeece, but of Italy. His verse has long *' survived the 
gods whose deeds it celebrates ;" his influence and his fame 
will be coextensive with the march of civilization. But the 
poetry of the Bible has a far deeper hold on the heart. It 
not only possesses elegance and grace of diction, but its 
foundation is in truth, and is suited to the wants of man. 
The machinery involved in it does not vary with revolving 
years, but is unchao^ing as Gmn^otence, and lastii^ as 
eternity. 

Reader, whoever you are,'Btudy the Bible ! The humble 
proficient in Scripture knowledge is humanity exalted «iear^ 
est to Divinity. Even in this working-day world, he dwells 
above its atmosphere, and sees its storms and clouds far 
beneath him. See that old man tottering to the grave I 
The sacred book which has been the guide of his youths 
the shield and weapon of his active manhpod, is now the 
comfort and solace of his declining years, a star of heaveidy 
hope, when earth is fading from his visieo, and on hie ey^e^ 
lids is falling the shadows of death. 
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THE bB&VRRfiCTlON OF THE DEAD CREDIBLI. 



BT RXV. B. 8. rOPE. 



Wits all the light philosophy and science have shed 
%pan the attributes and purposes of the supreme Father, 
light whicH clearly shows that ''with God all things are 
possible," «nd that his benevolence is equal to his wisdom 
«nd power, there are those who deem the resurrection of the 
4ead an incredible thing. They see man expire, and all 
titey know of him retnirn to dust. And as they gaze upon 
the moulderiag day, the idea that he can ever live again, 
that life can come out of death, seems not only strange and 
fiiyfltertous, but actually impossible. They doubtingly ei- 
claim, how can these ''dry l»onea live ?" how can man, 
whom we see perish before our eyes and mingle with the 
^iwt, ever exist again ? It carnnot be. To dream of another 
life is pleasant — to fancy another and higher state of being, 
« world where all is fair and bright and serene, without sor- 
row and patn, and without death, is delightful, joyous and 
consoling, but who can believe it ? 

Te all such I would address the pertinent langiiage of 
Pttttl-^" Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
jrbu that God should raise th^ dead ?" Were man or even 
-mn angel the aigent. w*e well might doubt ; but why deem it 
incredible that God should do this ? Is it impossible ? The 
flowing stars look down from heaven and exclaim : the 
f>ower that hang us here as shining lamps of night, that 
spread otlt the ^ky and gave Jthe ocean wave its bounds, 
with infiniie ease can bring life out of death, and from 
decaying naltura i^aise, unseen, an immortal being. Is it 
raysterioiH and incomprehensible ? What is not ? The 
laming earth and rolling flood, the %htning's flash and 
l»kM>raing flower, the bird that wings the air and the fish that 
cutis the siea, the sweUiog bud and growing fruit, the insect 
thai to-day ^es a worm and to-morrow lives a butterfly — all 
are veiled in mystery deep a»d fathomless as God himself. 
MyiBttery, incomprehensibility, and even apparent impossi- 
bility are no proof, where infinite wisdom and power are the 
agent, that God cannot and will not raise the dead. Th^re 
mkto stoaager Ihisgs than this in the pnesent world-«4ar 

VOL. VI. — ^NO. IV. II 
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greater iDysteries and marvels in and about us, the exist* 
ence of which we know, but the solving of which is utterljr 
beyond the power of any save the Infinite IMind. 

The anatomist takes this frame-work of ours, when life is 
extinct and it goes to dust, and lays its complicated struc- 
ture open to our gaze. He unhinges its joints, unloosens 
its bands and cords— exposes its^levers^and pullies, its arte- 
ries and veins and valves, and all the various powers of 
action and reaction in this strange material creation. And 
as we gaze upon the mysterious mechanism, the profound 
skill of its innumerable contrivances, so nicely arranged and 
adapted to the purposes of human life, we are overwhelmed 
with amazement and awe, and exclaim, '*We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made." We not only see a depth of wis^ 
dom which defies the utmost reach of the loAtest mechanical 
genius of even an angel to approach, but the operation is 
as dark and incomprehensible as the depths unknown. 
There it lies before you. Its wonderful springs have 
ceased to play, and all is still. The secret power that ani^ 
mated and moved them, or why they moved as they did, 
none can tell — it is all unknown to any except the infinite 
God. 

But the Creator's wonders stop not here. There is some- 
thing far more mysterious than this— something far more 
inconceivable than any material organization ; viz. the 
fnind — ^that which thinks and reasons and constitutes our 
conscious intellectual being. Who can fathom its nature, 
or tell aught of its essence } Who can comprehend its 
connection with the body ? or solve the problem of its wob- 
derful workings ? It wills a thought to the utmost verge of 
creation and quicker than the lightning's flash it is there. 
It scales the mountain cliff where nought is heard save the 
tempest roar and the wild bird's scream, and in the pride of 
its greatness looks out upon the kingdoms of the world as 
all its own. It goes down into the bowels of the earth and 
brings up treasures, sparkling to the sun-light of day, that 
have slept there since the morning of time. It reads the 
stars, measures their diameter and distance, and calls then 
by name. In the might and wisdom of its genius it har- 
nesses the lightning, the wind and the waves to its inventive 
car; and they become its obedient servants. 

It grasps the principles of nature, of science and philos- 
ophy, and makes them plain to the little child ; and even 
almost leaps the very battlements that surround the throne 
ofGod to reveal the secrets of bis spiritual empire. But 
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why need I dwell apon the astonnhing nature and powers 
of the human mind Think of yourself, reader. Turn the 
eye inward and think for a moment of your own mind— • 
of that strange and mysterious something, which thinks, 
reasons, reflects— and fell me if there is not a living fact 
here as incomprehensible as the resurrection of the dead ? 

When you can understand and solve the naturcf and 
operations of the human mind and its connection with the 
body, then you may with propriety say the resurrection of 
the dead is an incredible thing, because incomprehensible 
and past finding out. Will you say mind is the product 
of material creation ? the result of some strange organiza* 
tion of lifeless, senseless matter in the form of the brain ? 
What reason have you for this conjecture ? You may take 
the four primary elements, earth, air, Are and water, and 
combine them into various forms and apply them to various 
purposes. But can you conceive the possibility of their 
being so organized as to be made to think, to reason, to 
remember, and to perform all the operations of intellect ? 
The bare supposition is an absurdity at which reason revolts. 
It will not be pretended that the elements of matter pos- 
sessed this power previous to their organization ; — will you 
tell me from what source they obtained it afterwards ? Tell 
me how they acquired a power so wonderful as that of mind 
when combined in the organization of the brain, which 
neither element possessed in the slightest degree in its sep- 
arate state ? To me such a supposition appears more 
incredible than the resurrection of the dead, and he who 
believes it more credulous than he who believes all the mir- 
acles ever asserted in the world. 

You dissect the brain and see there the combination of 
gross and senseless matter, common alike to brute and 
reptile, which, in a few days, turns to dust like that beneath 
your feet. And what more ? Do you discover anything in 
that organization that is equal to the properties and powers 
of mind ? anything that affbrds the slightest conjecture of 
an adequate cause for the reasoning of the philosopher, the 
eloquence of the orator, the sublimity of the poet, the pro- 
foundness of the statesman, or for even the most ordinary 
achievements of the intellect ? Nothing of the kind. You 
see no more evidence of mind originating in the brain, than 
in the hand, the foot, or the dust under the foot. Reason 
demands that it be shown where matter obtained attributes 
9o wonderful and contrary to itself after its organization 
which it did not possess in the slightest degree before, and 
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whtrretn Ihe brain presents evidence of originating thoM 
attributes more than any other member of the body, or yield 
the conjecture as absurd and unworthy of consideration. 

And here I ask, is it incredible that inind thus mysterious 
in its existence, nature and capacities, whose mighty attri* 
butes take in the boundless sweep of creation, whose living 
thought reaches back to ages past, and forward and upward 
to God-^is it incredible that this ethereal soul should go one 
•tep farther than we have yet seen, and triumph over death 
Hself and live forever ? Is it more incomprehensible than 
hs present origin and existence ? more incredible than its 
present achievements ? In fact, is not such a triumph a 
Just and reasonable inference from its nature and powers ? 
I say nothing now of God's ability to raise the dead, being 
irresistibly impelled by his benevolence to do the deed- 
nothing of the well authenticated fact of Jesus being raised 
as the first fruits of them that slept. I ask you to look solely 
to the nature and powers of mind itself, and tell me if there 
is any incredibility in its immortal existence, or anything more 
mysterious than its present being. Do you say you see no soul 
depart from the body when death closes the eye and stops 
the beating of the heart ? that all we see and kpow of man 
perislies in this last scene in the drama of life ? What 
then ? Is this proof that no such spirit exists and returns to 
God who gave it ? Can you see the electric fluid that 
rushes along the wire and conveys the thoughts of man a 
distant thousand miles in an instant of time ? Tou look and 
you see nothing — you reach out your hand and you feel 
nothing — ^you bend a listening ear and you hear no sound,—* 
and yet you know there is a messenger flying there with 
inconceivable speed ladened with the thoughts and intents 
of man. Could we expect the spiritual being within us less 
invisible and ethereal than this ? And because it is thus 
invisible, because we cannot see it leave the body at death, 
or feel it with the hand or hear it with the ear, is it a rea« 
Bonable conclusion that no such soul exists and goes out 
from this earthly house when life on earth is finished ? Ho 
who denies the possibility of that which is mysterious and 
incomprehensible — he who deems the resurrection incredible 
because the rising soul is invisible and unseen, on the same 
grour4d will be compelled to deny his existence here, and 
the thousand clear and unquestioned facts in nature and 
science. 

For myself, when I think of the astonishing nature and 
powers of the human mind, and the incomprehensibility of 
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ha Workings, I see nothing incredible in the fact that it 
ahould outlive mortal existence, and that God should raise 
t|ie dead. I see stranger things than this around and within 
me. I see all creation wrapt in a veil which no eje can 
penetrate and no hand but the Infinite can lifl up. 

And in the contemplation of this, *' Jesus and the resur- 
rection " become the least of the mysteries of God — ^yea, a 
natural and rational fact whose falsehood would be more 
incredible than its truth. It is incredible to me that this 
strange something whose being makes me what I am, whose 
nature is conscious in itself, and whose power developes 
itself in thought, reason, memory, reflection, should nil go 
out like a lamp in the cold vault of death, and perish in dust 
forever. It is incredible to me that Supreme Wisdom and 
Goodness should give it existence a little lower than the 
angels, only to see a few suns rise and set, and then exter- 
minate it in the dark and silent chambers of non-existence. 
Reason sees no wisdom, no goodness, no benevolence here^ 
nor can it possibly draw any such conclusion legitimately 
from these divine attributes. In reason's ear the announce- 
ment of the fact that " Christ hath risen and man shall not 
die," is credible, consistent and true. We must admit it, 
or do violence to our reason, and reject everything of the 
mysterious and incomprehensible in nature, in our own 
being, and in God himself. 

Reader, think of these things, and may God increase 
your faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the resurrection and 
the life, and enable you to see that it is no ''incredible 
thing that God should raise the dead.'* 

^yannii. Mass, 



One of the most important female qualities is sweetness 
-of temper. Heaven did not give to women insinuation and 
ipersuasion in order to be surly ; it did not make them weak 
in order to be imperious ; it did not give them a sweet voice 
to be employed in scolding. 

Thousands pass through life, angry with fate when they 
ought to be angry with themselves — too fond of the eijijoy- 
ments which riches procure ever to be happy without them, 
and too indolent and unsteady ever to pursue the legitimate 
means by which they are attainable. 

VOL. VI. — mo, IV. 11* 
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THE REFORMER' 



qV R«y. ^IfiTER BBK8QN< 



I HAVE ia my parish a man who styles himself a reform^T/ 
^d if ever a man deserved that name, he is the one. J 
caanoi agree with him in all his views, yet I do not love hioY 
jany the T^ss for that. He is oden ultra in his pleasures, 
but never impatient when opposed. He is philosopher 
^^ugh to know, that new doctrines must have a slow pro-^ 
^ress, and especially when they materially affect the organ* 
i2;ations of society. He is never, therefore, mad at his 
gipp.osers4 and engaged in the work of denunciation. He ia 
very careful to avoid those extremes into which some of bt» 
pol^horera rup. He has discrimination, and readily sees 
tj;ie difference between reform and change. Hence he if 
aoi one of those who undervalues all things that bave stoQ^ 
for ages, merely because they have in some respects be^ 
^^ociated with eyil. He does not fight ag^inat the Bibler 
because, in consequence of its perversions by false teachers, 
it has given power to oppressors, and aided sectariani^Jipu 
He would not destroy the ministry, because it is nol true to 
its high and holy office. He would not destroy the church, 
bopaijise. it has not rectified all the evils of the world. Nei^ 
ther would he destroy all governments, because they have 
some laws which are not good. He knows that the Bible 
contains a divine revelation, and that it should not be blamed 
because men have used it for an unholy end. He knows 
that the ministry is one of the highest agents of good, even 
though false men may fill its office. He knows, too, that 
tine chturch is essential to the moral and spiritual culture of 
the world, evten though oflen made the agent of oppiression 
and the nursery of bigotry and hatred. Hence he does aojI 
Bfiek to destroy all that has come down to us from the past. 
He can distinguish between truth and error. 

But though thus wise and prudent, he is bitterly hated. 
Staid men, who do not like to be disturbed in their opinions, 
call him troublesome. Selfish men, who think more of their 
own gain than the good of the world, treat him with cQ;item|>,t- 
Dogmatists, who cannot bear opposition, pronounce hin^ con- 
ceited and self-willed. Bi^ot^, who will wi ?Uow ^ny xpav 
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to think fbp himseif, oorae him as a disturber of the puhf 
Ueiranquillitj, and a reckless disorganizer. 

There was a time, when he first began to talk of tempeiVr 
ttBjoe, prison reform, freedom, and peace, that some of my 
ohttrck wished him cut off from our communion. They said 
that we could never have any peace while he was among us* 
They denounced him as a bad man, as a pestilent fJ^UoVj 
and an irreverent innovator. But I stood by him, defended 
his course ; I argued for his measures ; and I showed that 
he was only applying doctrines to life which we all held. 
EW a season I was as odious as he was, and my parish 
heaved with commotion. But I did not care. I could nai 
be Iklse 4o truth, ev^ though the old church where I had 
80 long preached fell to the ground. The storm, however^ 
Boon abated, and truth was glorified. I grant that the move* 
Bient was hurried, and reform injured by the ultraisms of m^r 
finend ; and not so much was gained as would have bean, 
had he been less ultra. Still he was never a bad nian-^ 
sever self-willed-^never reckless. He sometimes went toe 
feat. But like all reformers he was always harshly judged. 

It is common to say, that the man of whom all the world 
•peaks il4, must be a bad man, that the general coodemnar 
Iten upder which he rests is proof that his character is evil. 
Bill this, iet me say, is not a safe crifterion by which to 
judge. Men who are in advance of their times cannot exr 
pect popular applause. They are generally bated just in 
pvoportiofl as they contend against the prevailing opinicMCia 
and eustoms of those among whom they live. Men usually 
dislike those who differ from them on great questions of 
g^epnment, law, medicine and religion. The friends of a 
inonarchy hate' a republican ; the advocates <^ slavery hate 
an abolition!^ ; the believers in endless misery hate a Uni^ 
veroalist. Such is often the condition of men, the state of 
their morals, and laws, and religion, that they will hate 
most their best friends. Those names that now stand the 
htgliest on the roll of fame, whom nations call the greatest 
l^nd best of earth, died martyrs to their opinions, and were 
hated as the worst and most dangerous men that could live { 

Sometiqies a sinsle age is enough to do justice to the 
memory of a philanthropist, a reformer, a statesman. It u 
tigs that sustains the g^od in their struggles against old a«d 
oppressive wrongs, and makes them bear meekly the hatred 
and indication of those for whom they suffer. They k^oiw 
that Ihe right must prevail ; that truth must triumph ; that 
poirteirily will do them justice, and that though they go to 
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the grave all covered with infamy, and utter theii* ejipiriiig 
groan amid the execrations of their enemies, they wilJ oad 
day rise from their tomb of disgrace, and live in the songs of 
those redeemed b^ their blood. And he is a timid, narrow 
minded calculator, with no confidence in truth, who will 
hold to an old error rather than incur the disgrace of advo* 
eating an unpopular truth. The world owes nothing to such 
men. Its great benefactors are reformers, pioneers-^men 
who scorn a popularity gained by supporting error and 
wrong, and who are willing to die martyrs, and let the men 
of another age write their history. All nations have had 
tuch men ; and their only dying request has been, like that 
of the noble son of Ireland, who asked that his epitaph 
should not be written until the oppression against which he 
struggled were removed, and the world could understand his 
motives and see the justice of his course. But a few years 
have passed since his cruel and shameful martyrdom ; and 
yet a thousand pens have inscribed to his memory, the 
sweetest songs ever sung in praise of heroism and patriot-* 
ism. All who fall in defence of right are sure of earthly 
immortality. Thus, we are not justified in deciding against 
any man merely because he is hated, for men are often 
hated without a cause. The wicked hate the good ; oppress** 
ors hate the friends of freedom ; cold conservatives hate 
reformers. 

These remarks are particularly applicable to the case of 
Christ. No being ever lived upon the earth who was so 
bitterly hated as he was. The haughty rulers of the Jews, 
the lordly priests of their religion, not only looked upon him 
with sovereign contempt, but their hearts boiled with malig- 
nity against him. As they saw the people thronging about 
him, and heard the shouts of the multitude as they were 
moved by his enrapturing eloquence and his wonderful 
works of mercy, they gnashed their teeth in anger, and 
would have torn him to fragments had they not feared the 
people. Their fiery eye-balls flashed with vengeance, and 
their clenched hands could hardly be restrained from dealing 
out blows of death. But while they hated, they feared him ! 
Though armed with no weapon, they felt that his power was 
almost omnipotent ; though meek and gentle as a lamb, 
they trembled' at the searching glance of his eye ; though 
clothed with no robes of royalty, he was mvested with a 
majesty that made him reverenced, and though without au- 
thority, they felt that the people would sustain him, and the 
infinite God defend him ; — and all this made their madness 
the greater. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY lU 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 



WBITTEM FOR THB MISCELLANY BY REV. THOMAS WHITTEMORB. 



The First Universaiist Society in Gloucester was probably 
formed before any other Society of that faith in Massa- 
chusetts, if not in the United States. John Murray visited 
this town for the first time on November 3d, 1774. He 
had landed in New Jersey in the fall of 1770. In October, 
1773, he came east as far as Newburyport and Bo^on, but 
returned to New Jersey shortly after, preaching as he went. 
He WAS highly gratified by this visit to New England, an4 
saw a vast field of usefulness opened before him. He was 
evidently desirous to return ; and we find him leaving New 
Jersey for such an object, as ^arly as the ensuing July, 
(1774.) On September 14th, he arrived in Boston. Througk 
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the greater part of this autumn, he continued in that town, 
preaching in the hal] of the Factory, (a large building which 
stood near where Park Street Church now stands,) in Fan- 
euil Hal], and at last in Mr. Cross well's church in School 
street. On the 31st of October one of the family of Sargent 
called on him, and invited him to proceed at once to Glouces- 
ter ; but his engagements prevented an immediate compli- 
ance ; and he pledged himself to visit that town in a few 
days. The following is his account of the first visit : 

*• November 3d, I repaired to Gloucester, and was received by a few 
very warm-hearted Christians. — The mansion-house — the heart, of the 
then head of the Sargent family, with his highly accomplished, and 
most exemplary ladvi were open to receive me. 1 had traveled from 
Maryland to New-Hampshire, without meeting a single individual, who 
appeared to have the smallest idea of what I esteemed the truth, as it 
is in Jesus ; but to my great astonishment, there were a few persons, 
dwellers in that remote place, upon whom the light of the gospel had 
more than dawned. The writings of Mr. Relly were not only in their 
kandSy but in their hearts. Four years previous to this period, an 
Englishman, a Mr. Gregory, had brought with him those obnoxious 
pages, and loaned them to this small circle of Gloucesterians, by whom 
they had been seized with avidity ; the Father of their spirits rendered 
them luminous to their understandings ; and it was in conseouence of 
their admiration of Mr. Relly, that, observing in the papers of the day, 
an individual malignantly arraigned, as a preacher of Kelly's Gospel, 
they delayed not to dbpatch earnest solicitations for my presence 
among them. In Gloucester, therefore, I passed my time most agree- 
ably, until November 12th. The clergyman of the principal meeting- 
house, being confined by illness, I was visited by the deacons and 
elders of his church, and by them conducted to his house, after which 
I obtained permission to preach in his pulpit, which I several times did; 
my subjects 1 Cor. xi. 26. The good Samaritan. Isaiah xxviii. 16, &c. 
Every day and everv evening was appropriated to the expounding of 
the scriptures, in the spacious and well filled parlor of ray new and 
highly respectable friend ; and I had reason to believe, that God most 
graciously crowned my labors in this place, by pving to some brighter 
views, and inducing others to search the scriptures for themselves. 
Every morning commenced, and every day closed, with prayer ; and, 
with glad hearts, we delighted to hymn the praises of a redeeming 
God. Taking a most afiectionate leave of those very dear friends, om 
Saturday morning, accompanied by Mr. Sargent, 1 returned to Boston. 
Murray*8 Life, Itt edition, pp, 187, 188. 

It will be seen from the above passage, that in one re- 
spect, Gloucester was different from any other town that 
Mr. Murray had visited. The truth which he preached had 
preceded him. In other places, he had invariably been the 
first to teach it ; but here it was known and believed previ- 
ous to his arrival. The people, several of them, had seen, 
read and believed Mr. Relly 's writings. A strong interest 
in favor of Mr. Murray's views, existed on his arrival, in 
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the betrtt of sone of the first eitizens of this town. What 
was more natural than that thej should wish to see and hear 
bim again ? 

«* Upon December 14, 1774, Mr. Murray again visited Gloucester ; 
the numerous family of the Sargents, then seated in that place, emr 
braced in almost all its branches, the truth as it is in Jesus, and their 
attachment to him, whom they believed an ambassador of the Re^ 
deemer, was proportioned to their zeal. Many respectable names 
were added, and a little congregation was collected, who seemed to 
have among them but one heart, and one soul. Like the primitive Chris- 
tians, they assembled daily, and they continued from house to house 
worshipping the only true God their Saviour. On recurrence to the 
journal of the Preacher, we find a memorandum, written upon his 
second visit to Gloucester, which is thus worded: * Here my God 
grants me rest from my toils, here I have a taste of heaven. The new 
song is sung here, and worthy is the Lamb, constantly dwells 
upon their tongues.' Mr. Chandler's meeting-house was not closed 
against the promulgator of glad tidings, until some time m January. 
I77fi."^lbidypage 195. ^ 

So attached did Mr. Murray become to his friends in 
Gloucester, that he formed the resolution to reside among 
them, reserving to himself the right to visit different sections 
of the country, as he judged the voice of duty to call him. 
The violence of his enemies, on learning he had formed 
such a resolution, became very great. They adopted meas- 
ures to drive him from the town, that were altogether unjus- 
tifiable. They denounced him as an Englishman, a spy, 
sent out to aid the purposes of the English ministry ; and a 
vote was obtained in town meeting, that he should depart 
from the borders of Gloucester. This, however, he did not 
do, knowing he had done nothing worthy of such treatment. 
Seventeen of^the most respectable members of the Orthodox 
church, were excommunicated for adhering to him. Among 
other measures, it was proposed to expel him under the 
vagrant act ; but to prevent this, one of his friends made 
him a deed of gift of a piece of land which established him 
«i a freeholder. It must have been a great mortification to 
his enemies, who had taken these pains to crush him, to see 
him shortly afler, appointed chaplain of the Rhode Island 
brigade, belonging to the army of the Revolution assembled 
around Boston. It is said, that on the arrival of General 
Washington, the other chaplains united in petitioning for 
Mr. Murray's removal ; but the American chief, elevated 
ahove all their prejudices, confirmed him in the ofiice. 
While attending to the duties of the chaplainship, he was 
obliged to be absent from Gloucester ; but he was seized 
shortly after with a fever in the camp, ^ich compelled his 
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faflisfy retuf n to thbt toWn. H^ i9ooti i^esigned bit o^fiee if 
bh^t)l^in ; ant) in th^ to\jtfsi0 df tlKe Miowing winter, hm 
feelings were greatly moved by the wants and necemittesiif 
the citizens. Their living has been gained in the most part 
by fishing ; and during the war that laeans of revenue was 
Almost entirely cut off. He made a journey in the depth of 
Ifae Winter, among his different friends, and solicited Bub>- 
scriptions for their benefit, by which theiir distresses wer6 
much relieved ; but still the violence of his enemies was but 
little abated ; he was dragged before the Committee of 
Safety of the towii, and submitted to a painful examinatto», 
as if he were ati enemy to the country. Such conduct, m 
view of all the circumstances, was clearly unjustifiable. 
Much harrassed, but nothing daunted by these measures of 
hk enemies, he remained in Gloucester, preaching the g<Mi- 
pel to those who desired to listen to him, first in private 
houses, afterwards in a large room, and stiM later in a 
meeting-house erected for his use. 

[1778.] This meeting-house was probably the first ever 
erected by Universalists in the United States. We shall 
mention it hereafter. The mipport of Mn Murray was pro- 
vided for by a fund, idiich was made up by the free iconaest 
and eontributiona of the people. An inslrualeiit was <lrawii 
«p of the following purport : 

** Whereas the modes heretofore adopted tet tiie support of l^iiblic 
^e&icfahig, have been found burthensonie and ineilcieitt, end for thb 
mMre effectmally carrying into execution the dcagbs 6£ t4e hiw^ wki^ 
^e^joins the maintenance <Kf nublic worship for uie promotion cfpie^, 
religion and morality. And that the great ends of society may ^ 
answered in the best manner, the expence of the dame Bqtidlly borM, 
'and pro|>er aiid certain provision made for the pubHc teacher. In <Ae- 
^£endB to ^e law and to fulfil bo piouto tind Ittodabto a purpMB^ Ivb 
whose names are underwritten, members of tiie-Chfi«tiMilnaependent 
^Society of Gloucester, do agree and oblige ourselves each for himself, 
to pay our parts of one hundred pounds a ybar, for the supp6rt of 'OQr 
dear brother in God, and Christian teacher, John Itfuitsy, Ids long Im 
he ediall continue to minister unto, and we tohear IHm ;-'^'^wfaich son 
W« agree shall bid paid by tts in soeh a proportion at we pi^ 4he toim 
or Btate tax the year immediately predsdnig the one the numey we ^gree 
shaH be raised for the aforesaid purposew,*-hich town or state assessmeikt 
«hall be a rule to govern us for the assessment of the aforesaid ^um "df 
one hundred pedndfi. And We further covenatit and kgtee %b*l the 
afbresaid sum of one hundred pounds ishall be paid ikit« the liaod^ 6f 
celtttin persons as shali v^luktarily beeome B Vt U» B for ^ said sum to 
the said John l^urray, whose names shall be hereafter aainexed. In 
. witne^ whereof we have hereunto ^ed our hands, this ninth 6h.^ 1|>f 
September, one thousand seven hundred and lBighty*bight. 

aio^€$tfr, ffef$ember 9tk, 1788." 
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This Idstraiiient wm signed by all the menbcrs of tlM9 
society : as, Davh! Plummer, Wintkrop Sargent, Epea 
Sargent, Philemon Haskell, Joseph Foster, John Somes, 
Nathaniel Sargent, Wm. Murphy, John Stevens EUery, 
Winthrop Allen, Wai. Dolliyer, Tbos. Foster, Joseph Fos- 
ter, Jr., Francis Low, John Low, 8rd, John Osborne Sa»- 
fent, Joseph Herrick, Isaac Elwell, Bamett Harkia, Wra. 
*earce, B. K^ Hough, &c., &€. 
[1779.] In this year, the members bound themselves 
iogetber as a religions body, '* a church of Christ." The 
whole Instrument is preserved in the society's records ; and 
is signed by the male and female members. 

[1780.] The meeting-house mentioned above was biiilt 
ia 1780 ; and was dedici^ed on Christmas day. It was a 
small, but quite a neat butldiag for that day ; and it stoed 
not fkr from the present custom-house on Front street. 
Here the fathers of Uoiversalism ia Gloucester used to meet, 
«nd hang with raptare on the lips of their pastor, Hopes 
began to brighten before them, and they were anticipating a 
lonp season of spiritual enjoy meqt ; when, in 1783, civil 
Actions were commenced against several of the prominent 
inemberSy for taxes assessed upon them for the support of 
tbe pastor ef tiro territerial parish. Tfaeir gooes were 
seized, and one of them at least was borne away U the jail 
of the county, to be imprisoned. Was this to be endured ? 
Could it be possible that in this land of gospel light and lib- 
erty, such actions could be tolerated ? The friends of Mr. 
Murray determined to resist such manifest injustice. They 
persuaded him to permit a suit to be brought in his name, 
to recover back the monies which had been unjustly taken 
from them. This form of action was necessary, in conse- 
quence of the laws coaeerakig the support of public worship 
as they then existed. The ^ase was the first one of the 
kind after the adoption of the Constitution of 1780, and 
involved the settling of the true sense of the 3d Article of 
^le Bin of Rights. It was kept in court fi^om year to year, 
subjecting the parties lo great e^ipense. Some friends of Mr. 
Murray obligated themselves by a sealed iostruBMat, ^o F^ 
their proportion of the money, according t» the riatto at 
which th^ were {taxed for town expenses. See the fottsii- 
tng, tlie original 'of whi^h is in ^he possession of the writer. 

** For the nipre effectual carrying on a certain process at law between 
John Murray, Clerk, and the inhabitants of the first parish of Glouces- 
ter, or whatever otlrar form in law may be assumed for procuring and 
mtMsMAg ear ii^igisas libeities : knsw M nma that wa« Wiathmp 
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Stmnt, D&vM Pisaree, Jbaepb Foster, David PliMimoy, Hhm Sometf 
Josfiua Pliunmer, and Epos Sargent, all of Giouceatery County of £■« 
■ex, and State of MasaacbuuBetts, whose names and seals are hereunto 
subscribed and afoed, do associate, mutually pledge, covenant, agr^e 
and bind ourselves jointly the one to the other, as well for ourselves tm 
our heirs, executors and administrators, to advance aiid pay such sum 
or sums as shall be necessary and adiequate te the well conductinf 
of said process, the whole of which costs of suit and other expenses 
when terminated to be respectively by us borne in. proportions as we 
are taxed in the different rate lists delivered td thd collectors by the 
assessors of the first parish of OlouceErter, for 1781 « 1782, 178S« 

** And it is further agreed, that David Plummer aad Joseph Foster 
.above named, be a Committee to transact and conduct the causes be- 
forementioned, to receive all monies, they or any, one of them giving 
their receipts for such sums as shall be paid them, and to be accounta" 
ble to this Association for the expenditure of the same. 

** And it is further agreed as the intent aad meanmgof this Aiisocift- 
taon„to comprehend afl or any expends that have arisen in conducting 
the cause aforesaid heretofore, as well as what may arise at this present 
or in future. 

**It is further aigreed that the sard David Flummer and Joseph Fos- 
ter, Committee, shall have power of assembling this ABsooiatiott st 
such times and place as shall be: most expedient. 

** And i^ is further covenanted and agreed that this Association will 
aid, strengthen, counsel, and countenance each other in the prosecu- 
tion and vindication of their rights againfl^t a species of usurpation aitd 
tyranny, which though sanctified b^ the peatest kiumber, has for Hn 
<H>ject, not the go<Kl order of .civil society, bait the siibveision.^ 
.humanitj^ and rel&ious freedom. ■ < 

*< In witness of tne foregoing, we the associating and contracting par- 
ties bave hereunto subscnbed our names and afoed our seals, in Glou- 
cester, this third day of February, one thousand seven hundred anld 
eighty-four.'' 

WiiTTSiiop Sarosvt, C^al,] 

JoKK Stevens Eljuert^ V 

; in behalf of > [Seal.] 

Capt. David Pea&ce, j 
Joseph Foster, [Seal;} 

Davio PX.I7MMKR, [Seal.] 

JoKK Somes, [Seal-l 

Joshua Plummer, [Seal.] 

Epes Saroent. [Seal.] 

The most eminent counsel were employed upon each side; 
and the case was brought up again, and again, and contin* 
«wd for final decision to June, 1*316, when a conclusive verdict 
was given for Mr. Murray. Thus were the Universalists of 
Miassaqhusetts confirmed in their religious privileges forevjor. 

In the meantime Universalism began to take root in other 
parts of the country. The brethren in Boston purchased a 
meeting-house in 1785 ; and a correspondence had begun 
which was to result in the formation of the GTeneral Con- 
tention of Universalists, whose first meeting was holden in 
Oxford, in September of that year. . t • ^ . / 
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Mr. Miimy wan bUU the object of peraecotton. His un« 
tiring eoemies lefl no means unemployed that gave tbeoi 
hope of doing him harm. He had united parties in marriage, 
in the honest belief) that his written union with his people, 
wherein tfaejr declared that they had received and accepted 
and appointed him as their minister, was equivalent to ordi- 
nation, and gave him the power to solemnize that ordi- 
nance. A prosecution was commenced against him ; and 
as he learned it .was probable that his construction of the law 
was erroneous, he (ound himself in danger of a series of 
vexatious suits. There was no help but from the legisla-^ 
tiire. He embraced the opportunity to revisit the land of 
his birth ; and during his absence, that body passed a stat- 
lUe saving him in future from trouble in regard to past 
marriages. On his return to America, he and his friends, 
judged It best that ordination should take place in the most 
public manner ;; and this was done on Christmas day, 177d, 
jiist eight years ai\er the dedication of the meeting-house. 
No clergyman was present but Mi^. Murray himself; he 
offered the prayers and preached a sermon ; and the com- 
mittee of the society appointed for the purpose, presented 
hkn with the written word of God, and charged him to 
preach it faithfully. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Winthrop Sargent, David Plummer and Barnett Harkin. 
Mr. Murray's text was Luke v. 2 : "The harvest is great, 
but the laborers are few." It was literally true in the 
sease in which he applied it. 

[1792.] In June of this year the society obtained from 
the legislature an act of incorporation, to put an end to all 
questions in regard to their corporate powers. 

The year 1793 was a melancholy one to the society, for 
Mr. Murray announced that he felt it his duty to remove to 
Boston, where he was installed on Wednesday, October 23d. 
Rev. Thomas Barnes was obtained to supply the pulpit a 
portion of the time. The amount raised anhually for several 
years was £100, It was very difficult to obtain preachers 
except occasionally. An effort was made in 1802 to obtain 
.the services of Rev. Edward Turner, but no pastor was « 
obtained until the fall of 1803, when Rev. Thomas Jonea 
came on to spend the winter. In the following spring an 
arrangement was. made with him to settle for life as pastor. 
Hi was installed in September, 1804. Rev. John Murray of 
Bo^on, and Rev. George Richards of Portsmouth, took part 
in the services. The former made the introductory prayer, 
preached the sermoa and gave the charge ; the latter made 
the installing prayer and gave the fellowship of the churches. 
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Mr. Jones continued to be the pastor of tlie •ociety UBtil 
extreme old age rendered it painful and almost impossible 
for him to perform the duties of that office, when he retired 
from active service, on a salary sufficient for all his wants, 
which was continued until his death, and is now continued 
in part to his widow. 

A few years after his settlement, a new house of worship 
was erected by his friends, which to this day forms one of 
the most prominent objects of observation in the settlement 
at Gloucester harbor. It has an elevated situation in (b» 
centre of the settlement, with a tower, noble in height and 
proportions, as will be seen by the plate at the head of this 
article. The house is large, with a gallery on three sides^ 
and is capable of containing, with ease, over one thousaiul 
persons. In fVont is a promenbde, two or three hundred 
ffeet in Ibngth, reaching to the street, adorned on each sidti 
with a beautiful row of trees. The grounds are laid out 
with taste, and the appearance from the street is exeeed" 
ingly pleasing. 

In the year 1888, the society extended an invitation to 
Rev. D. D. Smith, then of Portland, Me., to become col* 
league pastor with Rev. Mr. Jones. The popular talents of 
Mr. Smith drew in a large number of new hearers, to accom- 
modate whom it became necessary to remodel the pews in 
the house. A very essential alteration was accordingly 
made in the interior, adding greatly to the beauty of its 
appearance. The house was literally thronged on Sabbath 
days ; and from outward appearances everything might 
have been judged to be prosperous. But the society was 
standing on a volcano which was soon to burst. Difficulties 
ere long began to manifest themselves ; and this old and 
steadfast body was shaken to its centre. Friends who bad 
been long united became alienated ; and, (to pass over a 
melancholy matter with as few words as possible,) in less 
l^an two years from the time of his settlement, Mr. S'mith 
judged it expedient to ask for his dismission, which the 
society granted. It was lefl in an exceedingly bad state ; 
a part withdrew, among whom were some of the be^ mem- 
bers, who built another house, where they stiH worship, 
limder the pastorship of Mr. Smith. 

The Society has since enjoyed the labors of several 
preaches, especially Rev. F. F. Thaj'w, H. B. Soule, 
and Rev. A. D. Mayo. The latter is their present pastor, 
and all have been highly respected. The death of the ven- 
erable Thomas Jones took place in August, 1846> afler 
a residence in Gloucester of ^rty^two years. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 



EQUALITT OP THE BACE. 

Perhaps no remark is more frequently made, than tliat all men 
*re equal. The expression contained in that immortal paper^ thtt 
Declaration of Independence, which asserts "that all men are created 
equal," has become as current as coin. And yet, there are more 
senses in which it is false, than true. As used by the men who so nobly 
periled their lives and fortunes in signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, It IS true; for, as they say, '• all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, — ^that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

This equality of the race was the great idea which wrought out and 
achieved American independence. It enabled the brave apostles'of 
liberty, the wise and patriotic fathers of the Revolution, to conceive 
the true grounds of national freedom and independence, and to frame 
a government which secured an end so important, and so conducive to 
liuman happiness. 

But their idea of equality is often misunderstood; and it is oilen em- 
ployed to sustain opinions both false and pernicious. It has been 
«aid, that there is a metaphysical doctrine of equality, which, teaches 
that all men are bom with the same intellectual and moral aptitudes. 
There is, also, an economical doctrine, which teaches that all men 
4Bhould possess an equal amount of propei^y. And there is, also, a 
political doctrine, which teaches that all men should have the same 
civil privileges. Not one of these is true in the sense in which they 
are understood by many. ' 

1. All men have not naturally the same intellectual and mora) apti- 
tudes. There is as wide a difference among men, in regard to these, 
as in regard to their stature, complexion, and physiognomy. Some 
^en have great reasoning powers, and will present every subject they 
discuss in a manner so masterly and convincing as to silence all oppo- 
sition. Others hav^ a towering imagination, and in the pictures th<^ 
, place before you, they combine all that is great and grand in nature 
and in the world of spirit. Others have feeble intellects, and are 
neither mighty in argument nor moving in description, and have no 
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power to convince the judgment, or stir the heart by lofty and (m^ 
lime imagery. 

In the moral nature there are the same difierences* Some are nat* 
urally conscientious^ and can hardly be tempted under any circuni' 
stances to do a dishonest act. Others are naturally mild, gentle, and 
forgiving, and feel the full force of those divine requisitions which 
demand forbearance and endurance of wrongs; while others are fierce^ 
and cruel, and vindictive, and are roused to violence by the slightest 
provocations. There are, then, inequalities i great inequalities in theF 
world. We all differ in our mental and moral capacities. 

2. There is the sama inequality in regard to earthly possessions* 
This dii^rence arises from various causes. Some have more muscidar 
strength and endurance than others, and can perform more labor. 
Some have more tact than others, and will grow rich where othew 
will starve. Some bave more economy tlian otbers, and will make 
one dollar go as far as others will make two. Some have a l)etter 
trade than others, and with no more labor or tact, win become rich 
while otbers remain poor. Some live in a better country than otliera, 
and have better facilities for acquiring wealtli. Some are better 
trained than otbers for the business of life. Some have a quicker per^ 
ception, a better judgment, and a more ready faculty for ezecuti<»i 
than others. Some are more fortunate than others, and meet witb 
fewer losses by sea, by fire, by the failure of delators, and by the fluc^ 
tuations of trade. Some have fewer dependents than others, and have 
far less te ^ for friends. 

All these differences of character, and situation, and e^cumstiances- 
show* tbat it is in accordance with the constitution of things to liave 
inequalities in our earthly possessions. Were.you te make a division of 
property once a year, there would still be inequalities. Such a divi^ 
sion, however, wouM be ruinous to all our temporal interests, and not 
only encourage the idle in their idleness, the prodigal in their prodi-* 
gaUty, and the extravagant in their extravagances, but take away all 
oilr incentives to industry and frugality, and leave us without food, of 
sheker, or clotliing.- 

I see, then, no way te prevent inequalities in our temporal condi-- 
tioD. Much, I grant, may be done by wise and 'benevolent legislation, 
— ^much by the benefactions of the government and the rich, and "by on- 
%rcing the great lessons of Chistianity against extortion, and 'fhittfl, 
and injustice, and wrong. And much, "Very much tliould be dartein 
{hese ways. It is a shame for a Christian natioh to let its indtidtriotUF 
people starve Ibr the wan(t of work. It is a ihattie te permit Mq;Ddtf 
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lAUmlii ifii viotliMffcff Uw fblnwhovse and ipnsoi^ iRFkea theie ^m^ 
«uniy pkat that might be employed to prevent the evil If, iBstea4>of 
4^ev4dH|g leeerfoka for the rapidly growing a£reams of uiipuntgr» we 
iKonId meek t<^ ^ up ^eir eources) the evil under which we are sufier*^ 
iag, might he gradually leeaeDed. We want Bome great system for the 
right guidance of those who are abandoned by their parents andgu^up* 
dienH We waat» te<>* some (great aystem to help the poor« so that 
ilionest industigr ma^ secure them ^in lionorable subsistence. And we 
wast sedapeigreat system which will pee vent those wide extremes in Uie 
^woumstanoee of the world» that raise some to the condition of pHBoep 
•ad dords^ and doom othese to toil ia a xsruel servitude, and live in 
^lioranoe end want. These we n%ht ^lave, and these I trust Hie shaU 
iaave, undsr the guiding light and benevolence of the gospel. What m, 
idifierence does England's law of entail maiie between her pee^de .and 
itin people of our country 1 Other improvements may yet be /madOi 
which will mrnm to equaliBe more the condition of sooiety) aad that, 
-too, wMout <wronging mdustry or rewarding i^nesa. But >e<{Bali^ 
^peorfecit eqmdity, camiot .be; and to eeek it is to war .against the vesy 
wtvre Qdfskhaigis. 

't, AU. avemetiequal in their dvil privileges^ ead oatmot be under 
^ebe l»est and most {lenfect govemnmnt. I may.» unless I explain this 
ipropoeitioA, be misandeaBtood. 1 will say» tbereiiMre) that I do net 
ifirviur a Juagly igovemmettt, and -leach that it is right that some shendd 
■teibon 4» a (thrime. I agree lidly with our Dedaration of ludepend* 
«iiee) tushieliiMiys that all have a right to life» Ubefty^ and the punuit 
sef hnppinonn; that to secure these rights governments are institi:rtod 
mmoMg men, diving their just powers from the consent of the.gov* 
i^ned^ that'wibeaever any form of government becomes destruetyve of 
Jthese^ndsydt is'the right of l^e people to alter or abolish it, and to 
tertitute a aew goiwrnment) laying its foundations on such prindpleS} 
iMMi'Oiganiiing ks qpoweie in euch form, as shali to them seem most 
l&ely' to .effiiot /their safety and haziness. Thus^ yea perceive^ ikoAiL 
Tlwld Jto cthe omeearity «f govemmeii^ ; and I hold that under a ^vem- 
jflwnt all ebeeld have equal rights,— ithat neither !hirth tnor praqpeiAy 
iihouM gi«B any^eKclusive civil privileges* 

But /there ate ^Akoae ^who mpudkbie all government $ and 'whp^a^r 
that government cannot give to man a right which he has not separate 
fkom the government. They say that a judge has no right to sit in 
judgment upon the actions of men; that he has no right to deprive any 
>of<«heftrJltaity;tt1iat'a pekoe ihaire no right ito>disperae amebibgrtthe 
McfiOf wadmriiy, andftfaatttiie iteeperHel' « pmrnrltM no ffigfat4o/in. 
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pel the obedience of a prisoner. Stich' go l>kick' behind aH orgftftbi* 
tionS) and pt-onounce them all wrong, and based npon wrong. Thejr 
say the man on trial has the isame right to sk in jndgmcmt opMitli* 
judge, that the judge has to Sit in judgment upmi him; that the pritr 
oner has the same right to impet the keeper that the kecfper has to 
impel him. 

All such positions are based upon a false assUniptionj^-HLh aseWp* 
tion radically false ; for man cannot exist as man except he exist in 
civil society, under the sway of rules of action legally enforced by 
some of the community. Those members of the commninity whose 
oflice it is to enforce the rules by which the* community ' sub^sts, 
are for this purpose invested with rights which are termed rights 
of government. The possessor of these rights has authority in tliiB 
ccnnmunity. We have rights of th»> kind in the family. Among 
.the Romans, this right was extended so far as to- give the father 
the power of life and death over his son. B«t among us it is 
jostricted, and the right of the farther extends no farther than to ex^ 
ercise a reasonable authority over the child. He can command ban; 
he can restrain him; he can direct his studies and pursuits; he can 
punish his disobedience. All this he can dO) that the son may be fitted 
for the duties of life, and prepared to stand, in his tom^ at the head of 
a family. Towns» cities, states, and countries need a supervision over 
them similar to what children need; and that this may be done, we 
■elect from our number those the most competent, and invest them 
with the rights requisite for such a supervision, and those who thus 
invest them become accountable to them. By these arrangements Uw 
-many have protection against the lawless ; the weak against Uw 
strong; the poor against the rich. By these arrangements we also 
have roads constructed, schools established, almshouses supported, and 
titles to oar lawful possessions secured to us. It is by wise laws, then, 
judiciously administered, that we exist as a sodety, are rendaied 
-secure in our homes, and are defended against invaders.' So far, 
therefore, as relates to rulers and subjects, officers and people^ theie 
must be inequalities; and to deny the right of rulers to exereise 
authority, and to claim for the subject all the rights which the ruler 
has, is to overturn all government, and thus destroy all socieCy. 



iNtEMPERANCE. 

* = Ir I were to be, asked, what is the greatest evil of the kuid, I should 

-My without '8 moment's hesitation— ^'n/efujMtvtatff. . I should say tUi, 

because there is no evil so wide spread ; none so fatal in its conse- 
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qoMtew ; none to <iiMitrou8 m its eActs «p<m ptvperty, health, enteiu 
prne, and happiness ; nene to mjurioua to government, and all moral 
a&d religious and literary institutions. 

Intemperance is an evil unmixed -with any form of good, unattended 
bj any direct advantages, and opposed to all kinds of blessings* Of 
other evils this is not true. War is an evil, fearful and terrible in ks 
diaraotei^— an evil which exhausts the resources of a eovntry , cri p p l a i 
its energies, wastes hmnan life, and corrupts the morals. But war is 
not an unmixed evil. It nourishes a spirit of patriotism, calls folth tke 
mightiest energies of our nature, and net nnftequently breaks down 
old and oppressive despotisms, and leads a crushed and wronged peo- 
ple to liberty and independence. Fashion is an e5ril. It leads to 
extravagance in dress and living and ca«ses thousands to go beyond 
their means for the purpose of making a vain and idle show; But 
Ihshien is not an unmixed evil. The man who builds himself an ex- 
traragant house ; supplies himself with a splendid equipage ; and lives 
ill vain pomp and grandeur, gives employment to the aitizati and 
laborer, and a free <»cnlation to money which might otherwise be 
boarded up. The tornado is an evil. It sweeps away dwellifigs, bvnrie* 
ihfps in the Vast deep, levels forests w4th the ground, and spreads tttkl 
over a wide extent of country. But the tornado is net an unmixed 
evil. It purifies the atmosphere from its noxious vapors, and thus oo»- 
tribotes to the health of the people, and prevents the ravages of 
wasting disease. 

But intemperance is an unmixed evil. It is a curse from beginnii^ to 
end— in its cause and in its effects— in its influence upon its vi c t i m o 
and those connected with them. It is a curse because it changes a 
wkolesome nutriment into a poison — a curse because it produces dm- 
ease, destroys the mind, corrupts the heart, sunders the ties of albe*- 
tion, renders wives worse than widows, and children worse than 
orphans. It causes sickness, madness, idleness, poverty, idiocy, hm- 
tality, and every form of wretchedness of which we can conceive. 
Nothing leads to so much crime, misery, or poverty, and nothing pro- 
duces such sad changes in man, in a family, or in society. The drunk- 
ard may, it is true, become rich ; but riches with intemperance can 
do no good. 

Such then is the evil against which we contend, and which we are seek- 
ing to remove from the land— it is the evil of evils, — the great mammoth 
curse of curses. And it would seem, that in laboring against such an evil, 
we might meet with signal success ; for I know not a single inducement 
which a man can have to drink. With other evils it is not so. The man 
who steals or cheats has the hope of gain ; the man who robs or murders 
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may hay6 the same hope ; the mao who tells a lie aiay hope to screen, 
himself from detection or accomplish some selfish purpose. But the 
man who drinks cannot hope to benefit himself in any way whatever^ 
He cannot gain friends by it ; he cannot gain influence ; he cannot 
gain mental, moral or physical strength. There is no inducement 
then, to touch a single drop of the poison. I would press this point, 
upon all— especially upon young men ; and I would ask them, why 
they will do that which can be of no service, and which may prove 
their utter ruin .! 

No doubt all temperate drinkers feel that they are safe, and are 
saying to themselves, that they will never drink to excess. But they 
should remember, that all drunkards were once as they now are— they 
did not mean to drink intemperately — ^they did not intend ever to use 
mm to, excess. So they thought — so they revived. But habit is. a 
tyrannical master, and appetite has a strange power to blind the jij^olg- 
ment, and they kept increasing their indulgences, until they had 
become beastly drunkards. And so it may be with every man who 
drinks. He may fancy that he is safe, but a moment's faithful self- 
examination would show him, that he is not. Let him attempt to 
deny himself for a week, and in the clamors of a craviqg thirst, he 
will see what a slave he has become ; and how dangerous it must be». 
to continue a habit which has gained such a mastery over him. No 
man is safe who uses strong drinks. There is but one safe position to 
occupy, and that is not to touch that which ruins mind, heart and body* 
I would plead, therefore, with the moderate drinker. Be entreated to 
thiow away your cup. Do not, dear sir, do not run the hazard of. 
being ruined. Why suppose that you are difierent from other men — 
that you have a self control which they never possessed ? Why sup- 
pose that your appetite may not master you, as appetite has mastered 
millions ? Is it not stronger now than it was a few years since ? What 
may it not be then, a few years hence ? 



EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 
Much has been said within a short time past, in the various religious 
journals of the different denominations of our country, respecting the 
frequency of ministerial removals. Difierent causes have been assigned, 
for what all acknowledge to be an evil. Some throw the blame 
entirely upon ministers ^ others entirely upon the societies. We do 
not agree with either. We suppose that blame shodd be charged to 
both ministers and societies. Some ministers are fond of novelty, and 
they like to move every year or two ; and some societies are equally 
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fond of novelty, and wanf a new minister as often* Sotne ministera 
are imprudent) and in the course of a year or two become involved in 
60 many difficulties that they are compelled to seek a, new location. 
And some societies are so difficult, contain so many headstrong, dicta- 
torial and unreasonable men, that no minister can remain with them 
for any great length of time. Some ministers are idle men and they 
preach out in a year or two ; and some societies have so little religion 
that nothing but the excitement produced by the labors of a new man 
can keep them alive. Some ministers are so lazy that they wish for 
frequent changes to avoid labor ; and some societies are so lazy that 
they make their minister do all the work, and thus exhaust his ener- 
gies in a short time. Some ministers are so avaricious, that they are 
always ready to change whenever they can get an increase of salary ; 
and some societies are so penurious that they starve out their minis- 
ters. Besides these cases in which removals are the result of blame, 
there are many removals which are proper, and are rendered so by 
circupistances over which neither pastor nor people can have any con- 
trol. A society may be crippled by the removal or death of its prom- 
inent members, by a change in business, and by various other causes, 
and thus be compelled to obtain a minister who can live on a smaller 
income than the one they have. A minister may feel the necessity of 
more salary to meet the wants of his increasing family than his sodety 
has been giving, and having an opportunity to obtain what he needs, 
he feels justified in embracing it. A minister may also have a call to a 
place where there is a wider field of usefulness than the one he occu- 
pies, and which no other one can fill so well as himself ; and if he has 
reason to suppose that his place can be filled by one of less experience, 
he is justified in going. Ministers, too, sometilnes have places unsuited 
to then* health, or the health of their families ; and somethnes they are 
men of feeble constitutions and need the aid which can be derived 
by repeating their sermons. But though there are many causes which 
justify removals, we have no hesitation in saying, there are tep remov- 
als, in' all denomination, where there should not be one^ Those 
ministers are the most useful and the most happy, and acquire the 
greatest influence, who remain the longest in a place. 

fli^re is an increasing liberality among the various religious sects, 
which is highly encouraging to Universalists. Br. Cleverly, of this 
oity,'being ona visit to his friends in the country, was invited by the 
limitarian clergyman of the plac«, to preach in his pulpit. When the 
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■•WB was anQpunced that the Universalist church of Brooklyn^ N. Y*, 
was destroyed by fvce^ the Unitarian minister called together his trus- 

.le<Sf and preposod to offer the use of their church to the Universalist 
Society ; and Mr. Beecher, an Orthodox clergyman of the place, 
•iered the use of faia vestry for the sabbath schooL We take pleas' 

-urb in mentioning such lacts. 



Universalism is thought by many to be a very pernicious doctrine. 
Facts, however, do not sustain their opinion. The doctrine is more 
prevalent than any other on Cape Cod ; and yet at the last sessicm of 
the court there, the only case tried was an action of trespass, which 
came up by appeal from a justice of the peace, brought by Joseph 
Hatch of Falmouth, against Peter Daggett, keeper of Naboque Light 
House, to recover one dollar damages for crossing the plaintiff's close. 
The case was very sharply contested, by Col. Clifford for defendant* 
and Marston and Scudder for plaintiff. The jury disagreed. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 

Rkmot Ai«s.— Br. J. S. Denais, to Attleboro', Mass. 

Br. Asa Spaulding has received and accepted an invitation to take 
the pastoral charge of the Universalist Society in Milford, Mass. 

Br. W. R. Chamberlain, of Dighton, Mass.j has resigned his dffielB 
as pastor in that town, and will remove to Abingdon, Virginia. 

The Gospel Banner says, — '* We regret to learn that Br. W. 8. 
Cilley, of Dexter, Me., is afllicted with bronchitis; that he has found it 
necessary to suspend preaching at present. 

Br. L. B. Mason, of Lebanon, N. H. has received an invitation to 
take the pastoral charge of the Second Universalist Society in Lowell, 
Mass. 

Br. £l. W. Reynolds has accepted an invitation to talse the pastoral 
charge of the Universalist Society in Norwieb,Ct.» r^^dered va<»iit by 
the lemoval of Br* L. C. Browne to Nashua. 

DBDi<!Afxoir8 iir Indiana. — ^The Universaliat meeting-lipiise 
recently erected in Dublin, Ind., will be dedicated to the worship of 
God, on Sunday, Oct. 22d. Meetings w;ill commence on Friday eve- 
ning, previous. 

•fho Universalist meeting-house in Dayton, Ind., will be dedicated 
on Sunday, Oct. 1st. 

OaniNATioN. — ^Br. £. W. Loveland was (Hidained at Hartltod, HTt., 
on the 14th inst. 

Nxw PnEACHSn.— Br. Marmaduke Gardner, of QtfltxMai, Bflsi., 
has commenced pleaching Universalinfi. 
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GHEIST AND THE FALSE MBSAIAHS. 
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*'1 am come In my f athef*! name, and ye receive me not ; Tf another A»II come 
In hia own name, liim ye "vrHl reeeiTe.^—^IOHJi ▼. 4S. 

So spake Jesus to the unbelieving Jews. How evidently 
and frequently was the prediction fulfilled ! He came in 
the infinite Father's name with a message of love and a 
work of redemption for all his children. With miracles of 
grace he attested his divinity. By word and deed, on the 
seashore, in the synagogue on the sabbath day and in cap- 
tivity he taught for the redemption of universal man, oppos- 
ing bigotry, tyranny, stn and evil only ; and for that very 
work of heaven they believed him not, but cpndemned and 
crucified him. And this is the way of the world. At firsty 
it commonly disbelieves its true benefactors, its noble liber- 
ators, and casts them off in condemnation. Men love the 
traditions. They are fond of doctrines which favor oppres- 
sion, and promote castes and distinctions. 

"Of all their Father's family. 

They love themselves the best. 
If Providenoe provide for them, 
The Devil may take the rest.'* 

And when, in his own name, a champion rises, be his pre* 
tensions ever so absurd, his messages ever so appdling, biM 
rou Ti. — NO, y. 13 
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mandates ever so crael — the superstitions will believe hifnr, 
the monarchist will ofier him a crown, and lovers of favor* 
itism and scorners of truth will set up his banners' and shout 
his hallelujahs. 

The Jews rejected Jesus. Not because he came unfore-' 
told, and unexpected. He was the signal fulfilment of all 
their prophets. Not because he came their enemy. He 
was the Messiah of their nation. His character was a mir- 
acle of excellence. He combatted their selfish prejudices^ 
rebuked their wicked sins, honored Samaritans, and in- 
cluded the Gentiles in his promise of salvation. But for 
all these things they were the more Enraged, and crucified 
him and looked for another. 

So the world murders its true deliverers and looks foy 
mightier ones hereafter. So some professed Christians are 
dissatisfied with Christ ; at least, think he was imperfect ; 
and look for manlier, mightier, wiser, loftier Messiahs to 
come. 

Jesus himself predicted that many Messiahs would appear, 
though he spoke not favorably of their character or mission. 
And fulfilling his prediction, many Messiahs did appear and 
promised to deliver Israel. Let us glance briefly at their 
hbtory, and observe how they compare with Jesus, a^d 
answer the question, whether there is a likely hope of a 
greater Messiah than he. '* If another shall come in his 
QWi) naine,'^ said he, " him ye will receive.'' *' Their* shall 
arise ^Ise Christs and folse prophets, showmg signs and 
wonders, to seduce if possible the very elect.'' 

Before the destruction of Jerusskm in th^ first centiiry, 
iieveral nndisiinguistied Messiahs arose and promised tQ 
d^V6^ tl>e Jews from that awfiil desolation. Josephu* 
mentions tHem, and how they deluded the unhappy multi*» 
tude, wkb, in their blind infatuation regarded qeithe^ tfa« 
denunciations .of ancient prophets ^or the clear prodigies 
Ulat indicated the impendiDg] doom. They perbhed mise^rai' 
bly ki ^ events which falsified their promises, whereas fth9 
true Christ passed to his triumph and glory when his en^ 
mies pttt him to death. And, beside those of the first oen- 
tury, there have arisen since the year of our Lord IM^ no 
less than twenty-four persons who prietende4 to be Messi- 
ahs ; — in folfilmfent of ancient prophecy* 

We will name them in order. In the early part of the 
second century, Barchoeheba caihe forward saying, I am 
theiJVfl^ssiah of a^cienjt. pr^dictjioft. But ji^f pbfiierva the 
ehfara<?t»r I^Bfe cw»^ iahis owivpfiw* wi^pufpofi^^hii 
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«#ft t6 accomplish, and not in the name of the Father to 
hiesa knd deHver all his children. He was chief of a fierce 
banditti and o6mmitted Tiolence and outrage. He claimed 
to be the •* Star of Jacob," foretold by Balaam. And what 
#ere among the iift^st works of his mission ? Did he proclaim 
Hbeky to capti^res ? Did he heal diseases, deliver the suA 
faring, pnblish the doctrine of brotherhood, declare peace, 
^tid preach the kingdom of heaven ? No ; he appealed to 
Jewish prejudices, forthwith raised ah army, was anointed 
king, and marched against the Romans, as Messiah of, and 
Prince of the Jews ! . 

What proceedings for a Christ ! What a contrast to him 
who denounced all war, refused a worldly crown, and said, 
**1et the chief among you be your servant !" 

But his appeals were answered, and many believed on 
him, and grasping a sword went forth with his banners to 
idaiigbter. Indeed, we may say the whole Jewish nation ran 
after him, and six hundred thousand of their people perished 
in battle for him, before they were undeceived. Thus he 

J roved himself a Destroyer, and when he was slain on the 
ew city he had buiU on the ruins of Jerusalem, his sur- 
viving followers dispersed and his mission came to an endv 
After Barchocheba another Messiah rose calling himself 
MoSes Cretensis. He proclaimed deliverance to the Jewn 
of Crete, and promised, like Moses, to divide the sea and 
lead them through it in safety. The word went forth like 
the blast of a resurrection trumpet. The dekisfon spread 
iridely. The misguided people, like the foMowers of Miller, 
left their houses, lands and workshops, and followefl him. 
The day of promised deliverance came, and this deceiving 
Christ led them to the top of a rock, and men, women and 
children threw themselves into the sea, expecting miraculous 
preservation, till immense numbers were drowned, and the 
surVi^^ors discovered the deception. They looked around 
!br their deliverer and he had disappeared. 

The third false Christ was Dunaan, who appeared in 
Arabia Felix in the year 520. He proclaimed deliverance 
{o Israel. And what wek*e the signs of his Messiahship ? 
Did he do miracles of love, and proclaim himself the friend 
and saviour of all men ? The universal Messiah, Jesus of 
Nazareth, did. No ; the fahe Memahm were Hmitarians, 
^fering sahaiion onty to a small part of the hnmafi race, Thifc 
Dunaan began his career by persecuting the followers of 
Jesus, and soon perished by the sword he took up in hand. 
Then there arose the Messiah Julian, preaching deliver^ 
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anoe to Jews and SamaritBiia. He aeeepted a crown «ihI 
was made a king. The Romaiia took him prisoner and pnl 
him to death, and his cause went into ohiivion. 

In 571 the great Mahomet rose. At first he proclaimed 
himself the Messiah promised to the Jews. Many of that 
unhappy people foHowed him as the Christ of their holy: 
prophets. Historians number him among the false Messi-" 
ahs. Mahomet claimed preternatural assistance, though be 
never pretended directly to work a miracle. In his religioi^ 
he was signally '' orthodox," appealing to the passioni^ 
fears and superstitions of men. He believed in election and 
reprobation. And, while he disclosed the niysteries ef a 
seventh heaven,, he promulged the extremely orthodox doG^ 
trine of seven hells. The first was for wicked Mahometans ; 
the second for Jews ; the third for Christians ; the fourth 
for Magians ; the fiflh for Sabians ; the sixth dor idolaters ; 
and the last and lowest for hypocrites and deceivers. For 
the doctrine of punishment, in his seven hells, the most 
clamorous advocate of hell torments would welcome his 
communion, when toid, that ''he who is punished most 
lightly of all, will be shod with shoes of fire, the heat of 
which will cause his braiu to boil like a cauldron !" 

Mahomet made discouraging progress before appealing to 
the sword ; whereas Christ and his apostles, though at fir«t 
distrusted and rejected by many, converted multitudes hj 
the messages of mercy they proclaimed and the power of 
God that was with them. Mahomet enjoyed advantages c^f 
birth, affluence and popular connexions. Christ was born 
in a stable, and as it respected his humanity, was connected 
with the poor and had not where to lay his head. Mahomet 
appealed to the passions and lusts of n)en, in his announce^ 
ments of Paradise. The saved were to wear robes of silk|, 
and be attended each by seventy-two virgins. Christ com- 
manded holiness, predicted the triumph of holiness over sin, 
of bliss over misery, and said, "Except (or until) your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." Mahomet commanded his army in person in eight 
gerneral battles, and was engaged in fifly military enterprises* 
Christ forbade violence, denounced war, and relied upon 
p^nciple as that'power of God which would cast out devils^ 
and rested in love as the victory that will overcome the last 
enemy and lead the last wanderer home to heaven/ This 
was Mahomet's watchword— ** Strike off their heads — strike 
off all the ^ds of their fingers !" This was Christ'^ watch- 
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Wor* : " iitedi^ lidt 6Vil.' Wlven ttoy per^^^nt* ydu in 6ne 
iitjr, flee to another. Bless thert that ctirse yoa." Which 
t>f tie twef, O tlnbeNever, would you soonest prottaim the 
Gte-ist of the living Gfod f 

Afiet Mahomet a fal^ Messiah appeared in Spain. His 
Batfie was Sereaus. Great numbers followed him at first, 
bm his career soofi f^und its end. In the twelfth eentury 
there were several fklse Messiahs, the principal of whom 
appeared in France, and was soon destroyed. Another ap- 
peared in Persia, and true to the principle of a fali^e Christ, 
Be collected a large army. But swift discomfiture cast him 
tfeiwil. Another rose in Spain. Another in the kingdom of 
t^ez, who br^tight great trouble on the people he professed 
te faror and bless. Then there appeared another in Arabia, 
fsaying he was the true Messiah, and pretending to do mira- 
tles. He was brought before a king who asked him what 
fciigti he could show to confirm his mission. ** Cut off my 
head," said he, ''and I will return to life again." The 
idng took him at his word, promising to believe him if his 
-Wdrd came to pass. Off went bis head, and away Went his 
Kfe, never more to return in witness of his divinity. His 
niission failed, and his nation, the Jew^, suffered moiNe pei^ 
locution in consequence. About this time, a Jew in the 
idfstant East, said he was the Christ ; but he perished 
iftttempfing to establish a character. Vast multitudes fol- 
lowed him to 1)0 disappointed and brougtit to shame and mis^ 
ei^. Afler that another false Christ came fbrth in Persia, 
and soon fkiled of his designs. Another arose in Moravia, 
Called David Almusser. He declared that he could render 
himself invisible. But they arrested and slew him. Afler 
ikim David el David announced himself the Messiah. His 
fktsi call was for an army. An army rallied around him, 
and was butchered for his name's sake. In the same cen- 
tury another rose and fell. In 14^, Ishmael Sophus said, 
I am the Messiah; and he perished after a brief career. 
Iifk 1500, another rose and fell. Nine years after anothet 
did likewise. In 1534, Salmo Maloho, giving out that he 
was the Messiah, he was burned to death by the king of 
9pain. After that a false prophet rose in the East Indies, 
tad was foflowed by many of the Portuguese Jews, who 
Werp Bcatterdd over that country. After him another in the 
Lt^w Countries prietended td be the Messiah of the family of 
Datid. He proiitised to destroy Ron>e, to oterthrow tfre 
kingdom of Antichrist, and the Turkish' etnpire. tf e fbiled 
ofhisi^dmise. 
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In 1666, appeared the noted Sabatai Sevi, and fbuiid diangr 
fellowers. He {HH>mi8e4 the Jews tetnporal deliveraace and 
a prosperous kingdom. Tfaey flocked to hioi from ftll qval^' 
ters. The world set their eyes npon'him in wonder and 
expectation. Their yonng men pretended to see visionSi 
and their old men to dream dreams. He gave the Jews new 
regulations and cprnmandinents. But his career was shoHi 
and his triumph like a shadow that declineth. After hiai» 
the last of the twenty-four, Rabbi Mordekai appeared ia 
Germany, claiming to be the Christ of the Jews. He re-^ 
quired the Jews to, adore him as the Messiah. He appealed 
to wordly prejudices and secular power ; and though maay 
followed him at first, he was soon deserted and banished. 
He who has considered even in outline the history of th^ 
false Messiahs, must remark four distinguishing features in 
which they were dissimilar to Jesus of Nazareth. Th#y 
rose in their own name, appealed to popular prejudices, and 
relied upon armies and the sword to secure ^nd sustain their 
temporary triumphs. But Christ came in the name of th^ 
Infinite feather. Christ rebuked popular superstitions^pro- 
claimed the universal love of heaven, and relied upQn th« 
power of truth and the force of principle to extend his reli- 
gion and achievo his victories. He was indeed a conqueror. 

But he conquered by spiritual weapons ; by love, and 
light, by faith, and principle. He conquered man's enemies 
and oppressors ; conquered death in his own dominioaa ; 
conquered demons and^ sinners of their gross wicked spirit ; 
conquered disease, oppression, want and wo ; conquered, 
as God will conquer the assailants of his throne, and tljie 
oppressors of his children; 

The false Mesaiiahs promised a worldly deliverance and 
ascendancy to a single nation, and were ready to be kingf 
and emperors. But how much grander was the deliverance 
.of Christ ; and how much greater, sublimer, his crown and 
character ? He let the temporal affairs of men find their 
regulation in the ultimate influence of his religion, rather 
than by direct and secular interference ; while he proclaimed 
deliverance from sin, deliverance from ignorance, spiritual 
bondage, disease and misery. He delivered the soul irom 
the slavery of cruel dogmas and traditions, and made it 
rejoice in the liberty of a divine life. Proclaiming the doc- 
trine of fraternity, his religion had the effect to elevate tht 
masses of mankind, to demolish partition walls, to makf 
Jewsi and Gentiles^ rich and poor, love and serve ^ach oiher^ 
and gave assurance of a time in which it may b^e sui^*^. 
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«* The warbling world rejoices 
To see her feast begun ; 
The kingdoms join their voices, 
The millions shout as one/' 

The false Messiahs were partial as Calvin and Edwards in 
their dogmas. It was only the Jews or the Arabians that 
they were going to saVe. The rest were aliens, castaways — 
doomed to a hell whose lightest miseries would be experi- 
enced in wearing shoes of lire of so intense a heat as to boil 
the brain like a cauldron. 

Christ was a universal Messiah. The large family of 
mankind were all his heirs, sheep of his pasture, lambs of 
his fold. His little band of followers were his beloved fold. 
And he said — ** Other sheep have I who are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd." 

His truths, his principles, and promises, were universal 
as the light of the sun, and gracious as the smile of the 
Father. He embraced his tormentors in the. arms of his 
interceding love and ascended to heaven— the heaven which 
must entertain him till the restitution of all souls and spirits. 

Finally, the false Messiahs — mightily as they appealed to 
popular prejudices, firmly as they relied on the sword, 
many as were at first their followers, — the false Messiahs 
enjoyed but a brief career. Even Mahomedanism, the most 
formidable of false religions, is in a miserable dotage. 
Having a name to live, and holding considerable temporal 
power, while the soul died out of it years ^go. Not so with 
Christianity, Christ was the true Messiah, and was success- 
ful in his work, and his name will brighten to greater and 
greater glory as men grow spiritual and arise to comprehend 
his greatness. From the signal failure of all other Mes- 
siahs, we are convinced that we ought not to look for 
another so great as Christ Jesus. Born in an ancient day 
he was innumerable years before his age. Born of one 
peculiar nation and time, he Was the redeemer of the race, 
the Messiah of the ages, the pattern of all future excellence, 
the light of all future life, the mediutn through whom the 
millions of the ransomed will receive all future blessing. 

<< All^ii the power of Jesus' aamei 
Let angels prostrate fall ! 
Bring forth the royal diadem. 
And ctown him Lord of all.'* 

SouthMdget Ma€9k 
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CHRIST AN INTBBCESSOR* 
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There are a number of passages in the New Testament 
which speak of Jesus as an intercessor — an advocate — a prO" 
pitiator, &c., and the most common interpretation has evi- 
dently very sadly mistaken >heir true meaning. Chri^, as the 
great Mediator, is to reconcile the two contending parties, 
God and men. Man had sinned. God, it is said, was angry 
and determined to wreak his vengeance upon them. Christ 
came in to effect a reconciliation, and it is supposed that he 
is a kind of attorney for the human race, praying God to 
have mercy — pleading that he may pardon — and interceding 
to avert the just doom from the heads of his sinful children. 
This is the common idea. And I am willing to admit that, 
with the prejudices attendant upon popular education, such 
an impression would be most likely to follow the reading of 
such passages as those to which I have referred. I will 
mention a few of the more prominent among them. " Who 
also maketh intercession for us." — Rom. viii. 34. With 
the common notions of the church already in the mind, these 
words would doubtless be so interpreted by the common 
reader. In Heb. vii. 25, it is said that Christ ''is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeinff he ever liveth to make intercession for them.'' This 
would also tend to confirm such an impression. Then, 
again, in Heb. ix. 24, he is spoken of as appearing " in the 
presence of God for us :" that is, to plead for us ; convey- 
ing the same general idea. 

The beloved disciple, also, has this declaration in one of 
his epistles : **If any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ;" and he adds, that 
'' he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.'* In these scrip- 
tures, which are probably the strongest of this class, Christ 
is spoken of as an intercessor, an advocate, and a propitiator : 
and from declarations of this character, it is generally sup- 
posed that the great object of Jesus is to influence, in some 
way, the Divine Father and induce him to have mercy on his 
prodigal children. 
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It is an old Qrror, and oflen refuted ; still I do iu)t reflMm- 
ber having seen these particular scriptures referred to as 
giving it no support ; and that they do seem to maintain it» 
U> the mind of the falsely educated reader, there can be po 
question. PrevioiiSt however^ to their explanation, let us 
briefly notice some of the more prominent difRculties that 
stand in the way of their common interpretati(m. 

1. It supposes that our Heavenly Father, if left to his own 
uninfluenced disposition, would not be inclined to bestow 
fevor upon his sinful children. For, surely, if he were dis- 
posed to bless always^ no such intercession would be neces- 
sary. It is an awful thought, and one that should not ba 
readily admitted. 

d. It supposes that Jesus is really far more merciful than 
the Father ; that he is more truly desirous of promoting our 
welfare ; and therefore would tend strongly to call out 
towards him that supreme regard which should be felt for 
God and for him alone. It must exalt our estimation of the 
Saviour, and sink in the same ratio the character of the 
Father. 

3. It proceeds upon the awful assumption that there is a 
radical difierenoe between the Father and the Son ; a dif- 
ference in feelings, purposes, and eflbrts ; that they are 
placed in utterly antagonistic positions ; acting in hostility ; 
and that there is no hope for man farther than Christ is able 
to prevail in his work of opposition ! 

4. It also implies that a real change may be effected in 
the Divine disposition ; that whereas he is now inclined to 
doom his children to everlasting woe, he may be prevailed 
upon to really alter his intentions, and save, at least, a part 
of them ! These, no less than many other positions equally 
absurd, must be disposed of before we can yield to the con^ 
mon interpretation of these passages. 

Let us look them over again, carefully, and see if there is 
any necessity of giving them this construction. ** Who also 
makoth intercession for us'* Does Paul say that Christ 
intercedes to God for us ? No — this is an addition made by 
the prepossessions of the reader. The writer simply affirms 
the fact that Jesus makes intercession, hot does not intimate 
that this is directed to God. The same may be said of Heb. 
vii. 25. 

So in Heb. ix. 24, where Christ is said to appear ** in the 

Eref ence of God for us,'* it is equally far from affirming that 
is plea is directed to the Father for the purpose of influ- 
encing him. Some Uttle preji|dice is necessary to fix upon 
the language this peculiar idea. And the declaration q£ th^ 
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M«^ft»d disciple, that '*if any man stn, we hare an Adto- 
eate with the Father ;'' by no means compels snofi an inter- 
plpetatioB. MvoeatCf is a technical term, applied in judicial 
afTairs to one who pleads a cause. But, in the case under 
donsideration, it is not even intimated that Christ pleads to 
tlie Father. He is an Advocate wUh the Father in connex- 
ion with him. God pleads for man as earnestly, and afTec- 
tietiately, as Jesus does : and in efforts for human salvation, 
t^e latter has told us, **I and my Father .are one.^* 

To whom, then, are these pleas directed ? I answer, in 
the language of Paul : ** Now then we (the apostles) are 
ambassadors for (Christ, as though God did beseech you hf 
us (God is pleading through the apostles) we pray von, in 
Christ's stead (in the place of Christ — speaking for him) bo 
TB reconciled to God." 

This seems to solve the whole problem. It is to man, and 
for man that Jesus pleads. His influence is ever directed to 
the creature ; never to the Creator. Man needs changing ; 
ftot the Father. And instead of Christ's intercession being 
intended to bring the Father to us, it is wholly designed to 
Carry us to the Father. 

h is on]/ in this manner that the scriptures I have 
noticed seem to be harmonious with the spirit and intent 
of Christ's mission. 

Bridgeport^ Conn, 



FtMALE Society. — ^You know my opinion of female 
Society. Without it, we should degenerate into brutes. 
This observation applies with tenfold force to young men, 
and those who are in the prime of manhood. For, afler a 
certain time of life, the literary man may make a shift (a 
poor one I grant) to do without the society of ladies. To a 
young man, nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion 
(next to his Creator) to some amiable woman, whose image 
may occupy his heart, a'nd guard it from pollution, which 
besets it on all sides. A man ought to choose his wife, as 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for qualities that 
^'wear well." One thing at least is true, that if matrimony 
has its cares, celibacy has no pleasure. A Newton; or a 
ifiere scholar, may find employment in study ; a man of lite- 
Ittry taste can receive in books a powerful auxiliary ; but d 
iftan must have a bosom friend, and children round him, 
to cherish and support the dreariness of old age.— Jb/^^ 
Randolph. 
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That God i» a Sovereigiii is a doctrine distinctly taught 
in the Bible. The nature of bis perfections shows, that h^ 
oan be subject to no control ; that his government is ab807 
lute, and that all things, animate and inanimate, are subser- 
vient to his will. Hence we read, that as he has thought sq 
fhall it come to pass, and as he has purposed so shall it 
stand; that his coun9el shall stand, ^d be will do all his 
pleasure^ We read also, that his dominion is an everlasting 
aominion ; that his kingdom is from generation to genera- 
tion ; that all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
Itothing ; that he doeth according to his will in the armies 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, and that 
none can stay his hand or say unto him, what doest thou f 
Thus, his power is infinite ; his dominion universal ; and 
he determines aU things as seemeth to him good. 

The sovereigns of earth have so generally abused their 
power, that when Gfod is spoken of as a sovereign, we assor 
ciate him with those rulers who have reigned in cruelty. 
There is perhaps no character, in which he can be pre- 
dated, that is less attractive to us than this. We find it 
di^ult, not to associate with sovereignty a disregard of 
equity ; an arbitrary use of authority. The history of sov- 
ereigns is dark and bloody. They have been selfish, ambir 
tious, and reckless of the interests of those over whom they 
have reigned. They have trampled upon their subjects, 
apd sought their degradation. This abuse of power, has 
liwakened within us a strong aversion to sovereigns, and 
made us cling with the grasp of life to a republican form of 
government. We had rather govern ourselv^s^j than ivufnt' 
any man with supreme control over us. We had rathq: 
make our own laws, than trust any man to make laws Cox m. 
We know thfit there i& far less danger, that the many will 
Wrpng and oppress themselves, than that a sovereign will 
wrxi^ng and oppress them. The people hftve no inducei;nenf 
to enact lihequal and unjust laws; ^a sovereign has. Thi^ 
people have no motive to restrict their rights 9w ip)po4^ i^ 
progress of Knpwledge; a sovereign ba?u 
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For these reasons, we love republicanism. We think it 
safer than any other form of government. And for these 
reasons, we would resist, with all olir wisdom and power^ 
any attempt to place a sovereign over us. Against a man 
who should seek to set up his throne in our midst, we would 
rally all our forces ; and if he succeeded, it should not b« 
until every city and town of our country was reduced to 
ashes ; not until desolation was universal ; and not until the 
last arm of freedom was palsied in death. We would stand 
by the goddess, which for so many years has given us lib-* 
erty and peace, until her last subject was crushed beneath 
our conqueror's chariot, and not a sing^e worshipper was 
left for her defence. 

But our opposition to sovereigns, does not arise from any 
objection to bavins supreme power vested itt one being. 
We have no aversion to that. We are opposed to sover*- 
eigns, because they are imperfect. They are limited in 
Wisdom and goodness ; they are partial, selfish, cruel ; 
more desirous of gratifying their own will, than doing their 
people good. If a sovereign was perfect, if he had a wis^ 
dom which could not err, a goodness which was impartial, 
we would not oppose him. But we have nothing of which 
to make a sovereign, except a man— -a poor, weak, erring, 
selfish man — a man just like the sovereigns of all past ages. 
How few have been the men vested with supreme power^ 
without abusing it ! And who among alt the great men of 
our country; would we be willing to trust with our liberties 
and fortune ? If we could have Gods for sbvereigns, soV'^ 
ereigns would be desirable ; but since we have only a man 
of which to make a sovereign, it is best that he should be 
made out of all the people ; for if such a sovereign is not a 
Qod, he will try and do the best he can ; for he has done td 
govern but himself, and none to benefit or injure but him- 
self. Aristotle said, a friend was a man, with one soul in 
two bodies. The sovereign of a free people, is a union of 
all souls in one body ; and such a sovereign comes the 
nearest to a God of any which this world can furnish. He 
is not only the wisest and the best, but he has no motive to 
do wrong. , . 

The met then, that God is a sovereign, is no reason why 
he should be distrusted. If bis wisdom and goodness are 
infinite, he can never abuse his power ; and though his sway 
is supreme, and everything is controlled according to the 
dictates of his absolute will, everything is arranged with 
reference to the happiness of the world. We all ascribd 
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uoKiaiUid goodueaa to G^d ; we aH my, ilmi bw nataite it 
love ; that he is the Infinite Father of the human fttinilj^ 
Infinite goodness then, is the aovereiffn of (he worid ; and 
kom can that exercise power unjustly ? 

The error into which we fall is that of separating infinite 
power from infinite goodness. We look merely at God's 
power ; and when we think of its greatness fukl realize the 
felly of contending against it, we shudder with alarm. Not 
only do we separate his p^iwer from his goodness ; but we 
oven clothe it with partiality and cruelty ; and we represent 
it as working for evil-— creating some for destruc^on, and 
delightinc in the ceaseless agonies of immortals ! We go 
^ven farther than this. We say not only that he delights in 
torturing, hot that he is glorified by torturiii|^ ; that he is as 
much glorified in the infliction of endless pain, as in the be* 
•towment of endless life. This for ages has been the doc^ 
trine of the Christian church. And a portion of the church 
has even iar transcended this. Yes^ it has said, and in its 
^reed, a creed gravely and deliberately made, a creed 
retained century afler century, a creed taught in the pulpit 
axkd in the catechism; — in this creed is it said, that ''by 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predisposed unto everlasting life, and 
others preordained to everlasting death. Neither are any 
oihers redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified and saved, but the elect only ; the rest 
of mankind, God was pleased, according to the unsearch- 
i^le oottnsel of his own will, to pass by and to ordain 
Ibem to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
bis glorious justice/' This creed goes still fttrther, and 
says, that this disposition of mankind was made '* without 
any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in 
eHher of them, or any other thing in the creature, as condi<^ 
tions^ or causes moving him thereto." 

Here we see, not only absolute power, but absolute 
power arbitrarily dooming a portion of mankind to endless 
Wo, not for their sin, and not because it was foreseen that 
they would be sinful, but for the glory of God, for the praise 
of his fflorious justice. Thus, this creed separates the glory 
of God from the happiness of man ; and makes* his glory 
consist ^ much in causing infinite pain, as in producing 
infinite happiness. You will observe, it does not say merely, 
that he is glorified in punishing men according to their deeds ; 
but glorified in creating them for endless torture ; in decree* 
ing them to suck a torluroy not lor their sin or want of fiuth, 

TOt. Yl. — ^NO. ▼. 14 
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but to gralify hid sovereign wiU ! In this ffovereignff 
there is pftrti^ity and infinite crtkelt^T) and the glory of suck 
o£ k is the glory of -partiaKty and cruelty. . Now I affirm, 
that in such a use of power there is nothing glorious. Sa 
fiir from its being glorioos, I aver that k is infinitely unglo- 
ijous ; it is an infinite abuse of power ; it is the same glory 
which bae «n«ircled those earthly sovereigns who have 
acted upon the prinoiple that might is right ; that because ft 
man has power he is justified in doing whatever be pleases. 
This is the glory of blood and carnage, the glory of the 
Alexanders, and Csesars, and Napoleons of the w^d^ 
They have built their thrones on huinan skulls ; they have 
watered their lands with human blood ; they have enriched 
them with human fiesh ; and the music by which they have 
regaled themselves, has been the despairing wail of the mil*" 
lions they have oppressed ! 

In such a sovereignty, there is nothing glorious. Divine 
Glory is brightness, splendor, l«istre ; the brightness, splen« 
dor, lustre of goodness. The stin is glorious, because the 
great fountain of light. The noon-day heavens are glorious, 
because brilliant with rays of light. The earth is glorious^ 
because xich in its productions and diversified in its beau- 
ties. The Gospel is glorious, b^ause its riches are un-* 
searchable, its precepts excellent, its hopes full of immortal 
peace. Love is glorious, because peaceful in its nature, 
peaceful in its triumphs, and peaceful in its reign. Heaven 
is glorious, because its joys are holy and endless and com- 
plete. Everything glorious is useful and excellent-^a meane 
of happiness ; and to talk of the glory of a power that a<^ 
merely to destroy, is like calling a fierce and hideous inoB« 
ster glorious. 

T£b Bible always associates the glory of God with bis 
purposes of love, with his achievements of mercy, with bis 
bestowroents of grace. Thus we read — **\Vh^n the Lord 
shall build up Zion^ then shall he appear in his glory." 
** Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive blessing and honor 
and glory and power, ibr thou hast created all things, and 
fi>r thy pleasure they are and were created." The meek, 
loving, gentle, forgiving Saviour is called the brightness &f 
God's glory, and the express image of his person* His 
glory, therefore, is the glory of goodness. He is glorioutf 
just in proportion as he is good, and does good. The high- 
est glory of God then, will consist in niaking all men end- 
lessly happy. 
. Thedogiaasihave been accustomed to dwell much on tbe 
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f^kt, lor the purpose of justifying him in dotil^ 'that which 
i« itself they eouM not justify ; which viewed separateij 
-firom Ghdj contradicted all their ideas of right* Thus tbej 
<^ve s«id» God has a right to nake one man for eiidless 
misery, and another for endless happiness ; he has a right 
-lb elect one to biiss, and reprobate another to wo ! When 
«shed why he has such a right, they have said, he is a sot*- 
f^ign — his power is ahs<^te ; which is only saying, thai 
.wight makes right. Suppose I were to adopt this principle 
.a»«vule of action. Hereusa weak penson of great wealth $ 
JLwiil destroy hiui, and take possession of his property. If 
WjKht mid(es right) why can I not do this with perfoct pro- 
priety ? Here is a ^m of immense wealth ; it has storei^ 
llOtt9Mi» lands, ships and stocks* Our city wishes its treas- 
«fes, and. having the ability to take them, it destroys the 
j&rm, and tak^s possession of its property. If might makes 
^ght, in what respect does the city err ? AoeordKng to this 
principle, thefl is a virtue, robbery a virtue, piracy a virtue { 
.igggrsasive wAr a Virtue ; ior we have a right to do what vre 
caan do* ^ 

But yiHi will reply, we have not a right to do wrong* even 
though we hate the mental and physical ability thus to do. 
•We have not this right, you will say, because the obliga- 
tions of justice and truth are supreme; because no matter 
)kQw great, otir power, we hare^ no r^t to use it against 
jfustice or truth. 

i- Here a question arises of wety gt*eat importance. If we 
Jiave no right to war against justice or any other holy prin- 
:oiple, how caA any being'have that right ? What gives it ? 
b it because our power is limited, that we have not the 
irighl ? M* do the claims of justice and all holy^prrnciples rest 
^ipon the lu&nite Being the same as upon 5ntte beinge ? 
Surely we would not say that justice is bounded by a limited 
circle ; and that when we get beyond the outer eenfiiies of 
Mat* circle, we can do whatever we please; and that the 
Jaws of right, which now are binding upon us, would then 
cense to be obligatory. Hence the obligations of God to do 
right, are the same in their nature, that human obligations 
ar€>. 

: Do not startle beicause I apeak of God's obligations-; ftr 
bft o«n no more be free from obligations than his creatures. 
Js:not God bound to speak the truth ; to proportion punisb- 
'nient to the guilt of the offender, and to protect these to 
whom he has given eiristence ? If he is not boiknd to speak 
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Ml fki aovmigntfi ^ CM. 

liM tratb, theft ke is not bomid tofoHil bk premises ; if lie 
Js not boDiid to proportion punistimenl^ to our guitt, then be 
oan be unjust ; end if he is not bound to protect those le 
whom be has giren an existenoe, then be can leave his owft 
ebildren to perish everkstingixf without tarni^ung^ hte 
fb>ry. 

The apostle confirms this reasoning, when he saf s, it fe 
impossible for God to lie. The question wiU arise, w4gr 
cannot Gtod lie ? Wbjr cannot be lie as well es men ? Tbe 
answer is,-**because 1^ cannot violate his own nature ; In 
other words, because be cannot be flilse to his obligatiosa 
If he cannot do these, then be cannot be wijust ; het^atmA 
be unmerciful \ he cannot be partial ; he cannot withdraw 
the arm of his protection fi*om his children. Hence God 
ean no mere act inconsistently with his perfections, than e«e 
of the beings be has made can live out of ks own element. 
And therefore, justice, love, mercy, truth and fikithfulnesSy 
must always characterize all the dealings of God ; he ean^ 
not be false to these. 

If there is any doubt m regard to this, that doubt will 
be removed by considering the representations of Scripture 
in regard to the actions of I>eity. He is not only repre- 
sented as being perfect, but as acting according to his pei^ 
fections. Let us listen to what the Scriptures teach. We 
will consider*** 

1. The work of his justice. ** Also^ unto thee, O LonF, 
belongeth mercy : for thou renderest to every man accord- 
ing to his wt^k."«-^Psalm Ixii. 12. ^'Justice and judgment 
are the habitation of thy throne : mercy andtrf^h shall go 
before thy face.''— Psalm Ixxxix. 14. <* Of the increase of 
bis government and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from hencefortil 
even for ever. Th6 zeal of the Lord of hosts will per^NPOi 
this."*— Isaiah ix. 7. 

2. The worii of his love. "For God so loved the w^lft, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life. For 
God sent not bis Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved." — ^John. iti. 
16, 17. '*In this was manifested the love of God toward 
c», because that God s^it his only-begotten Son into tbe 
World, thai we might live through him. Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the prof^iation fer our sins. Beloved, if Q^ so lotei 
us, we ought also to love one another." — 1 John iv. 9 — 11. 
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- 8. The- w<rrk drin»'iiiero)r. '* For a smaU moment lia^d I 
forsaken tti«e; hut with gneat mercies -wkll I gatlver tite^» 
JB a little wralh I hi^my Aax»' from tUee for « ofeumeni ; b^ 
^ith-eveHaadng kindness will I b«Te roeiiey «>ti thee, sailh 
Hie Id^ thy Redeemer."— Isaialv liv. 7, 8. "For God 
«bncluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
tipoa all."^-^Rom. xi. 32. 

'^ Thus justice, love and mercy characterize all the deal^ 
tugs of God. He cannot then, use his power for evil ; and 
ills sovereignty cannot be that of an unfeeling despot. His 
sovereignty is the sovereignty of an infinite Father, who 
^oes all things as be pleases, because he pleases to do all 
things for the b«st ; because he knows what the happiness 
^ his peoplq^ requires, and he has the power to do all things 
^Ksential for their eternal and infinite good« 



CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 



BT RSV. PBTBR BKITSON'S 9AU0HT<B» 



THB HtJBBAND-IN.LAW« 



T&B husband4n-]aw is an excellent provider. No one 
san say that his family is ever in want of temporal comforts^ 
They have a good house to live in, plenty of food, and are 
dressed as well as their neighbors. They have no reason 
fa complain of cold or hunger, or; over-tasked frames,— why 
^en ave they not a happy family ? They woiild be so 
4iideed^ if (here, were no such things as hearts in the world** 

The busband-ih-l&w is an industrious man. He is busied 
«t all proper hours in his vocation, and the fruit of his labors 
is sever wasted in the bar-room or at the gaming-table. Ho 
is a. moral iiiaii,-^he would not for the world be guilty of the 
vices which degrade some of his neighbors. The world caUs 
him a religioiis isan,-4i« owns a pew in the most fashiona- 
ble church in tows, and foes there Mutth his family evevjr 
fllnnday, when it is not ckMidy, and he does aot.feel tired, 
*o«r imweiU * 

^ The huahand*4n4aiw wosders why his wife idiould alwajiis 
jiasfc sa pale and Mtxiossi - He tS;Suro^he do€» all be caa to 
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ttiake her happy. He nerer finds fault with heir, unless «ba 
does sometbing be does not like, and somehow or other 
she never seeons to know what he does like. He nev^ 
ooroes late to dinner, unless he is busy, or meets an oU 
friend by the way, with whom he stops to have a chat *, t<s 
be sure it does happen so pretty t^ften^ but then a mmn ougfal 
to be free in his own house. He never finds fault with hn 
food, unless it is badly cooked, or gets cold, which happens 
ahnost erery day. He never frets or looks eross, only 
when his business troubles him, and business seems to 
trouble him more just before he comes hiome than at any 
other time, if his face is to be taken as a barometer. 

He wonders very much that his children^do mit come t# 
him, and climb his knee for a kiss, as he sees ctlher children 
do when their fathers come home. He forgets that they do 
not see him often enough to find out whether he is really a 
stranger or not, ibr his evenings are spent at his countings 
house, or in the club-room, and the silent hurried meal which 
is broken only by some querulous remark, such as " this 
meat is done to cinders ;" — ''just as I expected, the pud" 
ding is heavy as lead !"— is all the acquaintance they hare 
with him« 

He wonders why his wife should have any troubles, he 
don't see the need of any in her situation. If she was very 
destitute, or starving as some women are, or had a crose 
intemperate husband, he would not wonder at her looking 
anxious and distressed sometimes. He do n't see the need 
of her letting the servants annoy her; to be sure his clerka 
do him sometimes, but that is a different afiair altogether. 
He cannot imagine why that child ie allowed to ery so, or 
why its mother need be made so nervous by its fVetfttlness. 

The hasbttnd4n«law can never see any occasioii for JUs 
wife's sadness, and perhaps that is the reason why he nereir 
hits any sympathy for it. Now there is his next door ne^gfeM 
bor,— -Mr, Sam8on,-^-«omes hcrnie ahnost every night intoxt^ 
cated ; and poor Mrs. Wilkins has to^do all her work-herself, 
mnd take care of those four littie sickly chMdrea. There w 
abundance of reason for Mrs. Samson and Mrs. Wilkine 
looking sad and weary ,-^weH they may : poor women ! if 
Ilis wife had such a husband as either of these, ^»ere wouki 
be some cause for her wo-be-gicMie ioobs. 

Well, he is thankful be has alwuys enpported hie ihmtly 
well, — ihey have always been well sheltered, well clad, and 
well fed. i'erbaps ihey we«li be happier even without 
tiiese «omfo>Cs, if /they ha«l BM>re of the eoMpany of tbeAr 
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htisband and father, more af his sympnthv, more of his ten- 
derness, if his counsels were more kindly, and bis rebukes 
ttttered in a less fretfol tone. 

He never wilfully or openly neglects his wife and childreni 
(such an one is not even a htisbandAn-lato,) but he forgets 
that they have souls as well as bodies. He forgets that they 
have hearts, and that those hearts have deeper cravings than 
his conduct provides for. He forgets that when he won a 
gentle bride from the home of her childhood, he promised to 
love, as well as cherish her. He measures not the love he 
has given, with the fond dream of her girlhood, and there- 
fore he cannot see how sadly it is found wanting. He com*- 
pares not the Uoks and tones which now greet her, as he 
comes home from the hurry and care of labor or business, 
with those that first won her young heart, — and thus the 
happiness which was then given so fondly and trustingly to 
his keeping, is lost amid the rubbish of his store, or buried 
amid bank notes and packages of business papers. 

She sits there in her loneliness, while he is absent, and 
dreams of his return, but that return perhaps only renders 
deeper the conviction thai sh^ is still— ^spiritually — alone. 
The hours that he spends in labor for the ''food that per- 
isheth,** might some of them be spent in providing for the 
social and intellectual wants of his companion, and the 
heavy cloud which his intercourse with the out-door world 
has placed upon his brow, might well be banished when he 
enters the door of his home. Broud as he is of his manly 
strength to endure, a few words of sympathy for her troubles 
and her weakness might not be thrown away ; nay, even a 
look of appreciation in return for her many efforts to ()1ease. 

The husband-in-law is no fictitious character. He is the 
l*epresentative of a numerous and varied class, most of 
whom enjoy the reputation of model husbands, because they 
^ovide well for the temporal wants of their companions. 
They all are more to be pitied than blamed, for they err 
more through thoughtlessness, and the want of a just appre- 
ciation of woman^s nature, than from any other cause. 
May their number never be greater, for sad indeed, though 
Mettt wkh worldly wealth, ia the M of h^r who has merely 
a tnishand-in-iaw. 
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»8 Historical SkeMkqfAe Fint Pdrhh in Maiden. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FIRST PARISH IN BIALDBN. 



BT BBV* J. O. AOAIIfl. 



. A Christian Church was formed in Maiden imfnediateJjr 
on the settlement of the place in 1648. The church, sajs 
Spofibrd in his Gazetteer, called and settled a minister, 
"without, if not against the consent of the neighboring 
churches, and allowance of the magistrates. The general 
court imposed a fine upon all concerned in this transaction.'* 
This was an indication in the beginning of a consciousnesi 
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^ " the rig^ of private judgment ** ftn^ of pubtic action kt 
tke choice and settlement o? a minister, which hais not yet 
lieparted from this ancient town. 

The first minister settled in Maiden was Rev. Marmadolw 
Matthews. His settiement took place in 1650. He was 
horn in Swansea, England ; graduated at Oxford Univershjr, 
mud came to this country in 1638. Before his settlement ki 
Maiden, he was minister in Yarmouth and in Hull. Mr. 
Matthews had certain- pecnliarities in his character and Hi 
the manner of his pulpit instructions, which rendered hltt 
obnoxious to the ruling authorities of the church. His owa 
people, however, were strongly attached to him. Those 
who wish to read a very full and interesting account of him 
will be gratified by consulting the History of Charlestowa, 
now in process of publication, by Richard Frothingham, Jr., 
fSsq. Mr. Matthews returned to England about 1660. 

The town records of 1678 commence with a memoranduni 
bf a reckoning with Rev. Benjamin Blackman, the minister, 
in reference to his removal. How long he was pastor here 
we do not know. In October, 168*2, there was a vota 
passed for repairing the meeting-house, '* to keep out tha 
weather and prevent the sills from rotting." So says the 
record. At the same meeting a vote was passed requiring 
all the inhabitants of the town to join in carrying wood to 
Mr. Wigglesworth ; by which we understand that he minis- 
tered to them at that time ; although from 1683 to 1691, the 
provisions made for the ministry were appropriated to Rev'. 
Thomas Cheever, Mr. Upham was also minister for a brief 
season. Mr. Wigglesworth must have been settled here ai 
early as 1651, the immediate successor of Mr. Matthews. 
But his health was not suf&cient for his ministerial dutiel 
for the space of about twenty years. Blackman, Cheever 
and Upham were settled in succession as colleagues with 
bim. 

In 1702 a vote of the town was taken that the meeting- 
house should be cut in two, and enlarged, and the pulpit 
removed to the other side of the house ; which alterationa 
Were accordingly made. This was but a few years 
previous to the death of Mr. Wigglesworth. He departed 
this life on or near the 20th of June, 1706. The whole 
term of his ministerial office here was more than fifly 
years ; his last active service as pastor fourteen of these 
Tears. He was held in high esteem by his people and by 
the neighboring churches. His contemporaries gave him 
the name of '*Orthodoxu8 Maldenatus.'' His principal 
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HPoffe, ''Day of Doom, or a Poeticftl De8cri|Mloii 6f tile 
Qpetit and Last Judgment ; with a Short Discourse about 
Eternity," passed through six editions in this country, ami 
wtts repainted id Lond^. ''It is," says Griswold in his 
American Poets, " a quaint thing, and would rather exii<t# 
tha rtsibles tbanimprove the ^religious ta^e of the reader.** 
IThe doctrine of infant: damnation is pretty strongly implied 
HI. this work. The epitapb on the stone which . marks hii 
grave in the old burial ground intimates that be had raoTe 
ttMH one prolession in which he sought to be faithful. • 

'' ' ' *• Here lies interred in silent grave below, 

Maulden's Physician for SoqI and Body two:" 

After the death of Mr. Wigglesworth, two candidates, 
Messrs. Barnard and Metcalf, were nominated at the same 
time> by the churchy that the town might make choice her 
l.weea them. They were both rejected. Then, by a, vote 
of the town, July 19, 1706, Rev. Jeremiah Wise was chosen 
Minister, the church concurring. His term of service was 
very brief; for in November of the same year another meet* 
jng was held, to see if the town would concur with the church 
in choosing Rev. Mr. Corwin as the minister. The meet- 
ing was questioned as having been illegal ; and we do not 
find that Mr. Corwin was settled. Three months after, Mr^ 
Peter Thacher was voted for. His term of service, also^ 
inust have been a short one ; as on the 15th of July next, 
the town made choice of Mr. Clapp as their minister. Tb^ 
iiext November a call of the to^yn was given to Rev, Na- 
thaniel Googen : then, on February 6, 1708, Rev. Joseph 
Parsons was invited. Short settlements, these, and how 
profitable, we may judge, withou^ much apprehension of 
mistake. In October of 1 70S, the towp concurred with the 
ehurch in choosing Rev. David Parsons as minister. At the 
same meeting a committee was chosen to consider the 
claims of Rev. Thomas Tufts as the minister of Maiden. 
A remonstrance was raised against these proceedings on the 
ground that the town was not able to support two ministers. 
We may infer from all this that the parish affairs in Maldefi 
during tjiis period of two years were exceedingly fluctuating^ 
!l^inisters were made and unmade by town-meeting and 
church-voting, in rapid succession. Nine candidates came 
,np and disappeared. Rev. David Parsons came last and 
tarried longest. He was minister 12 years, until May 15, 
1721 ; and left finally in consequence of dissatisfaction ott 
the part of the people. The town voted him certain allow* 
ances if he would resign his pastoral office. 
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mitlmical Atodk ofihe Fini Pinrid^in JUkU^ Ht 

'Mr/Parsoflt^ HTYTs sQe^eded by Rev; Jos^pb Braensonf, 
who was settled Jone 20, 1731. He coDthmed in his mih^ 
litvy here ioriy^nix jears, enjoying the confidence and 
respdct of his people, and died in July, 1 767, in the sixty^ 
eighth year of his age. His grave is in the old burial groond. 
1 have before me in pamphlet form, a part of the Sermott 
delivered on th^ faneral occasion by his son, Rev. Josepb 
£mereon, pastor of the church at Pepperell. His ten chil- 
dren fbllowed him to the grave. 

It was during the latter part of Mr. Emerson's ministry 
^at the question of a new meeting-hou^e came before the 
town. It had been proposed to erect a new house between* 
the old one and Bell-rock—^ place on the highest part of 
the field south of the house now owned and occupied by 
Mr, James H. Putnam.* The vote passed in the negative. 
At ancrther meeting, June 2nd, this former vote was recon-^ 
sidered, and one taken to build the meeting-house as men-^ 
lioned above. At another meeting held on the 28th of thef 
same month, both these Votes were reconsidered, and a vote 
passed to place the new church between Lewis' Bridge and 
the Pound. A remonstrance against this came from thirty^ 
four persons residing in the south part of the to*wn. At 
another meeting in November, ten persons were appointed, 
five from each section of the town, who were to nominate a 
<3iommittee of disinterested individuals to determine the place 
where the new house should stand. Five popular persons 
were choeen, who fixed upon the spot where the meetings 
house stands at the present time. The action of this com- 
mittee was confirmed by the general court. But the matter 
did not rest here. For at a public meeting the next April, 
when the report of these transactions was brought before the 
people, the southern portion bf the town gave a majority nol 
to accept it. At another town meeting soon after, a com- 
mittee was appointed to stake out a piece of ground between 
the old meeting-house and Bell-rock, and to contract witii 
workmen for the erection of a nfew house upon the place 
selected. A remonstrance signed by sixty-one persons froBfi 
the north part of the town was made to such a proceeding, 
on the ground that the site between Lewis' Bridge and the 
Pound had been legally settled. Other meetings for the 
same purpose were held during the year, but this remon^ 
strance rendered them unable to effect tl;iis new interrtidir.' 

.- ' ■ - : , : 'f,, i 

' * Tht b«nhikd bMn t^ftced in m Mihe im Ihte rock tild rAn^ there ;->lieiid6 ttfl 
term '*^ep*rock." ' . j; -> 
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Mh^> is Augjaal 1790« aiioth^ eibii wbs .ma4^ f<9r a itAe 
to pla<^e tb« hpuse Jialf way between the «f»ot choten by the 
i0U|h, and that desired by the north ; but no such voto 
Gonld be obtained. In 1730, the meetipg-phouse wiui. ereete4 
on the,gro|ind chosen by the first named committee. Soc^ 
a^ervi^rds the people of the aou^l fmrt of the town with<f 
direw» and formed themselves into a distinct parish. 

Ailer the decease of Mr. Emerson, there came another 
long trial-time for a successor in the ministry. Many ean^ 
didates presented themselves, but no one was invited, until, 
in 1770, when Peter Th^cher, a youn^ man ^f very popqliM* 
talents, preached with them. The voice of the parish waa 
m^animous for securing his services, and he was accordinf^y. 
settled as minister here. His popularity increased so. rap^ 
idly after his settlement, that other parishes became desirous 
of securing his services ; and although ii^ his youthful seal 
and warm-heartedness, he resolved to liver and die with this 
pe<^ple, other influences prevailed on him to leave. H^ 
received an invitation, which he accepted, to become piinis" 
t(^r of the church in Brattle Street, BosiUm, where he was 
settled ifi 1780. The first parish in Maiden received in 
consideration of their loss, the sum of |^1090 from the Brat-* 
tie Street Society. While in Maiden, in 1782, Mr.Thachei; 
published a pamphlet entitled, '* That the Punishment of the 
Finally Impenitent shall be eternal ; or^ that all Men shall 
not be Saved, attempted to be Proved and Illnstrated in 
Three Stcrmons, Preached at Maiden, October, 1^82. By 
Peter Thacher, A. M., Pastor of the First Churcl^ of Christ 
in that Town.'* The preaching of these seitaons was occa^ 
stoned by the appearance of a pamphlet issued in Boston ^ 
abort time previous, in proof of Univers^ism, supposed to 
liave been written by Dr. Chauncy. The arguments against 
the doctrine of the Restoration in these discourses are sucb 
^ have been examined and answered, repeatedly, since Mr. 
Tbacher's day. 

Ailer Mr. Thacher's reraovaU difiTerences arose abooi 
candidates to iHapply his place. Mr. Judson, father of ^ 
present distinguished mtsaioBary in Burm4h, was minister in 
t^is north parish during five or six years. As he preached 
Calvinism very distincUy and ei»«estly, sixteen freeholders 
^CjOAfiiderable property, lefl this, and joined the parish of 
the.lKmth, where Rev. Eliakim Willis was ^reaching wi& 
but a feeble support* After the removal of Mr. Judson, the 
l^aridiyss were. re«unUed ; and in 1705, the town voted to 
concur with the church in the choice of Rev. Aaron Green 
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M «ot]«agpie pait0r Witik Mr/ WHIIs. The ordihatiofy of 
Mr. Oreen took jfiwc9 Septetnb^r dMt of thmi year. Mr« 
WilK^'^ied Marcii 14, 1@0I. He was a worthj manj and 
l€ft a good name in the ohurehes. He was chatrman of the 
eeiKinfttee thet repotted the '* Instraetfons of the town of 
Maklefi/' now in alniost every houee in the town ; though* 
Mr. Thareher, k is said, was the anther o€ them. The htbte 
lu>w used in the palpit of the First Pjarish was a present 
from Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Gbeeti eeBtaioed the pastoral relatioii^ here abofit 
tliirty-t^o 3^ars, down to ihe time when the sonre what new 
and modem movements in the parish eommenced. Thitf 
was about 18^. The OHhodoxy of the olden time had 
ceased tohold the New Englaad mind with the strong grasp 
of former days. Venerable as it had been, great questions 
had been started as to its troth, and di^rent views of God 
liie Father and of man the offspring had prevailed. It was 
at this time the parish became so divided in sentiment that 
the pastor found himself unable to give satisfhetion in his 
pulpit ministrations to his people. 8ome woald have Ortho* 
doz« others itnitarian^ others Universalist preaching. At a 
parish meeting heJd May 8» 1826, one article io the warrant 



«To see if the parish will permit miuistera »f other denomioatieos 
in good standing to preach lectures in the brick meeting-bouse when the 
same is not occupied by their respected pastor ; — ^agreeable to the peti- 
tion of William Barrett and others." 

The first vote was in the negative^ At a subsequent 
meeting an affirmative vote was given. This caused jnuch 
disaffection, and repeated trials to obtain a negative vote 
again ; but to no effect. At a parish meeting held June 19, 
1827, a communication was received from the pastor, Mr, 
Green, desiring a dissolution of his ministerial connexion 
with the parish. The introduction of his letter is as follows : 

•* My Olffistian friends ; the subject of the following communicatioB 
1^ ma. with gr^t weight on my mind for a eensiderable time^ I have 
4S0ught direction in prayer, and have continual]^ watched the imUoi^ 
tions of Providence, in the course of events, as they have taken place 
strong ulB. I have sustained the pastoral relation in this church and 
rehgloas society aearly thirty-two years, and you may well know that 
it his.beea stistained on my part amidst almost inmmierable trials and 
heavy afflictions. This relation I n^w wish, and rao«t earnestly vequest 
«aay be dissolved," &c. 

His dtsmiseiim was accordingly granted. He still lives in 
« BeighbiHiBg town, at an advano^ age. 
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After Wfk Qtm^n'A Iteniiasiw iA IB3.7» tiM ptrnh B«ii4(t 
T«ii«ou8 e€hr^ to olM»ien a »uoc»e««of ^v but tteie e»^9«« 
ai0iit» m^ie wtlh mioMt^ti embraeed crnfy stioH per lodfv 
Rev. Mr. Miles and Rev. Mr. Batee pneaitbed ta tliete; 
Qcca«ioinaJyFy Univ^roaliet) aid Unkalriaa leeturea were* aJbo 
gp<ven in tba meetifigrhoiMe ; uotil tbe majoritji.of theffMUtiA 
pffor^edla be UniMemdista-, aad ibe priopartj and ifttetesta- al 
tba pariabt feM ioia then? haikU, wbese Ibe^ 1iav# rawaiiml 
unto the present time. 

That pettion af the oM parish deam^Mi af aastainteg 
Ortbodoa. preaching, forenad thenscdves inta a saoiaty» am 
wreoted a aavr ehareb^ near by^ whkh they- mow a«AU|^« 
Afti might' hAve bean foreaeanr not a hikiha duiaat)BfaetioB wait 
a^cedby.tbe Orthodiox porlioa of the oldi pamsb tiiat lfaa> 
■lee^g^boiiae aod- Amds. aboald pass oat of thair hAiidil«> 
!Rut this was, a» eveikt for whioh ao caasare. ahoaU hiM 
beten broaghl on my party. It vraa sinply a <|iifl8«ftOii aC 
itigbt. ReT>. Mk Cabb, in a dtacourse to the Uoivepsaiii^ 
Society ,1 after Uia ramodeliag ofi the church; m 1836^ y^sifp 
approprialeJt^ aUftidea to this aabjecl. He sayse^ 

**A8 w«il might all the inhabitants of the south part of the. tt)Wn 
Mwe charged those of the north with*tke same thing-, when the liettingi 
of the new meeting-house in this spot in 1780^ gave occasion for-thear 
to withdraw, and build a temple el their own, and sup^rt preacjiing 
by themseWes. As we)) might the sixteen have preferred the samer. 
accusation against the majority ; when, on the settlement of the high 
Calvinist, Rev. Mr. ludson,they left the meeting-hou^e ajfid' fvi|id& oj? 
this parish, and went to the south. As well mi^t the Baptists attd^ 
Methodists have said the same thing of those whe compoBjed the^vta-^ 
writy of the parish when thej withdrew, and organized themselvee 
nto«e^aiat«<iM>cieties. And with as much justice^ might the ^w Gal^ 
'vwiets whose consciences drove them from the too HberaU preaching ^0 
Riev« j^t'^Q'^^r tc| attach, th^oaselveil to other spcieties: wiftb^ a^i 
nfjich Justice, I, ^ay, might they have chaxged the iqajpri^ wha eus-^ 
talned' Mr, Oreen, With taking from them their meeting-house and 
fhnds. But the time has^ come when there has l^een too much cahi^ 
raflection far- the < impression to* rearaia on many muidfirr thfit fou^ ari^ 
to blame for being a majority of ike parish." , . 

Jm 18^ Bav. Syhnntia Cobh^ t)>eiv of Watarville, Me,, 
raeefved' an' it^yitation' to become pastor Of the parhih t 
ifhich nivitation h^ accepted, and was accordingly in^taIfe4 
July 3Qth of that year.. Sermoa by Rst. Seb^tiaavStreetaiv, 
o£ Boston ; iastalliag prayer by Rot. Thomas Whitleflaare, 
of Qttaibridgeport *r eharge by Rev. Ht>sea Ballon, of BtMT' 
ton ; fellowship by Rev. Russell Streeter, of Watertbwfif J 
l^i^. Cobfb c^^tinaad his pastoifal relatioa aiitk the paMsh 
until 1837, during wh^ch time, the ehiwchi and atekijrtwcarat 
in a prosperous stale, v < t 'w 
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la Noveraber, 1837, Rev. J. G. Adams, then of Clare- 
Mont, N. H., received and accepted an invitation to become 
pastor of the societ^r* and was accordingly instnlted on the 
«8th of February, 1838. Sermon by Kev. S. Cobb, the 
Ibrmer pastor ; ordaining prajer by Rev. T. F. King, 
ef Charlestown ; chftrge by Rev. H. Baliou, 2d, of Rox- 
bury ; feUowship by R^v. 6. A. Skinner, of Boston. The 
present pastor has enjoyed a very happy connexion with 
rate society during nearly eleven years. The society, k is 
belt^v^, wais never in a more probperotis condition than now. 

It wtts not tfntf] 1824 that thi« parish became empowered 

ty the bfftstature to act as a corporate body. Hitherto^ it 
idinduded <he^ whole town. The first meeting agreteaWy 
jt6 the a^ tf ^t hg\9\mme was heid July 9, 1824, Dr. 
fcphk'aim Buck, Moderator. ' ChaH^' Hill, Nathan Newell, 
BdWard Wade; T.L. Stilus, J.C. Richardson, and Phinead 
SjbrjieiSre, Jr., faavii b^en, sueccssively, Clerks of Ih^ parish. 
IHife^nanle ^of Grrah Chamberlain appears as on^ of the 
<$ffieers bf the society through the recoHs of twenty years^ 
€Hher iddhridaals hAve regularly held offi^s in the society 
fer neatly as long a time. 

/The meeting-house repreaeiited In the accompanying 
l^late, was erected by the parish in 1802. The record of the 
final meettng respecting the building is very laconic. The 
ineefing Wasl held December 7, 1891 ; and it was then 

_. ** Voted^ To hm\^ a brick meeting-house* Voted^ To purchase th^ 
bri<fks rather than make them. Voted, To pass over the 6th and 7th 
articles of the warrant. Voted, To adjourn." 

/ Qn tbe erection of this edifice, a large and elegant beJl 
^as . preaented to the parish by Timothy Dexter, Esq., of 
^ewburyport, a native of Maiden. The church was de6i^ 
cyated in December, 1802. There were originally two cupo- 
|fi9 on the hou3e, which were xemoved, agreeably to a vote 
Q(the parish in 18H, and the present steeple was erected 
l^sJ^ead of them* . In 1836, the remodeling ef the chMrch 
(^fc plaoe, so that the congr^atioii might worship in the 
H^ij^r part of the hoMaei and the baefement story be changed 
into a large hall and two vpstry rooms. The house itself 
faaa a very- pleasant location in the centre of an increasing 
vjUlage; aad is surrounded with a spacious green upon which 
yo4^ elms are slowly growing ipp to maturity. May they 
^9fe to shelter m^ny generations who shall in this gospel 
faefte leai!n to serve that '' God who is ti^e Saviour of all 
%t fpecidly af them that believe/' . .. ^ 
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I'M 1Um\Mm$i». floNhrtite^mt 



a«V. MBS8A0. GOOPSSMIE AMP GRA2iDli.0(UJi:MT. 



■T BBT. VJCTKB BEM«OM, 



^ It is npt ofVen that I am unable to preacb^ though soiuq 
y«lirs since, I was fearful that my people would have to dp 
Uieir own preaching for at least one Sabbath. ,I)uring all 
the week,! suffered. greatly from a severe cold, which so 
affected nay lungs, that I could hardly uHer a word 
audibly. But fortunately, as Margaret wa« getting ready on 
Saturday to call on one of the' Deacons, to inform biin. of 
the stale of my health, the stage drove \x^ to t^ie door i^itb 
two young clergymen who had come to pay me . a . visit* 
Their names were Goodsense and Crranduogueujt., I W4# 
indeed glad to «ee them, and gave tbem a cordial w^comt^ 
Arrangements were soon m«ide for Sunday, Oi^e was i^ 
preach in the morning, and the otheir in the aflernoon. Mx. 
Grandiloquent, finding that .our congregation was usually 
much larger in the afternoon than in the morning, seemed 
quite anxious to preach in the afternoon. It being immate^^ 
rial to me, I cheerfully consented, though I disliked mucli\ 
his want of modesty. I was still more displeased when he 
asked to have it announced at the close of the morning ser-^ 

vice, that Mr. Grandiloquent of , would preach in.th^ 

afternoon. From these arrangements and several remarks 
respecting himself, I found that in his opinion, he wHs a 
great man, and what was still more, a very splendid oratoi^i 
He gave me accounts of his wonderful success, and the 
astonishing impressions he had produced in di^rent places/ 
Sunday morning came, and at the hour of service, we 
repaired to the church. Mr. Groodsense gave a good ser- 
mon, and conducted all the exercises in a very modest ktA 
appropriate mannet*. His text was— *• Without ftiith; it Ml 
hnpossible to please him.'* He commenced by deHnk^ 
faith. His definition^ was simple and clear. It was noC 
merely txi assent of the mind to the truth of Christianftyi' 
but a full confidence in it as a divinely authorited^ System df 
doctrines and'precepts. He proceeded, in the Second plaee,. 
to speak of the necessity of faith". On this branch of Ini 
subject, he was very happy in his arrangement and illustta^ 
tions. He said it was necessary, bieeause we do -not walk' 
by sight. We cannot see God, neither can we see heaven. 
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httf.'M^^. Qd^M^'itMrf BiNtmi^ijttiit. Itt 

Wfe eati b^lic/Wlkem artfylht^tigh faith. H^ce to the n^an 
Who has no ftiith, ther* is no 'God and ho h^Ven. Faith 
Wafs also neccdsary t6 tmike ng reaKafethe fllness itf^ Chi^ 
(Kamty to ouf wants and eapacUres. To Ihe tinbtelfeviei^, 
ChrisrtianHy had no «*cilf^ce«. Its wisdom Js folly, iia 
f^s nsefefts, its aims; pernicious. And faith i^as fltlso fieoes^ 
^nry\ in order «o clothe Chrrstranity with authority. UrtJei^ 
Wef believe that God has gr\'en it as a divine gnide to his 
j^eople, dtnd has cotnmaiided them to foltoW it, we shall look 
Upon it as a rafere speculative theory, Which we are under 
tio ofofig^ion to obey. No law can have the weight of 
«tlthority, unless we believe that it was given by a beirijj 
Who has a Tight to command, and rs able to pnnish disobe- 
dience and reward obedience. *'He that cometh to God 
ihtist believe that he is, and that he is a rewardet df those 
jvho <filigently seek him." 'Fhus, it is through faith, that 
fhe; sttblimre and glorious truths of Christianity beconte a 
i^^ity tothe soul, and exercise over it a controffing power. 
The inspired writers are right, therefore, in exhorting us td 
tedfk for aHving faith. By faith we obtain life, and by faith 
W^ are ttiacie strong tn the hour of temptallon. He cotf^* 
tfcrded by some excellent comments upon the labors of those 
who are perpetually denying faith. They exaftf sight to the 
Injury of ftiith:. They claim a knowledge to whieh *nt)thing 
fciit ignorance could pretend, and deny fkcts of the most 
ttuihentie character, for the siBrtce of undervaluing that Whicfi 
fe essenfiaHo our true life. Faith f why, the child has it^ wtid 
h trtade by it to feel secure m its parents* arms. The youth 
ftas it, and it guides him to usefalness and honor. The 
etudent has it, and he applies himself diligently to his books'. 
By faith we see God, and We love hint. By faith we see 
Christ, toiling, suffering and dying for us, and we rejoice in 
liim. By faith his religion is seen to be God^s richest gift to 
fhe world, and is made to exercise oyer us the mightiest 
iKrWer which can be felt. 

Snch wks the sermon by Mt, Ooodsense. I saW tct once 
fiml he had studied his subject. He had a distinct ideia of 
it J and before he commenced writing, he knew what he was 

!o write. His arrangement was good 5 everything was in 
ts place, and all points of thfe discourse had a direct beai<- 
ittg upon the general subject. He said many very pretty 
lyings, and had some very fine flights of fancy ; but hte 
ii^liject thfrotnghont the sermon was, not tb pfeasethe ftmcy, 
Bnt to iffirtrtfot and convince the mind. His flowers nertit 
iftAened ht^ Mi^jecff 6r d^efw the mmfd fiMi if. 
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199 ^e»,.Mg$^9. GqodsmH and CrwMtitogtKufc 

In the afl^rnoofi Mr. GraniUloqaeat exhthited himself, and 
a more stupid performance I have seldom witnessed. Ha 
was very aifecttKl^ and had evidently studied the graces of 
positions and gesticulation. When he arose to pray^ h» 
moved with an a^^ful dignity, and advanced with a iearful 
slowness to the front of the desk. Afler.he had taken his 
{^raying position, and placed his head in a devowt posture, ha 
remained silent for a short eternity. The people begaa tp 
despair. At length the sUence was feebly broken, by a 
faint utterance of a few words. The prayer was incoberenty 
inappropriate, undevotional, disgusting. It was a silly at* 
tjempt at an oratorical flourish. It made me sick and faint. 
When he had finished, I found a cold sweat upon my wm« 
kled face. I dreaded the sermon, and it seemed as though 
the ohoir hurried through the hymn which followed. The 
text was one of the most splendid passages of the Psalnu^^ 
" Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth : and 
the heave;os are the work 6f thy hands. They shall perishi 
but thou shalt endure : yea, all of them shall wax old like a 
garment ; as a vesture sbalt thou change them, and thej 
shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy yeaif 
sh^ll have no end.*' — cii. 25 — 27. I soon found, that it w*s 
not the grandeur of the subject contained in his text, which 
induced its selection, but the beauty of its language. Ha 
did pot see the subject of it-^at least, he said not a word 
about the eternity of God. Neither did he speak about the 
mutations of earth. He had no subject ; his only aim 
seemed to be to say fine things. . His sermon had manr 
beautiful passages, but they were all stolen, and I felt half 
inclined to do as a hearer did once,, who on listening to a 
aimilar performance, gave at the end of each plagiarism the 
name of the author, and s.o audibly that all the people sitting 
around could hear. It was a regular patch-work affair. 
The patches^ however, did not match at all. They were 
put together in the most confused and irregular manner. 
Occasionally he had a sentence of his own ; but when we 
came to one of his, it was like falling from the skies on to a 
ragged rock. Sometimes he tried to construct a bouquet out 
of flowers gathered from different writers ; but in every one 
the posies were huddled together in strange confusion. I 
was amazed that a man could have such a love for the beau- 
tiful, and yet be so utterly void of taste. The sermon 
proved nothing, but his sad want of judgment ; it illustrated 
nothing but bis vanity. It contained not a single argument, 
enforced not a.siiigle du^. It had no framework, no logiey 
no sense. It was as destitute pf gospel as ica.is of heetr. 
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Rev» Me$9r8. ChoiBfins^ and ^hrandUoquent. 199 

His manner was as bad as his sermon. He thundered 
ftnd whispered ; he scowled and smiled ; he assumed all 
sorts of attitudes, and made frequent starts y though no otie 
bould see anything at which to start, except some of his 
bouquets. He tried the pathetic, and used his cambric once 
or twice, but unfortunately his tears flowed at the wrong 
time. He had all kinds df intonations, and all kinds of em- 
phasis, and all kinds of movements, and all kinds of pauses, 
and all kinds of stress ; and to his hearers he gave all kinds 
g£ distress. Occasionally he tried to run up and down the 
scale ; but he ascended like a sky-rocket, and came down 
like its hroken fragments. He evidently knew something of 
th© rule^ of oratory, but he was wholly unable to apply one 
of them. He had heard different popular speakers, and 
had managed to copy all their faults. He had read all tb© 
poetic trash of the day, and had gathered gewgaws with the 
industry of a bee. I was glad when he sat down ; and bo 
sooner was the service ended* than I hurried out of the 
church, for I had no wish to be mortified with the comments 
jpf my people. I had but one desire, and that was never to 
see another ape in the pulpit. I am sorry to know, that the 
race of apes^ is numerous. I know many young men who 
have very fair talents, that might be respectable preachers, 
if they would only be themselves, try to preach good sense^ 
and not seek to ape some man of real poetic power and 
splendid oratory. 

Margaret gave great offence to Mr. Grandiloquent. She 
Spoke to him freely, yet kindly, of those sermons which have 
sound without sense, and imagery without logic, and she 
praised much^ the morning sermon. She said that she was 
aware that there were different kinds of sermons — doctrinal, 
practical, historical, explanatory, descriptive, &.c. &c., but 
she said . that she did ,not know the class to which his be^ 
longed. She also observed, that in her opinion, all sermons 
should either enfotcp some doctrine or duty ; and she 
related to him the following anecdote, respecting Sheridan's 
speech against Warren Hastings :-^^'' At the expiration^of 
the first hour, a gentleman said to a friend, 'All this is 
mere declamation.' Wpen the second was finished, * This 
is a wonderful oration." At the close of the third, *Mr. 
Hastings has acted very unjustifiably.' At the fourth, * Mr, 
Hastings. is a^ atrocious criminal.' And at the last, *Of 
all monsters of iniquity, the most enormous is WarreA 
Hasting*.'" 
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VSe editors^ r^te. 



CD1T0R»' TABLE. 



tJIflTfil^ BfATEB CONVBffTlaN. 

tnu body mei in lUrtSord^ Coan^ S«pt. 20tb, 1848. ttov. S4 
StraeUr, Mo<lerator; ReT. £. G. Brooke, Cierk \ aai Rov. H. BmoMi^ 
iUPMBtant €Wfk» The Sesiion wat otte of gnat hannoaf . CemiilbTm* 
bb boamess of iaaportttDce w»s transacted. Tlt« IiiAaiia^ 8tat« Cofl« 
iRtntion of I^nivarsatiitfl wat recoiTOcI into FoIIewBhip. The Committeei 
*ppomted last jrear to collect fac^ pertaining to the early sessions of 
the General Convention was reappointed. The Business Committee 
consisting of Brs. G. W. Montgomery, L. C. Browne and Daniel Cobbj 
presented the following^ which passed unanimously. 

Mesolvedi That in the recent decease* of Mrs* Sanub €• Bdgirtcii 
Mayo, who, with the lamented Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Jentuld«bas doiM . 
so much to adorn our literature and elevate her sex, we recogniae a 
denominational and a public loss ; and in behalf of those we represent^ 
we tender Our deepest sympathies to her bereaved husband and other 
friends. 

t*he same Committee also presented the following} which passed 
without a dissenting vote. 

WTi^eatf Human learning is one of tbc* best measi that ean be enr 
ployed for the improvement of the mind and character of man) and th^ 
promotion of the interests of society : And^ whereas, the success of 
fchristian truth and the welfare of our denonunationf is very ihtimately 
eontieeted with the highe^ branches of education : And, whereas, nearly 
aU the ooltefefr of our country ale thoroughly sectarian kt their cfawae^ 
tei, and do all they can ta proselyte their students to the peeuliftf t9&* 
gious views of those by whom they are governed : Tberefore> 

Resolvedy That the establishment of a College, to be controlled by 
eior denomination, and in w^ich young men can pursue their studies in 
tlie hi|fher branches of education under ij^e tukidn of men holdhig 
viem« m afceement with theie >own« ia an object of raiy high iospor* 
taaeo, and should receive the cordial aid of aU the friends of our causes; 
' Resolved, That we fully approve of the plan for raising funds for tb« 
establishment of a College, which has been adopted by tne Committee 
^)pointed for that purpose a4^ an £ldhcationai meeting held in Kevr 
letkiiv May^ Wi46i. 

Resolved, That the form of subscription which has b^en adoptsd^bf 
said Committee has our entire approbation. 
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^ Tin rapwpt Aubalitl•d^]^ Br. 0/ A. Hkmrnit teUlvre (a oiyimiwUiMii 
SMiihed ki thm «doptloa of ihe foUovriog : 

1. Ever^'Stat^ Oonveatkm, tcai. ^pwj ABsoetation represented m 
Btaie Conve»iioDS# shall make the recoflnition and ackDowledgioeRt of 
the Bible as containiofi^ a special revelation from God, sufficient for 
faith and practice ; and also a declaration on the part of the candidate 
of bUr intention to devote himself to the works of the ministry — mk 
indifpensable condition of granting letter of fellowship, or lioenso t/q 
preaoh. 

2. Any State Convention or Association refusing to acknowledge 
the principles embodied in the above article, or to confiH-ra to the unity 
of action and fellowship therein required^ shall not be entitled to tho 
fellowship or privileges of this Convention. 

3. Any minister removing from the hounds of any Association, or 
other body, betving jurisdiction over him, shall be entitled to a oertifi* 
«a4e of good stma^mg^ from the Clerk of said body, (prorided no 
charges are preferred .against him) — which certificate, being filed with 
the Cferk of the body into whose juiisdiction he may go, shall entitle 
him to the fellowship of the sanoe. And whenever, charges are pve^ 
lerred against any one, his removal shall not prevent his trial by tha 
body to which he had formerly belonged. 

The following part of Br. Skinner's Report was committed to Br* 
Ho«ea Ballou, 3d, to report at the ne»t session. 

4. This Convention TecOmmends, that whenerer a minister shall be 
charged with immoral or unministerial conduct, he shall be tried by a 
mutual council of five, the verdict of four-fifths of which, shall be finaL 
This council shall be chosen by the Association or Convention of whicli 
the accused is a member, or by its committee of three who shall be lay- 
men ^nd chosen from difibient societies, for the purpose of calling said 
council. It shall he the duty of the Convention or Association, or its 
Cojninittee, to notify the accused of the charges existing against him» 
and proceed without any unnecessary dela^ to call the council for the 
trial. Should said Convention, Association or Committee choose a 
man whom the accused declares he believes to be his enemy, he shall 
have the right to object to his acting as a member of the council, and 
he may thus object to three persons. And the accuser shall have the 
li^ht to object to an equal number, if he thinks persons who are preju- 
diced in favor of the accused, are chosen. Should the first council be 
unable to agree, a second one shall be called, and so on until the case 
^ settled. 

The occasional sermon was preaehed by Br. M. Ballon. It was a 
very able production. Br. A. A. Miner was appointed to preach the 
next occasional sermon. The Convention adjourned to meet in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 



EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 
The third voUune of Paige's Comipentary has been. before the p«bliQ 
for several months, and has received the high commendations froia 
the press, to which it is entitled. It b an excellent work, clear in its 
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18ft £4Udr$' TukU, 

■1^ «&4 QMcbe In Ut tow mam H. The bfetoty of tbi Aywllitfittoe 
of the most interesting and inip»rt««t poftions of tii« Now T<iA«aMnt« 
Tihe Jwrft^s.tI»ojr,wroug)it> »q4 Ihe vf4|t nMCnJ^r of ooav^i^ whiok 
iheff mhde, eonfinn ffae biogrspfaieB of the Master, aiMl proire beyond 4 
doubt, that he was all that he claimed to be, and that he gave to thefi( 
tbo 4Mipomaiurai ^wor which he prooMsed. . U if impo«8ible» for 
hJBtance, totieooiint fbrthe scenes on the daj of Pentecost, without 
Acknowledging that the Apostles possessed the gift of tongues. What 
b«t thie could bftve converted thiee thousand in a single day ? Besides, 
^» etL9e furnishes the strongs presumptive evidence wluefa could b« 
given, of the resurrection of Christ. The converts were made in Jem- 
atkhm» snd immodiately after the Master's ascension ; and if the stoiy 
of the Apostles respecting him had been a faterieation, there west 
priests and doctors enough, that would have exposed it, and put t6 
sikknoe the deceivers. Vast then, as was th» number converted, th« 
«sase assigned is ade<)dato to the result. Had but few converts beea 
made, there would be reason to doubt the gifl of tongues, and suspi- 
ddn would be thrown upon the story of the resurrsotton. As it was, 
all the particulars were in keeping With each other. In his cotmnonli 
tm the 2d chapter, verse 4, of Acts, Mr. Paige ss^s — 

" ^nd began to speak with other tongues. Or in foreign lauguages. 
Their own was a rugged dialect of the Syro-Chaldaic ; but they imme*- 
diately became able to address the inhabitants of many foreign nationSt 
ver. 9 — 11, each in his own vernacular language. This was a manifest 
miracle, and forcibly arrested the attention of the multitude. Many 
impostors have pretended to speak in unknown tongues, and have ut- 
tered gibberish and uncouth sounds which no raortalcould understand. 
None, however, except the apostles and their associates in the promul- 
gation of Christianity, have been enabled so to speak languages which 
they had never learned, as to be understood distinctly by their bearers, 
A doubly beneficial effect resulted from this miracle. It convinced the 
multitude that the apostles acted under the divine guidance ; it enabled 
the apostles, also, to preach the gospel to foreigners effectually, when 
otherwise all communication of ideas between them would have been 
difficult, if not impossible. Jis the Spirit gave them utterance. The 
Spirit suggested the matter of discourse, and imparted the power to 
ftommunicate ideAs in divers languages." 



Martineau in his Rationale of Religious Inquiry has the following 
admirable remarks on Protestant Infallibility : — *' The C&tholid*s her^ 
etic is a man who rejects the authority of the Church; the Protestant's 
heretic is a man who rejects the sense of Scripture.'* Thus, there is 
Fvotofetant infhHIbitity as well as Catholic ; and one seems to us 
eqtialljr as objectionable' as the other. Both are wrong ; every man far 
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fi^4et9^ tot hkamM Om mob^^ BeripUu»i .Th» k ih^ Ugb IH^rOft^.* 
timrnriiieh 0#d kail fiv^n ki aU^ 9iid wkb |hif no^ liod^ of bma hair % 
ii|^ to krtmrleiv. Al^ tbtt> wW iteawTe tiieword oC G*<U wb«ilh9> 
Ikmji 69m in H: tiM asBM wUoh Pfovb^taf i«B%{ BaptipUn Mathodista, oi} 
ViUYanialiiM^ aae^ atn Cbriatiaiia ift faith.; they ca«€U¥«. tha d^vin^ 
9H)mimdt ami 8o raaa has any aalihcnrity ta caAl thMa.h«rat&o& 



Tha mmnd iWBitai^ taken by Rev. T. Cfiap^ o£ Mew Qriaani^ iir a 
aowoa <i# i^ gratkantiad toall Uti^nk ebxuHoMa^ He i«a nB»«f 
gntA talenta^^ anparior attakmmlf ,. amir kreproaahaible aharaolefft. Jbi 
a pulpit orator he has but faww^uUkiiiAA eovmlTfi Htahaa a nuflft 
fame and a commanding influence over all who know him. Among 
hi9. hearers, are most of the principal men of his city, an<lorthe thous- 
ands who annually visit it» there are but few who fail to hear. him. 
All the productions which we have seen from his pen bear the marks of 
great energy of mind and ardor of feeling. In a sermon entitled^ 
"Evil Overruled for Good,'* he says — 

'* My friends, the doctrine of this discourse is one of the grandest 
and most consolatory truths of the Christian religion. It makes ua 
certain that all which befalls us from the cradle to the tomb — every 
hour of days, weeks, t im a a an^ De ae on S'- aU the dark, eddying, boiling 
carrents of human events are but acts, scenes, episodes and incidents 
belonging to that grand drama of existence whose catastrophe is lost 
and merged in the fathomlesa abysses of an^ eternity to come. Yes, 
blessed be God for the ^assurance, all the ordinances, trials and allot- 
mattts of'tbia short, momentotis axist^Mse, will be. so ovaicDledvatf to 
pret>aro us for soenes of happhiesa hereafter, insoneeiTahle in na4nr» 
and dagreay avar-avidunng' and aver-piogreasivei The teat anoDunceli 
in the most positive terms that the power which introduced us inta tfatt. 
world without oiur consent, and has been with us' through all the 
changes of time, of health and sickness, joy and sorrow. Is infinite*, 
almighty, unchanging and unbounded love — a love that can never fbr 
ona noomenti iatarmit its depths, tenderness, fervor and intensity-^a 
lo;ve that can naver changa* wavar, tire nor fail — ai loye whi^h mustf 
outlast, outlive, survive and triumph ovar all human guil^ sorrovr and!^ 
unworthiness." 



p^ % Brothers, Piibfishersi There' is^ perhapsi no work in whioli w«^ 
have so full a history of the patriots of the ^French Revolution, as ixi 
tWi: f he writer^ and' mr one wifi dispute his wcTidi sayftj, *• wtf ka^e 
not made one assertion unauthorized by authentic memoirs,. by ui^jp^nli^l 
liahad manuscripts, by 9Mo§n^ lelia«H, whiahr 1^% fctnilBam oC^ tfcifc 
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moat eob^i^icudtis persons have bonfiidted to oar card, Of by oM #n^ 
well confirmed statements gathered from the lips of th^ kifit 8]irvivor# 
of this great epoch«'^ A pocnlisa* interest is given to the work b^oi« 
us, by the recent revotation in France, and the part whit^ has beeft 
acted by Lamartihe. He has proved himself to be a man of great 
sagacity, lofty purposes, and pure integrity. As a writer he standiir 
among the first of his nation. 

Ths Dtikg RoBiN<-*-This is an 18mo« of 212 paf 00, made up of 
tales, written by Jose[^ Alden, D. V, He is a pleasant aqd an attia^^* 
tire writer, and gives to his stories a deep interest* Th^ always httiV0 
a good moral. Harper k. Brothers, Publishenu 

The Boy's Library. — ^We have received from Harper & Brothers, 
four elegantly printed 12mo. volumes, designed for boys, beautifully 
illustrated with appropriate engravings. They are adapted to the four 
seasons of the year, and contain descriptions of the scenery and sports 
of each season. They are charming books, full of interest, and 
well calculated to instruct' boys in sports that are healthy, pleasant 
and innocent. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



RBMOVAi«tf.-^Br. L. B. Mason, has accepted tho invitation to bo<« 
eome the pastor of the second Universalist Society in Lowell. Br. W« 
H. Waggoner from Troy to Albany, N. Y, Btw C. Leonard to Gholseay.^ 



.O&DiirATioir. — Br. George Severance was ordaiued to the work of 
tho Christian ministry, Oct. 4th, at Washington, N. H. 

New SodiETiEs. — ^A new society was organized at Falisburg, Stti-» 
Hvan County, N. Y., Sept. 19th, 1848. Also, one in MonticcUo, SulB- 
van County, September 27th, 1848. 

Dedications. — ^The Universalist Chiurch at North Bloomfield, N. 
Y. was dedicated to the worship of Ged on Wednesday 20th. The 
Umyersalist Church in Stoughton, Mass., was rededicated to the wor^ 
ship of God the Father, on Thursday, Sept. 12th. 

IiTDiAi^A tJiriinBRsAt.isT CowTEiTriow.— We «re glad to notiee 
ik»X a State .Coavention of true-hearted Un^v^rsajybsts has been organ*? , 
ized in Indiana. 

Home Missioitary. — Br. A» R. Abbot,^ recently of Bath, ,N. ILg 
has accepted the invitation extended to him to become the Missionary 
of the Universalist Home Missionary Society, and will enter upon th6 
duties of the office in the course of a few woofai. . < 
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OLIX AGE — HOW TO MAKE IT PLEASANT. 



BY REV. T, B. TUAYKB. 



A CHEERFUL and happy old age, honored from without, 
and radiant with pleasant memories within, has ever seemed 
to me one of the fairest and most welcome tights that greet 
the eye, or glad the heart, in the whole walk of life. Noth- 
H^ so refreshing a& this ; nothing so fraught with profitable 
teachings. 

It is an inquiry, then, not without interest, which seeks to 
ascertain in what way an honorable and happy old age may 
be secured ; by what means, when we are well striken in 
years, these years may be made to sit lightly upon us, and 
wear a smile bright as the noon day, and sweet as the face 
of childhood. Some may think it is scarcely time for them, 
as y«t, to think of old age, since they have numbered only 
a score of years, or less ; and the pulse of youth is strong 
at the heart ,^ and their lithe limbs as tireless as those of the 
young antelope. But it is never too early to prepare for 
what we shall surely need ; for, if the right preparation is 
regarded, it will be needed and useful, even though we 
•hould not come to old age. It will shed its light on the 
pathway to the grave, as sweetly as on the path trodden by 
age and weakness. 
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And beside, old age is not so far off as the young are apt 
to imagine. Life, though it reach beyond the allotted period 
of three score years and ten, is not long. Our years, how- 
ever many, when they are past are but a little thing ; and 
we wonder that in anticipation they could ever have seemed 
80 long, and time so leaden-winged. The days and months 
and years get by us faster than we think. So silently they 
pass, and with such fleet and ghost-like step, that y/hen for 
a moment we pause sometimes, amid the hurry and whirl of 
life, to look back and measure the ground over which we 
have passed; we are startled to see the distance we have 
come since we paused last, and to think with what noiseless 
and rapid speed it has been accomplished. Most men, I 
think, have experienced this ; and have felt a thrill run 
through the heart, as, in imagination, they have seen them- 
selves, in the distance, stooping beneath the burthen of 
years '; and, with trembling limbs, standing by the open 
grave which waits to receive them ! Ah yes, these vis- 
ions will come to us sometimes, in spite of the buoyant 
spirits and the bounding pulse of youth ; in spite of the 
firm tread, and the upright form, and the fresh vigor of man- 
hood. Thought seems sometimes gifted in this way with a 
prophetic second sight. * 

And how the rapid flight of time, and the feeling that we 
i^re no longer children ; nay, that the stream of time is 
sweeping us, with increasing speed, out upon the broad s^a 
of years — how is the sense of all this deepened upon us, 
when the memories of childhood come crowding up from the 
past, and cluster about the heart. We see again the old 
school-house with its rude benches and its dog-eared books, 
with its mingled joys and sorrows ; and the broad green in 
front, with its pleasant faces and merry voices, with its wild 
games and sports. And then the little expeditions which 
brought the minnows from the brook, and snared the rabbit 
in the wood, or made desolate the nests of some poor birds. 
And the garden where we wandered ; the roses we plucked, 
and the bleeding finger with which we ran to mother or 
sister, who kissed away the pain, ^nd when the day with 
its toilsome play was over, the supper that was eaten With 
stith a relish, the story of our adventures told with such 
earnest eloquence to all who would hear, and then the eve- 
ning prayer that was repeated to us by maternal lips before 
we fell into sleep — ah, who, when the memory of those 
sweet scenes come to him, and he feels how far* he has 
drifted out upon the tide of life away from them ; and that 
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never more will bii bark skirt the green thores tbat were so 
so A to the tread, and so bright to the eye of his childhood — 
who does not feel, almost painfully, at such a time that he is 
growing old ? 

Some one has expressed this feeling so well, so truly, that 
I cannot refuse to quote it here : 

** We are growing old — ^how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long rememl»ered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past : 
It may be the shrine of our early vows. 
Or the tomb of early tears ; 
But it seems like a far off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea ef year& 
Oh wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now. 
And we miss the joy of many a heart. 
And the light of many a brow ; 
For deep o'er many a stately bark 
Have tho whelming billows rolled. 
They steered with us from that earJy mark — 
Oh friends, we are growing old. 

Old in the dimness and the dust 

Of our daily toils and cares. 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 

Which our burdened memory bears. 

Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life's freshness yet. 

And beams may brighten our latter days 

Which the morning never met. 

But oh, the changes we have seen 

In the far and winding way ; 

The graves in our para which have grown green. 

And the locks that have grown grey ! 

The winters still on our own may spare 

The sable or the gold ; 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair — 

And, friends, we are growing old." 

Yes, these feelings will creep over us at times, and leav>e 
an impression not easily shaken off. And even those who 
have numbered no more than a score of years, can fully 
understand the meaning of th« expression, '* flight of time ;" 
though, as yeiy they have had no glimpse of old age in the 
distance. They can realize that what passes with such 
startling and silent speed, will ere long bring them to that 
point in life's journey, where 4he feet will grow weary, the 
limbs feeble, and the sight dim ; where strength will lail 
them, the whole frame be bowed beneath the weight of years, 
. «nd the world lose the fVeshnofts and b^iuiy which k wears 
to them now. 
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Of some importance, then, as we have observed, is the 
inquiry, how shall we make life most pleasant when it comes 
Ho this ? How shall we make our old age honorable, cheer- 
ful and happy ? No question can be proposed in regard to 
our earthly welfare, which should command a more serious 
and patient attention, and which embraces within its circum- 
ference more of the relations of life. 

I know of no sight more painful and sorrowful than old 
age which is neither honored or loved, a burthen to itself 
and to others ; and which finishes its course and goes to the 
grave at last, unblessed from without or within. Who can 
look without griefj and a feeling almost approaching to dis- 
gust, on an aged person who has passed beyond the period 
of active life, without faith, or patience, or sweetness of 
temper ? How thoroughly disagreeable such an one is — 
always fretting and finding fault ; vainly regretting the 
joys of youth, and the vigor of middle life ; complaining be- 
cause so little attention and respect are shown, and yet 
doing nothing but what is calculated to repel these ; morose 
and sour in disposition, harsh in speech, and exacting to the 
last degree from all around, in every thing that respects 
personal comforts and unreasonable oddities. Such an one, 
however much the very idea of age seems to demand rever- 
ence — such an one we cannot love nor respect, even though 
they be bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 

On the other hand, what sight is more agreeable and 
refreshing than old age, venerable alike for its wisdom and 
goodness ; which, while the head is grey, has a heart green 
and beautiful as a garden, and full of the ripest fruits of a 
rich and mellow soil ; a heart which though eighty winters 
have gone over it, is still warm and quick with the pulse of 
young life and love. I have seen such pleasant pictures, 
where age was not only venerable, but beautiful and lova- 
ble ; where an aged man or woman, as though forgetful of 
their years, with a light step went about the house chirping 
merrily like birds ; and the little children followed them, 
and clustered about them with their bright faces, waiting 
the promised story or the old cradle song, for which they 
had left their toys and games. And young men and young 
women often sought their society in preference to that of 
their companions ; as well for its agreeableness as for its 
profit. It was easy to see how these aged ones made it all 
sunshine without, around them, — it was because it was all 
ttmshine within ! 

And this sweettMM of temper, this mingled ebeerfblness 
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M<1 cHfwty of demeanor, I have seeo preserved eVeti, wb#ii 
all that had been gathered by long years of toil and enter- 
prize had been swept away by misfortune ; and old age that 
had counted on comfort and plenty, was leil to struggle 
with poverty, and, what is worse, the ingratitude and deser* 
tion of pretended friends. In the midst of this sudden ruia,* 
in spite of trial and hardship^ there was the same gentleness 
of mannerj the same sunny disposition, the same pleasaat 
ismile, the satile undisturbed serenity and unshaken faith : 

*' Like some, tall cliff that lifts its mighty form 
Above the cloud and midway leaves the stonn ; 
V WhHe lound its base the roUing tempests spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

Surely, of such it might well be said, "Thine age is clear 
as the noon day ) thou shinest forth ; thou art as the morn- 
ing." And if we would have the saying fulfilled to us ; if 
we too would secure an old age as cheerful and calm to 
ourselves, and as venerable and lovely to others, we mttst 
comply with the conditions on which only it can be had and 
enjoyed. 

1st. We must have, first and foremost, a religious liTe 
within, and a firm faith in God. This is an indispensable 
Condition, the foundation on which all the rest must be 
grounded. No portion of our pilgrimage can be really and 
truly blessed without this, but especially not the close of it. 
This is the best preparation for all times of trial and weak- 
ness ; the best help we can have in bearing the burthen of 
years and decrepitude. Without this divine life in the soul, 
without this settled persuasion of the over-ruling providence 
of a wise and omnipotent God, of a watchful and loving 
Father, the last of our days will be shadowed, and few and 
brief the joys that will come to dwell with us. No exhorta- 
tion embodies more wisdom, and experience, and truthful 
observation than that which says, "Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them." No one who disregarded this exhor- 
tation in youth and middle life, I venture to say, ever found, 
when the evil days came, when age laid its palsying hand on 
him, that peace and holy trust which were needed to make 
his declining yeats cheerful and happy. 

On the contrary, the truly religious person, one who has 
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fcen Grod in the ehar&cter of a benificeBt ru}«r, a merclfbl 
parent ; who has cultivated his religioas affections^ attd 
kept open the way between heaven and his soul ; who has 
fek ever the divine presence in all nature and in all events — 
such an one never came to a miserable old age, never went 
down into the valley of years unblessed. To him the prophet 
speech has always been fulfilled : '* Thine age shall be clear 
as the noon-^ay." 

Let us, then, hold this as certain, that it is only through 
faith in God, and the sustaining influence of religious prin- 
ciple, that we can secure a happy old age. With this, we 
shall find strength even in our weakness, and when bowed 
with years a strong hand shall uphold us. With this our 
youth shall be renewed as the eagle's, and though our out- 
ward roan perish, our inward man will be renewed day by 
day ; for, in the language of the divine witness, ** They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they. shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk and not faint." 

2d. The mind must be cultivated, and well stored with 
wisdom and knowledge. This will do much toward making 
old age pleasant to ourselves, and at the same time useful to 
others ; and to a good and gentle heart this is twice pleas- 
ant. Nothing it seems to me can be so gloomy and desolate 
as age without knowledge ; age buried in ignorance, with^ 
out materials for thought or conversation ; without any thing 
to occupy the mind, and lighten the heavy flight of time. 

Oflen, as we know, age is accompanied with helplessness, 
inability to work ; and sometimes inability to walk, without 
aid. Sometimes also, and not unfrequently, with partial 
deafness and blindness, or a dimness of sight, which deprives 
the sufl[erer of the privilege of hearing and reading, and the 
great pleasure, inestimable under such circumstances, that 
is derived from it. If the intellect has been neglected then, 
if no attention has been given to storing the mind with truth 
and facts from previous reading and observation, what now 
will the aged one have to meditate upon for this is almost 
the only source of happiness left opent* What is there in 
such case to occupy the mind, and give employment to the 
thoughts ? Alas, nothing. Business is gone ; pleasure, 
excitement, ambition^ gain> the beauty .of the outer world, 
the delights of music, — all these have lost their power over 
him, are beyond his reach ; and he seems, as it were, alone 
in the world. He has fallen again into childhood, without 
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its dweet attractiveness, without its jouog hopes, oi* joyous 
freshness of 1iie«; a second childhood, than which nothing 
is more mournful or pitiful. 

Let us, then, in our preparatioif for old age, be sure to 
fill the chambers of the soul with the riches of wisdom and 
knowledge. Let us now, while there is time and opportu- 
nity, gather in the treasures which shall supply us in the 
years of our weakness and want. Let us adorn the mind 
and heart with intellectual and spiritual beauties, whose 
presence shall remain with us and gladden us, when the eye 
of the body is darkened, and we cannot longer enjoy the 
pleasures that come from without. So shall our old age be 
clear as the noon-day, and the evening of life be serene as 
the morning was glorious. 

dd. Another indispensable requisite to a happy old age is 
a previous good and useful life, the cultivation of a cheerful 
temper, and a clear conscience. 

This, it is true, covers a wide ground, but I must content 
myself with only a few words. Very certain is it that a bad 
life cannot, either in its direct influence, or in its memories, 
make the closing portion of it pleasant. A conscience bur- 
thened with wrong, and stung with self^accusation, who can 
bear at any time ? but especially when age and helplessness 
leaves us alone with it, and we have no power to fly from 
its presence ? And added to all this, a fretful, sour and 
dissatisfied temper, without discipline or control ; and under 
what circumstances can old age be more perfectly wretched 
and dreadful P 

Let us, then, endeavor to live rightly and truly now, 
that when age comes upon us, it may come pleasantly. Let 
us avoid a fretful and morose temper, and learn to be gen- 
tle and patient, to look on the sunny side of things, and 
maintain always a cheerful and loving heart. This should 
be a study with us, if we find in our disposition an opposite 
tendency ; and by-and-by, with a proper watchfulness and 
schooling in this respect, cheerfulness will come to be a 
habit with us ; and kind words and a pleasant smile will get 
to be our constant companions. And so when the elastic 
step, the quick sight, the bounding pulse, and the fiery 
excitement of youth have left us, we shall still have within 
us a well of living, sparkling waters, springing up unto per- 
petual peace. Yea, though old in the number of our years, 
we shall'Stilt have all about us the greenness and fragrance 
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of our early sping-time, and within the freibness of feeling 
which made that spring-time so beautiful. . And each one of 
us shall happily be able to say for himself — 

•* I am not old-^-though years have cast 

Their shadows on ray way ; 
I am not old — though youth has passed 

On rapid wings away : 
For in my heart a fountain flows. 
And round it pleasant thoughts repose ; 
While sympathies and feelings high. 
Spring like the stars on evening's sky/* 



CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 



■ ¥ RBV. PBTBR BBNSOlt's DADOHTBB* 



THE WIFE-IN-LAW. 



The wife-in-law is a very clever woman, she dams her 
husbands stockings every time they have holes in them, and 
sometimes when there is only a thin place ; she always has 
dinner ready in season ; and her house always looks like 
wax-work ; so visiters say. Everybody says she is a good 
wife, a very good wife indeed, and such an excellent mana- 
ger ! What could her husband do without her ? And 
such an excellent mother too ! Her children are never seen 
with torn frocks or dirty faces I They are always sent to 
school in season, and wo unto them if they are not seen at 
the head of the class at the yearly examination ! 

Her husband — poor man^-can only sigh, and say "yes *' 
to all these praises, and gees punctually to his dinner at the 
prescribed hour, under terror of this good wife's frowns if 
a customer should detain him, or if he meet a friend in the 
street. Indeed he has lost several of his best customers by 
fidgetting and looking anxious while they were purchasing, 
and several friends have imagined a cut direct from his 
manner of passing them, when on his way home, his ears 
ringing with the fearful '*'You always do contrive to be 
late to dinner ! I believe you do it on purpose to vex me !" 
which will be his certain doom should the bell riog before 
he enters the house. 
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The wife^in4aw is very careful of her carpets, the foot 
that presses them must be velvet-sHppered, or if it come 
from the public street, must have, made familiar and kng 
aicquaintance with the scraper and the door-mat ere it en^ 
tered. Her tables are shining with% polish which no luckless 
hat must invade ; and he is no gentleman whose hand should 
for a moment carelessly rest thereon. Her hearthstone bears 
a similar polish, but it would be useless to say, ** Peace be 
around this hearth," for there is no peace to any one near 
it, if they are at all sensitive about giving ofience to the 
good woman of the house. Of her it may be truly said, 
"She guards her hearthstone with a jealous care," and a 
foot fell upon it would be absolute heresy. Faithful was the 
rebuke of an aged minister, whose trembling steps had un- 
wittingly transgressed the bounds, and upon whose venerable 

head her reproaches had fallen. ** Ah ! sister C -, may 

you never have any greater trouble than the soiling of a 
hearthstone, but I would your* thoughts were placed upon 
matters of higher importance." 

The wife-in-law thinks her husband ought to be one of 
the happiest men in the world. There is Mr. Smith, whose 
wife is a careless slatternly thing, (we hope that all the Mrs. 
Smith's won't take offence at this) — and Mr. Jones, who has 
half the housework to do himself, besides waiting upon his 
poor sickly wife, — and Mr. Williams, who has to put all the 
children to bed every night and dress them every morning,— 
and a host of others, who have each their respective trou- 
bles ; all owing to the carelessness, extravagance, want of 
neatness or ill-health of their matrimonial companions; and 
yet they all seem so happy and so patient, while her husband 
who has none of these things to vex him, actually looks as 
if he had not a friend in the wide world ! 

Yet his house is always in order ! Thank Providence, 
no one ever accused her of being untidy ! His meals are 
always ready for him, and well cooked too. Nothing was 
ever spoiled in her house by being badly cooked ! His 
clothes are always ready to put on, or be packed for jour- 
neying at a moment's notice, and he never finds a button or 
a string wanting when he puts on a garment. Nobody 
can be more economical than she is, every thing he brings 
into the house is taken care of, and properly used. Nothing 
is wasted under her management ! The children's clothes 
are all made out of her and her husband's old ones, and she 
selects the most durable materials for that very reason. 
When one child has outgrown a garment, it is always 
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reserved for the next in size, and then for the next, until it 
has made the tour of the whole family ; and even then, she 
triumphantly observes, 'Mt often does a sight of good in 
some poor family !*' She never troubles him with her ill- 
health, complaining all the time of a headache or a tooth^ 
ache, as some wives do. Not she,-— she is always strong 
and well, and able to attend to her household, and she never 
has any weakness of the lungs to worry about, (perhaps 
they are strengthened by their constant exercise.) 

The wife-in-law thinks herself a pattern wife. Htr hus^ 
band thinks her a pattern housekeeper, cook, nursery maid, 
and seamstress, but then he remembers that he could have 
all these offices filled, and that too by those who would not 
be privileged to censure him so much, if he should occa- 
sionally be late to dinner, spend an evening out, or read the 
newspaper at home. He has sometimes dim visions of a 
sympathy and tenderness, which would be very precious to 
him in his hours of weariness or sadness, even if it were 
purchased by the loss of a few moments busy toil ; and is 
sometimes sinful enough to wish that every thing were not 
so orderly, if he must live in such constant fear of disturb- 
ing the arrangement. He has some faint recollections of a 
time when she always spoke in low gentle tones, even when 
he was not quite punctual to the promised hour ; when his 
little faults were all unseen or forgiven, and his sadness or 
weariness soothed and banished by loving words and gentle 
deeds. The wife, with her busy carefulness, has not quite 
banished the memory of the bride. 

There are many wives-in-law all arqund us. There are 
many husbands whose temporal comfort is carefully if not 
kindly cared for ; but whose spirits seek in vain for sym- 
pathy, for affection, or even gentleness. Perhaps some of 
the many maidens who are about to become wives, or the 
wives who have not yet sunk to the low level of mere trt»<j»- 
in-law, may take a hint from this sketch, ere it becomes 
their portrait. 



To be singular in any thing that is wise, worthy, and 
excellent, is not a disparagement, but a praise ; every man 
would choose to be thus singular. 
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DOCTRINAL CIVERIE9. 



■Y SBV. HO»SA BALLOD. 



We propose, in this article, to present our readers a 
variety of doctrinal tenets embraced in the religious opin- 
joos of Christian divines, and suggest some queries respect- 
ing their truth and consistency. 

It is agreed that the Creator is possessed of attributes of 
infinite perfection and of boundless extent, all which ope- 
rate in perfect harmony in governing all the creatures by 
hira brought into being. This is a sentiment which seems 
to be the foundation on which divines build their several 
systems of doctrine. 

To the Creator is attributed wisdom, knowledge, power 
justice, love, and mercy; all constituting perfect and infinite 
goodness. 

It is believed that the Creator con^ituted man a free 
moral agent, and gave him a law of perfect holiness for the 
rule and guide of his moral conduct, rendering thereby his 
happiness or misery conditional on his obedience or disobe- 
dience. It is moreover believed that as God foreknew man 
would transgress the law given him, and thereby become 
miserable, he did appoint and foreordain the mission of Jesus 
Christ for the purpose of man's redemption from the mise- 
rable condition "of sin and misery into which he fell by 
transgression* ^ 

In regard to this redemption, as to its tenure and finai 
success, there are diflTerent views entertained. Some Chris- 
tian divines beleive that it was the purpose of God that the 
Redeemer should save all men ; some think that a part only 
were embraced in this plan of grace ; others believe and 
preach that, in the divine economy, salvation is freely 
offered to all on certain conditions suited to the capacities 
of moral agents, so as to render salvation possible to all 
but certain to none. ' 

The belief is pretty general, that during man's mortal 
life he is a probationer for eternity, having his time in this 
world the opportunity of complying with what are termed 
the conditions of salvation ; but that such conditions will 
not be allowed hereafter ; this state being the only season 
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in which he can secure to himself immortal felicit)^ here- * 
after. 

There are some who believe and tench, that as the Crea- 
tor will never deprive man of his free moral agency, those 
who do not, in this life, comply with the conditions on which 
mercy may be extended to men, they, retaining their moral 
freedom, may, in the future state, repent of their sins and 
be accepted of God. And that to this end will be continued 
to them, the eame means of grace as were refused iQ this 
mortal life. Those who adopt this opinion generally belie v^, 
that all men will finally obtain a state of holiness and hap* 
piness. 

The many sects which have arisen in the Christian 
church may all be comprehended in three divisions. Isjt. 
Those who believe in unconditional salvation for a part of 
the human race,, and unconditional condemnation for aU ihe 
rest. 2d. Conditional salvs^on offered to all, but made 
sure to none but such as comply with the termi» on which it 
is offered. 3d. Such as believe that in some way, known 
to God, all mankind will eventually be made holy and happy 
in an immortal state. These three all agree in the belief 
that all who are finally saved will obtain their salvation 
through the operations and workings of the mission of Jesue 
Christ as set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and t^e New 
Testaments. Moreover they all agree in the opinion thai 
this scheme of divine grace was determined in the counseU 
of divine wisdom from all eternity. 

There are many other opinions entertained by Christian 
divines ; but those above named are sufiiciently numerous 
to.be noticed in this brief article* • 

Our first query calls in question the truth and consistency 
of the doctriniQ of endless suffering under the government of 
a Being possessed of the attributes which all allow belong 
to the Creator, It is agreed that the divine attributes of 
wisdom, knowledge, power, justice, love, and mercy, are 
all alike strictly. infinite. This allowed, does it not follow, 
of necessity, that whatever any one of those attributes would 
be in favor of, would be equally supported by all the rest ? 
For instance : if divine love is in favor of making all beings 
happy according to their capacity for enjoyment, and that 
as long as their existence shall continue, is it possible that 
any other attribute of the Creator should be opposed to such 
a design i We can hardly believe that any sensible per* 
son can allow this. It then follows, of courae, that if the 
divine government should be so administered as to result in 
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uii«il# loive, 8o trills aad »• deteraikies ! 

It ^eat aymil Botbing here to eoirt«nd[ fop coiitin^enei«# 
^rowiof out of free agency, «iid conditioiiAlkies, ibr notbing 
If nore deal' ihaa the fiust that the toh^ne of God'i ttiotA 
govorMnent ia okler than the creatioo of matt, and He^ hack 
^ tlM esis^caico of man's nkRtil eoaititiition. With thitf 
^$m &€l clearly m st^bt, it is evktont that no f>o#ets, fitf 
faenlties irera giYea to man which were not dictated br 
divkie love,, and that in open fiew of all th^ -reeftriti whica 
caa poaaibly foHow ^rom the exercise of such po^entf. 

, Oar second iacjpiiry is in regard to the free agency which 
dii^iaes fpeaerally contend that God has giren t^ metr. If 
we aaderstaad their meaning, it supposes th«t, with thii 
a|^c^, man is capable of doing differently from what Ood 
knew he would do ; irimh if he had done he would haid 
d«!»e hia duty, and thereby would have rendered the diviiMi 
aoheme of redemption by Jesus Chri^ unnecessary ? Thul 
is surely a barefaced absurdity ! Will any one skilM ill 
metaphysiisa cleur up this p<Hnt ? Can any ohe inform on 
why infinite wisdcmi i^ould bestow ability on man to do con* 
trary from what it knew would be done f la there any 
consistency in such views ? 

•Thirdly : we inquire respecting the consistency of sup- 
posing that the Creator will make no fbrther provisions fat 
^ salvation of those who neglect the o^rs and means of 
grace which are furnished by the mediation of Jesus Christ ? 
As it is believed that as God foresaw that man would trans* 
gross and mcur bis displeasure, and become exposed to 
endless punishmenl, he ordained ftotti all eternity the gra- 
cious mission of Christ and all the means of grace by which 
those will be saved who accept the offer and comply with its 
conditions, why should be not foreordain and appoint another 
scheme of salvation for all such as he foresaw would fail of 
salvation by Jesus ? If the divine love is infinite and ex- 
tends to all rational beings; and if it be unchangeab}i6, why 
should it fail to make such provisions ? It wilF not be 
argued that the mn of refusing salvation by Jesus, is greater 
^ deserving of more punishment thai! the sins from the 
ooi^demflation of which the gosp^ saves sinners, for it iv 
beiieiBed that these skis justly deserve endless punisfhrnent. 

A fourth inqttiry » conceriHng what is believed in regard' 
to man's futute state : — It aeems to be the general s^enti*^ 
ment of Christian divines, that some of the human fkmfly 
will hereafter enjoy a state of permanent happiness forevari 

VOL. VI. — KO. VI. 17 
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wbA tbatc otbtrt will «Adar« a ilate of MidleM wo« r u^ 7^ 
they all hold the doctrine of maa'a ftee agency, and «▼«» 
contend that without it man would nol be capable of moral 
felicity. Allowkig all thie, respecting free agency, 011 what 
foundaticHi if either endless happiness or endless mkiery 
predicated ? If men hereaRer as well as here are frw 
agents, may not the wicked grow better and the lighteeua 
become wicked ? We see such changes daily taking pla<^ in 
this life ; and if these changes are the resuk of the operas 
tion of man's free agency here, does not analogy favor the 
mrobability that such changes will take place hereafter ^ 
This query extends still farther. Alk)wing this free agency 
always to continue, how do we know that aU the saints, who 
hare departed this mortal state* have not rebelled against 
God and his government before now, and. sn<^ as were sin- 
fill here become relbrraed ? Or how do we know that aU 
who have died are not now in ooe and the same condition, 
either in bliss or woe ? We inquire, in the fifth place, 
whether our enlightened reason can ever be satisfied with 
any aystem of doctrine which allows that infinite wisdom haa 
concocted a scheme of moral government which, in any 
possible case, admits of conditions, contingencies, or uncer*^ 
tainties ? And we further ask how it is possible for infinite 
goodness to pursue an economy which can result in th*e 
endless sufiering of any rational being ? 

The design of the foregoing queries is to induce those 
who desire to be consistent in their religious sentiments, 
and especially those who are engaged in teaching others, 
to endeavor to understand what they believe and teach, and 
aim at consistency so fi^ as is attainable by a candid, impar- 
tial investigation. 



f 



''None Liveth to Himself." — Grod has written iipo» 
the flower that sweetens the air, upon the breeze that rocka 
it on its stem, upon the rain-drop that refreshes the smallest 
sprig of moss that rears its head in the desert, upon the 
9cean that rocks every swimmer in its chambers, upon every 
penciled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well 
as upon the mighty sun that warms and cheeni the milliona 
p{ creatures that live in hijs light — upon all he has written^ 
V' None liveth to hunself." 
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WOMAN'S WGHIS AND WOMAN'S ^OWBR. 



-BY JULIA A^ FI*BTpHfiR. 

■*• WHAf power Tiave we?" 1 asked of^ne 

*Upon whose brow a southern sun 

Had left its seal, and from his eye 

There glescmed the power to do or die, 

»if right should call. An answer dear 

Xow-^oned and thHHing, met the ear. 

*' What power have ye ? Tlfis natioii*s power 

iiies with its gentlest ones this hour ; . 

The springifrom Whidi our actions sturt. 

Dwells 'mid the wealth of woman's heart. 

Ye have the power our souls to sway» 

'To turn our steps to virtue's way. 

Why use ye not the gift aright ? 

'Why idly waste the sunbeam bright 

IVhen myriad souls in darkness weep ?" 

•He paused. Yet in my soul those deep 

Heart-spoken words are thrilling yet, 

'With meaning .1 would ne'er forget. 

.A few there are who loudly talk 
^Of woman's rights, the right to walk . 
The dusty path of public life. 
To mingle in discordant strife 
Around theT)allot-box, or stand 
Amid the statesmen ofour land ! 
•It may be that we' have the right 
To tread ambition's giddy beight, , 
To leave our pleasant homes, and go 
'Where meet in arms the bannered fo«i, 
To lead debates in lyceum hall. 
To canvass votes, or lay stone wall. 

®ut dearer far to womaii's heart, 
ffhe right to-dw^ll from strife apatt, 
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The blessing of a loved one's life* 
As mother, daughter^ a^ter, wife ; 
TM right to> leave the tumult wild 
To sterner souls, and keep the mild 
Forgiving influence o( her own. 
To soothe the pang it ne*er hath knownt 

Yes, we have fights t The right to be 
From all this care and trouble free ; 
The right to soothe the care-bowed heart 
And bid grief's bitterness depart, 
To lead the infont mind aright y 
And mould his soul to deeds of might ; 
Jhe right to- go* with gentle word,. 
Where strife in human heart» is stirred» 
And by the power of love ta win 
Back to his God the chUd of sin ;. 
The right each wayward soul to leail 
By earnest word, and gentle deed, 
To bring new hope to dark despair. 
And cheer the way of toil and- care ; 
We have the right ,r—oh, keep it well t 
In our love-guarded homes ta dwell i 

Power is with us I let woman use 
The rights she hath, — let her refiise 
Her influence to the cause ef wrong,. 
And for the heaven-bom right be strong;. 
How long would error o'er us ro41 ^ 
How long exist the poisoned bowl ? 
How long would base deception reign ? 
Or vice and crime our country stain ? 
If they who bought ^ and they who sold -^ 
If they who barter truth for gold ; 
^ Who deeds of dark injustice do- ; 

Whose thoughts are grovelling,, words untnie; s 
Were taught to fieel that womaa's heart 
Is ever with the nobler part. 

*^ Why use ye not the gift aright V*' 
JbgaiiL 1 bear that voice^ not Ufi}^ 
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^t Aiftl0i8 m its t«ie« t«t 4Mp 
Whk meftiung, that a watdi fkall ke«|> 
^icteedfoith upon my onwErd way. 
And lead me fbnreiitly to pray. 
That 1 more tmly 'from this hour 
Use woitaan^s rj^bts and Roman's power. 



JUDGING ANGELA. 



3T REV. JAJIBS OALLAOIB. 



^'Know ye Aot that -we sfattU judge tanjrele? how much mbre, tbingt^that )>ertaui ^ 
^tHwllft:"— 1 CbR. ▼!. 8. 

There is «n apparedt "obdcfurity In the piassagis ^b<y?% 
^ol^, 80 is Ihere in the verse precediof^. Not, howevei*^ 
Yrom this consideration alone, has it been tnade the mibject 
#E>r present investigation. It is importanft that We shdoM 
understand the Scriptures, vtnd especially when, "as it mp* 
-pears in the present intftance, the subject sought to be tin* 
^erstood, contains matter of great practical beating. The 
former part of this chapter ^clearly shows, l^at the Apostle 
Is condemning a practice among the Corinthian Christians^ 
wholly opposed to the intetft and spirit of the Gospel. And 
^n understanding of the whole subject may lead to tiome 
f>rofitaMe reflections. 

The Christians, as ituppears, were in the habit, ^s man^ 
^re at the present 4ay,) of having contentions, and law suits, 
lind of appealing to Heathen jadges, or magistrates foir 
justice. People holding gospel principles, shouM not appeal 
to magifftrates holding heathen principles, to settle their 
idifficukies. ** Dare any of you,*' says the Apostle, *' hayin| 
« matter against another, go to law before the unjust, and 
not before the saints." The Heathen are called unright* 
«ous, and are contrasted with the Christians, calYed saints. 
^^Do ye not know," continties the Apostle, ''that tfa^ 
Saints shall judge the world, and if the world shall be jadgeidi 
by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters?** 

reu Ti. — jfo. VI, 17* 
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Now the question o«c«ss» m wbal wty w#i^ (be CtrriiH' 
f i«D believers lo judge tke world ? £yidenUy not that they 
Were to have the judicial inveatigatioii of mon^s condact» 
judging and rewarding them. Says Dr., C)#rke : "The 
place before Us is generally understood to ii*^ply> that the 
Redeemed of the Lord shall be on the great 4ay (^^ judg- 
ment,) assessors with him ill jndgment, and shall give their' 
award i!n the deternvin^ion of his judgment. On reviewing 
this sobject, I am ftflly of opinion that this cannot be the 
meaning of the words, and that no scicb assessorsbip will 
ever take place, and that the interpretation is clogged with a 
multitude of absurdities.'^ A candid reading of the Apos- 
tle's language must, I think, show the correctness of thia 
opinion.* God bad appointed his Son to the work of judg- 
ing, and before his judgment we are to appear, is another 
consideration against this view. What then is the Apos- 
tle's meaning ? Is it unreasonable to suppose, that the 
word, judge, in the passage, signifies to rule, or to govern ? 
Such is frequently its meaning in the Scriptures. Psalm, 
xcvi., "Let the heavens rejoice, &€. * * * before the Lord, 
ipr lie c^ometh to judge tbeeaiNlh, he shaU jodge iheH^rld 
ifri^ rigfateouanesa^ and the people with hia tratb." So ajbo 
PaiK)^ xQviii., and other places, familiar lo mmi r^ad^ra ol^ 
thf^ Bible% Ia tbeae instances, the word jttdge clenrly nigm^ 
fios, to ntht tO/g'Qidcm the wortd. 

B^ hfQW were the Corinthian Christiana to rule or gov-' 
1^ the WtQrld ? Jesus Christ informs ua that " the Fatlifi' 
jpldgelb 40 man, but hath committed all judgmaot nolo hie 
Soii^" '* mi for jfidgment, the Son say#, I an^i oo«ne." Yet 
i% another plaoe^ be says, "the words that I speak ahati 
jud^ bim in the last day.'^ If the wo^^ds or the A3«irina;«f 
Christ was to judge men, is there any thing imreaaonable ip 
1^ idia, that it was the doctrine which theee Corinthian 
Christians bad received, that was to judge or govern the 
world ? To my mind, such is the evident meaning of the 
^nd verse; under consideration. Let us read the paseagr 
with this explanation : *'Dare auty of you having a matter 
against another, *go<to l^w before the unjust, and no^ beftoHDr 
the si^nta. Enow you. not, that the principlea of the Gioapal 
which you profeas, are intended to judge., or rule and gov^ 
eri^ the world i And if the world is to be governed by these 
|^ni»ples, if you believe it to be everv man^a duty to em- 
braoe aiiid be ruled by the Christian ^ctraie, is that dee^ 
trine unfit, to rule, in the smallest mattets, that you must tak« 
your difficulties before Heathen magistratet, and consent to 
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trmhti hf^^ ^mcip)«i ? Id tkhi iiHani#r, lei tm 9emi 
3rd verse : " Know ye not tbet we efafUl judge angeU ? 
bow much mote, tliingf that perti^ to this life." Know je 
sot that the (Principles whieb 70a profess are not only in* 
leaded to govern or rule men, or the world, but even the 
engels are ruled and governed in all they do by these prio« 
ietpi»» ? The spirit of divine love whiofa is the essence of 
the gospel, mles them, in all their intercourse with each 
other. And if this be the case, how much more should you 
<m earth, in all your difficulties and in all your contentions, 
abide by Ihe Christian lawj and settle those diffieuhies io a 
friendly, Christian manner, instead of appealing to heathea 
tribunals ? 

Is not this the true meaning of the passage ? The whole 
subject upon which the Apostle is treating, the object he had 
in writing, and the conclusion to which he comes, indicate 
this view of the passages. If these Corinthians had given 
up their idolatry, and embraced Christianity as a rule of 
faith and practice, they were sacredly obligated in all their 
intercouse with each other^ in every transaction, * to be 
wholly governed by the principles of the Gospel. Instead 
of doing this, they exhibited the very inconsistent conduct of 
Christians, appealing to Heathen principles as a rule of 
action. Hence, Paul says, ''I speak this to your shame, 
is it SD that there is not a wise man among you ? No, not 
one that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? But 
hrother, goeth to law with brother, and that before the un- 
believers. Now, therefore, there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with another. Why do ye 
set rather take wrong ? Why do ye not rather suffer y our- 
selves to be ^efrau&d ? Nay, ye do wrong, and defraudi 
and that your brethren." 

This is strong language. It is an appeal to their sense of 
right, an exposure of their inconsistency. Here were 
Christians, acknowledging the Gospel to be the true law 
that should govern them in all thehr mtercourse with each 
ether. They believed that the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus was intended to rule all mankind ; yea, they 
believed t^at the very angels in Heaven were governed by 
this law of love ; yet in their most trifling difficulties, is 
their business affairs, they were not willing to make the^ 
Gospel the standard of their conduct, not willing to practice 
their own prinoiple, nor abide by the heavenly law of divine 
love. But proving uniaithful to their profession, they must 
oanry their gneif^noea be^Hre Heathen tribunals^ qons^t te 
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be governed by Heathen principles, thereby «ekw>ilrle^ittg 
their euperiority over the Christian law. Here was the 
wrong. It was a crying shame, an evil thai ealied for 
severe censure. In the midst of idolatry, when opposition 
was all around, the professed followers of the despised an4 
persecuted Jesus were unfaithAil to their principles, were 
unwilling in the trying moment to abide by them. It was 
wrong. It was an acknowledgment that they had no confi<» 
dence in them. 

Such I believe to be the true meaning of the passages 
now under consideration. And* with this view of them, a 
lew practical remarks suggest themselves, which will be 
reserved for a future number. 



PROBPERitT AND ADVfeRSlTV. 



By RSV. B. STRBCTESk 



Nothing short of actual immorality can be further fh>m a 
devout and grateful heart than to be sullen and refuse to be 
joyful and happy, When Providence is propitious and smiles 
upon us, granting health and strength, and general prosperi- 
ty to enterprise and industry. 

Everything is beautiful and proper in fts season. The 
prattle, the playfulness, the laughing sports of infancy and 
childhood, are engaging and interesting. The beauty and 
cheerAilness of youth, the strength and vivacity of more mar 
ture years, with all the jubilant expressions of pleasure and 
delight accompanying each stage of life, may be innocent 
and commendable i and even the mirthfulness which smooths 
out the wrinkles of age, and, for the time being, clothes in - 
smiles the cheeks overhung with grey hairs, is comely and 
agreeable. Sourness of spirits is no part of the religion we 
profess. Ours is not the system of despondency, but of 
Hope. Especially, as we look upon cultivated fields, abund* 
ant harvests, successful business, prosperous families, and 
happy homes, shall we have reason to be devoutly and joy* 
fblly grateful to our bountiful, common Father ! Shall we 
ask forbleseings that we may reject them ? or toil for pofses- 
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miqa9 that we may rel^se i& eojoj Iheoi ? SbaU the riobes 
^ grace be Ibund upon ue, lo be treated witb oeatesipt, aad 
the light pf the sun of rigbteousneas shine that imgrateful 
soula may lament and mourn amid its animating beams ? 
JN^othing could be more unreasonable. True cbeerfyloess is 
indicative of oonscious innoeenoe and hopeful graftitiide* 

But everything should be conducted -with raoderatioa. 
£ven excessive mirth defeats the very object of its indulge 
ence, and results in regret and sorrow. We should rejoice 
under the apprehension that the sun of prosperity wwy be 
overcast with mists and clouds, and the day of adversity fol- 
low. 

And if the current of fortune be changed, and Adversity 
come, then, instead of sinking and repining in despak, we 
should be considerate, confiding, and resigned. As it is 
written, ** in the days of prosperity rejoice; but in the day of 
adversity consider: for God bath set one over against the 
other, to the intent that man should find nothing after him. " 
In other words, that he should repose constant and unbeund- 
•d confidence in God, under all cireumstances. 

•• Evil and good before him stand, 
Their missions to perform ; 
The sun shines bright at his eommand ;•» 
His hand directs the storm. " 

If we would be wise, act wisely, we must be considerate^ 
patient, hopeful. We must not attempt to fathom the high and 
mysterious purposes of Heaven, or assign a reason for eadi 
separate providence. Who can reconcile, save on general 
principles, the seemingly conflicting measures of the govern- 
ment of God ? Who can, in many instances, account for the 
Srosperity of one and the adversity of another, especially where 
le circumstances are apparently similar ? Who can coni« 
ceive why one should be removed by death, and others 
left on earth, whose Hves, to human apprehensions, are use- 
less ? What else shall we do but consider that, 

" One adequate support 
For the calaipities of mort^al life 
Exists — one only ; an essential belief 
That the procession of our Ate, bowe'er 
Sad and disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents converting them to good. " 

With this consideration, what soul will not cheerfully sni^ 
mit to the severest storms of adversity; but without it, who 
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«ati endtire «von momentiiiy moifhritign and not compfain ^ 
If God be for ns who can be against us ? but if He be 
against us who can be for us ? In adversity it is that we 
need to feel all confidence in our heavenly Fathered care, 
"and kindness and support. How affecting is the sight, when 
some humble soul, stricken down by accident or disease, is 
brought at once to see the hand of God in the affliction, and, 
with uncomplaining patience and fortitude, recline upon his 
arm, •* come life or come death." Nothing but due consid'- 
eration, of this kind, would induce the frail child of humani'- 
ty, a son or daughter of afHiction, a poor suffering one, 
weak, emaciated, and pain-stricken, to exhibit entire compo*- 
sure and cheerfulness, with a smile upon the countenance, 
' like the rose of beauty blooming on the cheek of death. 
Such exhibitions we have all witnessed. They evince a ftill 
confidence that scenes of affliction and adversity are no less 
of Divine appointment, than seasons of prosperity and re*- 
joieing. We are always within the sphere of God's all- 
encircling care and providence. His essential presence per- 
vades all his works — all worlds. He employs innumerable 
agents, both visible and invisible, to accomplish his inscruta- 
ble purposes. The whole universe is to Him but a store- 
house of means. He doeth his pleasure in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and it is a 
source of unspeakable satisfaction, to consider that an infin- 
itely wise apd good Being controls all these mysterious 
agencies for the accomplishment of his own benevolent pleas- 
vre. There is no occasion for despairing of the mercy <4 
God, though we are visited with severest afflictions, and 
covered with clouds and darkness. 

, An apostle has said, in substance, that, in view of the be- 
neficent resuhsof the Divine administration, we may regard 
our trials and afflictions, though not joyous but grievous in 
themselves, as comparatively light, and designed of God, to 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; and, that He sends chastisements in fatherly kindness 
upon all, that, as sons, — not aliens, they may be made par- 
takers of his holiness. 2 Cor. iv: 17. Heb. xii: 8-10. 

And now, kind reader, with these consoling views, and 
considerations, to sustain us, to strengthen our hearts, to 
animate our hopes, and comfort our souls, can we not be 
cheerful in adversity, and resigned and hopeful in death ? 
Shall we not triumphantly exclaim, ''Death is the gate to 
endless joy. " 
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*< Ift 4^th uBcerUin ? tlwise^^ be ye fe«dy ! 
Watch and be strong! 
Thus give, each day, the merit and renown 
Of dying well, thoi^lii doomed but once to die. ** 

Let each of us be prepared to say, ''My pilgrimage \m 
finished, and I am satisfied. Soon this frail habitation must 
return to the earth from which it was builded, and my spirit 
ascend to God who gave it. I am approaching the invisibl^^ 
and mysterious future. I behold the stirring of the veii 
which must be soon drawn aside. I see the solemn messen- 
ger approach, which shall announce my departure. Let the 
veil be removed; I am ready to enter; Let the la^ssenffer 
come; I am ready to follow. **For me to live is Chrut, 

but TO DIE IS GAIN. *' ' 

PorUandy Me, 



ACTIVITY AND FAITHFULNESS IN THE MINISTRY. 



BT R&V. O. W. QUINBY. 

Brethren : — Last week Br. Bacon had an account, in 
J^ Freeman, of a *' busy Sabbath. *' He is a busy man, 
*< a worker that, " at least, '' needeth not be ashamed " of 
the amotin^ of labor he turns off. It is well for the 'i minis- 
ter of life *' to be actively employed. If he be the ** minis- 
ter of death," I care not how dronish he makes himself. He 
had better rust out than wear out. But let not the preacher 
of righteousness — the ** minister of the Better Covenant " — 
the '' bringef of good tidings of good," become a sluggard. 
Many of us can accomplish more than we do; and few of us,^ 
I fear, are hardly entitled to the appellation ' ' faithful ser- 
vants," though we expect to "enter into the joy of our 
Lord." 

The following extract of a friendly letter, from. Br. Stet- 
son, of Maine, shows what a man, 1% years of age, can per- 
form. It is interesting for other reasons. We here have 
an example of economy. I have known instances of young 
ministers enrobing themselves in fine cloth, and then, rather 
than walk on their own expense, ride on the expense of oth^ 
art. No man sboukl do this, especially if God has given him 
good health and »ouDd Umbs. At least, it appears to me, he 
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is an unfit sub^eet to preach riglite<msn«8s to stiii^rs. The 
old gentleman gives us an example in this extract, respect- 
ing another duty, viz: zeal in preaching the Gospel. He 
does not wait for the people to ' ' give him a call, " but be 
goefit out and sows the " good s6ed of the Kingdom " broad- 
east, and trusts to God for the result. He resides in Brun- 
swick, Maine, where he preached for several years, wheh 
that society was in its mfancy. Now he goes out into (not 
«l^) the world, and pleaches **the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, (who win listen,) and, though aged, he is doing goocl 
service in the cause of his Master. He has recently visitec^ 
SotUh Carvet*, in this State, and spent three months. Like 
Br. Bacon, he is never idle. With a heart ovefiowing with 
' love to God, and love to man, feeling the Worth of the re- 
ligion vi^hich he professes, having for many years realissed 
all the bitterness of false creeds; being naturally of an ac- 
tive temperament, and possessing a strong constitution, he is 
equal to almost any effort, and is determined "to die in the 
harness" — "to work while the dav lasts," for the night 
may soon come, he says, when his labors on earth will be 
finished. But I am keeping the reader from the extract. 



Brunswick, Sept 2Gth, 1840. 

BR. Q^lNBT — ^ 

Dear Sir, — I had a pleasant journey and visit to 
Tatintoe. I left Soi^h Carver on my birth day, 17th of 
July, whefl I was seventy-two, and walked to Mattapoissett, 
seventeen miles. I lodged at the house of Br. Crocker. I 
dined at Sippican with friend Guraey. Attended a tempe- 
rance lecture in the evenmg. The next day I walked to 
Fairhaven, ten miles. The day after crossed over to New 
Bedford, called on many old acquaintances, lodged there and 
at Fairhaveo three nights. Then took the cars for Taun^ 
ton. I made pleasant visits to friends there who kindly took 
me in. I attended the funeral of a youth on Sunday, and 
also attended the Sabbath School, and spoke to the 'lambs.' 
The Sabbath meetings were agreeable to me, if not edifying 
and profitable to the hearera. 

On my return I took the cars to M3rriok's. While looking 
al the trains to New Bedford and Fall River, the Middle^ 
boro* train started off, and left me before I was aware of it. 
I then cenduded to walk on and not wait till the afternoon^ 
tf«in. It was a hot day, htit by resting under the shadjr 
twesand ^ a f^fw houses, I got on safely Meetl mtleiik; 
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I spent thirteen Sabbaths at South Carver. Exchanged 
one Sabbath with Br. Tomlinson of Plymouth. I spent one 
Sabbath in Middleboro'. There I heard Br. Cobb. Tho 
friend who invited me there, was absent, and did not set my 
letter. It was a pleasant and profitable mission for me 
to South Carver. They collected about one hundred dol- 
lars, I had oppoftunUy to viait old frtendt in neighboring 
towns, and to have a few lectures in Plymouth and Sand- 
wich ; Warehai^ Rochester,, Kingston^ and Duxbury, t 
Hkewise visitedi I called in South Plymouth on some oC 
my old pariehioBers, where I once waa settled for sixteen 
years. It is twenty-eight years since I left them. I wae 
then Orthodox. They have had six ministers since. Thn 
present Mr. Alms, told me, he thought Umv^iraalists faeltec* 
than Unitarians. ''The Unitarians expected to be aaved« 
beoanse they were so good themselves ;; the Univetsalisia 
expected to be eared because Grod was so good. H« 
thought the latt<»r stood upon the best ground of hope." 

Mr. Whittemore, of Plymouth, an Orthodox man» told me 
*' he should rejoice to have all mankind saved, if it could bn 
consistent with G^d't t9t«e plan of mercy,'* He had been 
much entertained with reading Mr. Winchester's Lectures 
on the Prophecies. I had a pleasant intercourse with thesn 
brethren. Likewise with I>r. Kendal of Plymouth, and Mr, 
Pope of Kingston who are Unitarian. I attended a Sunday 
School flonferenoe among them in Kingston, my native 
place. I attended the Mass. Convention in your place ; 
the Maine ConYention at Bath ; and the York and Cumber* 
land Association at North Yarmouth. # # * Since I 
returned te Maine I prelkohed one Sabbath in Monmouth 
Center, one in Freeport, and last Sunday eve in Brunsi* 
wick. Br. Bailey has left, and gone on a mission for the 
Maine Convention. He was at Dresden last Sunday. I 
expect to preach here next Sabbath ; where then, I know 
not. Yours, s. 
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CITY AND GOVNTRT. 



n »U|iIi^ A. FLST«lUlt« 



Wkkt ever on tlie noble KeBDeber, good rt%d^ ? 
If not we advise you to take a trip that way, eosie bri^bl, 
beautiful day in summer, or in the early Aotttmn. Fairer 
scenery to maku your journey pleasant, truer hearts to 
welcome you at its close, you may not find any where. For 
eur own pari we pity those, (and very few there are,) who 
have no friends in Maine. Well, upon this- same blue 
Kennebec stands a mansion where we shall choose to stop* 
It is a real Universalist looking house, you will declare at 
ence, for it looks as if there were roam for all. The tall 
elms droop gracefully over it, and they have not forgottoD 
that it is a grand place for 'a swing.' We won't tell who 
Hves there ! oh, no, that is a pr(^ound secret ; but the good 
captain will please stop the boat, for there is a smaller one 
coming out to meet us and we have taken a fancy to exdiange. 

Here we are, and our trunks and boxes have followed us, 
all stowed safely in our little barge. We bow adieu to the 
good i^eamer, which goes proudly on its way, and to the 
rollow-passengers who look as if they would like to come 
with us. Now, don't fall in love with the young oarsman, 
for it is whispered that he is ev^aged^ and, at any rate, he 
intends to be soon, we hope, or we shall lose oiir promised 
slice of cake. 

Well, we are safely landed, and this grassy lane has led 
us to the house ; we have met its Mistress with her ready 
welcome, and the venerable man with his fervent *' God 
bless you ; '•' we have shaken hands with cousin Susan, and 
kissed our 'Mittle Octavius," and now here comes our little 
pet namesake across the fields ''to see Aunt Dulie." There's 
no help for it, we are getting so aged, that all the little ones 
say Aunt to us. Now take a seat by this window, you need 
not stop to look at those pretty white cottages, for we will 
visit them by and hy, and see if their inmates are not glad to 
see us ; but this one where the sunlight gleams down so 
brightly upon the Kennebec, and the beautiful river gleams 
upward so lovingly to meet its smiles. Perhaps you have 
discovered, ere this, why so many of our summer rambles 
are Maine-ward ; at any rate, sit down here, and let the 
river breezes fen your cheek while we gaze. Fear not to 
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mt^ J9a Ibusj vHlkgts; we are p«rte4 frein il by 1h« saioolll 
green lewn, end the sparkUng water. Farewell, for a tune, 
the noke^ and care, and hmwry atflnoepliere of a cky. We 
are in the cofintry, and we will enjoy k well, tkit freedooi 
midst frtends. Now listen to the dear old nan who apeab 
to us of his own expmence, for he too was oaee a denizea 
of the eity's crowded streets. 

" Ay, eajoy those sweet breezes, my children; you have 
•one such in the cky. You have no such pare air, aad 
pleasaat ^enery there ; you cannot stt «[uietly down by the 
window, and look out upon God's works ; if yo« spare time 
to look oat at all, k is upon the bricks that man has made, 
and the styles he has piled together or laid in his own 
pathway. He has made himself a hi^rd road, and perseyer* 
ingly does he walk ia k. How they crowd to and fro, 
jostling, harrying, pressing along as if there were not r<K>ai 
<in all this earth for the creatures God made to live there* 

*' For my own part, I would not live again in a eity for all 
its wealth ; give me the clear air» and gleaming sunshine ; 
the green grass, and graoefal trees, with our own bright 
Kennebec dancing along in the midst of them. Here I am 
iiappy, happier Uian I ever was ia the oky, aad I would not 
return there. When I Urei there, my thoughts were aU 
occupied with my business and iamiiy cares. To make 
money and to spend it, to go to and fro, oanoualy counting, 
|>erhap0. en the way, the success of some bfisiness operation; 
this is eity la^or ; and in the majority of cases beth wkh ricji 
«nd with poor ; the great struggle to live, is cky lile« 

<' Money ! money ! money ! this as the continual cry in 
the city, in the life if not upon the lips. We labor for k 
constantly, and well we may, for we cannot Uve a day 
'Without. Why, children, to live in a city one must have 
fiis hand in his purse aU the time, either putting money in 0€ 
taking k out again. Do we want water ? There is the 
water-'reat to pay. Do we want wood ? we must exchange 
fttoaey for every stick. The milk-fnan brings his milk-acid* 
water, and it is measared ferthTor money. It is eo wkh al 
the means of subsistence. 

''Now, look aroand, my children. There is the cool, 
clear water, uaparchased and pieatifal, all areund you. It 
is glancing in the river, k is bubbling up in the cool spring. 
The wood is growing on every hill-side and dowo by the 
river's bank, enough that we need not meamire stick by stick. 
Ask mother for a draught of milk, and see if it tastes like 
the purclHuied sbps of a oky. Our bread is waving there 
ii|»on the hill-aid^ fresher and sweeter than AaA doted eai^ 
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Imf ^7 hatf, fir^m tlw dwpoitn^^ ikelfjOr Hie balnr's wa^mk. 
We lobar for «U tliis, it w true^^-^sbor rigbl man^Njr, b«t 
k ffl with Ihe lArength of p«rer ur aini hftpficr keart«« W« 
•EohMigo ftt once Mfe's }»bor for its blesmof s, wilhovt tW 
inlerTeii^oii of gold and silver, and sordid trafficking. 

** Novar sball i forget the day I &rst resoWed to leave (ha 
eity, and become a farmer in the covnlrj, I was weary of 
smoke, and duet, and impure air, weary of walking over hot 
bricks half the day, and shutting myself in a close store the 
ether half ; and now I was enjoying a sail up tbe KenBebec. 
This place attracted my attention, and I was told it was for 
sale. The thought haunted me all that day ; the next 1 
came down to look a^ it. 1 p«rehased it, and ^noved wof 
ikm&f mmediiiiely. 

^' it was the early spring, and as I seated myself at this 
window, attd looked forth apon the freshness and beaatjr 
around me, as I felt 4he fine air fan my eheek, and knew 
Ihat it was God^s^il, unpurchased and unpaid with gold, I 
thanked Him in my heartfor His goodness, and was happy. 
Tbe neighbors came in to welcome us, and to help us arrang* 
•ur household goods. Neighbors ! wh^ ki the city we knew 
scarcely the name of those who lived nearest. There they 
were^ entire strangers, yet greeting us as friends, because 
we had come to live nigh them. My eyes w«>e filled with 
lears, and my heart overiowed with tkahkfulneds. 

^^Muny years have passed since then, many changes have 
f«9Bed witit them. From early manhood to age, through 
death, aod change, and^ sorrow, yet stiil 9im I happy. G^ 
llAS been if^ry ncMrciful «nto me, jtnd richest of all His 
blesmgs, is my unshaken^ trust in Hki goodness. The 
eom^punioii of luy youth hath gone from me to her home 
aboTCy tkree of our children are with her^ happy in her 
love, atKl m tbe love of God. There rest their mortal frames, '^ 
and he fKmited to a sweet rural eneiosure upon the hill-side,. 
'^ there have( we laid the forms we loved, but then* sprnts are 
united hi a better workl. The gentle sister, the manly 
irolhers, the devoted mother, all rest on earth, all hve ii> 
heaven. ^'^ 

For a moHienl the 9gtti one paused as if his tholights 
Were iodised with the aA>8ent, theft he resuaned thus : 

^* Man<y, nsat»y bles^gs «*e left me here, and I am still 
ab}e to say,. ^Father, thy hand has blest me/ His eare is 
ever over u»^ bothm cky and country ; but I rejoice an«l 
thank Hitn that He thus itirected my steps to tto gpeeii 
i»kb and ^mm air, the quietr pursuits aod caius eii}o]FmealiU 
rfthe lioWlrjr.'^ ■ ' •• .» 
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*YOUNO LADIES SHdULl) BE THfe ^RIENDS 6F REL^IGlO^r. 

Veiriro laiKesshoiilvlsMktomalce tbemselveft th^oi^lily aeqvauteA 
with the Christiao religion, adopt it as their rule of Ule, and do all ihmf 
t^an lor its {N-oeperity. Religioa haa raised woman firon tbe cenditiea 
•^ a slavey aad tnade her the oompaaion and ^utd of man. It km 
secured to her rights wtthovt which her state is deferable % it ham 
«nade her home a |>lace of virtae- and peaces aad it has secvled te htt 
that reverence and a£fectioa which gild iife with its bnghtest suni^iBe 
mad make the sweetest flowers spring v^ in her pathway* Gratitude^ 
tken^ shenld make her the friend of religion — ^its StLSt ^friend, ks active 
<and devoted friend. There is no agent of go«d to whioh she ewes s# 

Again, woman should <be the friend of religion^ iieeause it is pecu^ 
4iarly suited to her Batwe. it is adapted to the warm and earoerft 
mflbctiotts of her heart, to her refined and elevated tasto, to her (Mk 
«Bd ardent afmpathiee, and to her ever active^ social iMings. It is 
4ker best companion in the Walks of lif^, her besb aid in the dischaige 
of her duties, her best solace in sorrow-; and it hai a pecuiiar fitness to 
l^uard and guide her, and mould her character, and imfold tU her 
mental and moral excellences* Whe% I ask, does veligien appear 
«iiore attractive than when -ei^lMted in the Mfe of woma^ft? and wheft 
^oes woman appear more attractive than when adorned with the gracea 
>of relqrion"! Vice » always odBous^ but really it k never half M» 
XMbous as when exhibtttod by a woman. She vrho is profane and int^n^ 
perato is a most disgusting sighU There is nothing ^r which the 
lieart has inch a loathii^ as an abandoned woman — nothing &om whidi 
we turn away with such horror and disgntt ! Religion, then, which is 
the parent and gtiardtan of virtue, should be the counsellor and guide 
x»f wemi^n, that «he may never utter a word that is irreverent, or retail 
gossip and scandal, or be hifiaenced by feelings of «Bvy and anger, 
-or fall into any of the follies and vices wlrich hftve been tiio ruin of 
millioBS ! 

Again, — she shouM be the friend of religion, because there is nothing 
^ehe wim^ can make her home happy. Take the wife >— on what does 
lier hope rest for kindness, attention, regard, and forbearance, fiiett 
VOL. VI.— NO. VI. 18* 
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Iter Inwbuid? Is it not upon rriigion ?^-religioti mtIuc^ ttfl^tWir &te 
fideUtjr purity, good'wHl t Who, from her ntiwikMi in life, can be mt 
much depreneii and inured by neglect and wreB^^ ae the wife I How 
• kseparabley then; it bet happineM from tlr^irtne of her husband ? 
A wifer with a drunken husband/ a brutal husbandy a husband whc 
hates hie home,- is to be truly pitiedw Sad and weary are her da3rs — ' 
lonely and desolate her condition f How strange, then, that a woman 
e«n be fouofd te^ speak a|;minet religion— tv v^ter infidel sneers andl 
earcasmsy and seek tc destroy its influence' t How sttange that a 
woman catf be feund wba does net feel a diiep interest in reUgten*— ' 
who win '■ot toil lor ite promotion-^^and ose' her best exertions te oom-' 
■i^nd it by faeV example and her cenversetien to the notice of all^ 
We ehoold suppose that aH women would be Hke Mary, of ^-•wbv 
was last at Hie cross and earileftt at the grave. 

- neligion, then, young ladies, has the higrhest of all possible claaoMf 
upon your cfeveut and serious attention^ 't'ou should belisTe k — ^love' 
it— and vegard its ordinances. Y'ou should love its altanH<-leve ite 
hymns of praise— «nd lore its holy instruetions. ^nd you should exert 
your best powers to make your aequaintaHees Urre them* That young: 
lady who» fi^vee her coniidehce to one, not the firiend ef religion, will in 
nH probability, find that oonfidenoe sisdly abused. That young lady^ 
too, v/ho encourages one to whom akt expects to unite her fevtune, to 
vie^^eot the house of <3od and devete the Sabbath te anuseaient ie 
inreperkig fat hwrself a cup of terrible bittemees« 

6ufi^ then, 1 bteeech yen, young ladies, su£fer noC&ing te pvsvent 
your being the demited ^ends of religion. Be net ashamed to ow» 
yourselves Christians. Rather blush to own that yon are net ChiiK 
tians, Suffer not fetshien to keep yeu from embvaeiiig rehgien— for 
feiAion tt a tynnt both, frivolous and cruel ; her realm is foUy ; and 
her friit, sickness, sorrow, and the grave. Her empiie, I^rant,ie 
extensive ; hat it is het*» <mly tct adjust ornaments, te array in her 
foolish livery /-—while it is the ofiice ef religion to dethe the mind witb 
every attractive grace# and give it dignity and peace. Sufier not your 
]eve of amiSMment te keep yeu from religion ; fer she is not sad» 
weeping, dejeeted^ olothed in sackcloth, and frowning upon all geieiy 
.and life^ She ibtbids no pleasure whieh is -not iiijurieus. Seek her, 
then, with your whole hetfrt^ Seek hei now* when a motbey's eye is 
upon you, and a father's hand guides your steps. She is suited to the 
jeyoua feelio^gs and the ree^ smile of youth. Seek her th9U»— ^and 
when your hows of lonelineas, and dtsappoontments come ; when the 
hopes on which youir soaring spirits nerw rest begin to droop ; when 
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IIm knra ia wbioli y<»« bow trust bagint to I089 its ardor, and tho 
iowars yoa new cborisli begin to fade, you skall find tkat tliera ar« 
fotintains wMch are never sealed, hopes that never wither, ailbctiona 
that never lose their ardor, and flowers that never fade. 



EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 

!rfae Christian Inquirer, of New York, in a reeent nnmber pnt ibrtk 
^Vvry strong q^aims for the liberality of the Unitarians, and maintaoBed 
that they were free from' seetarianism, and willing to extend all tba 
Christian courtesies to every sect of Cluristendom. We may have bees 
'imfortnnate in our acquaintance with Unitarians ; but we have yet t« 
we the first proof of anything like a disposition to meet our denomina** 
tion on terms of real fellowship. In the common civilities of 1^ they 
are unsurpassed ; but we have never yet seen their desire for fellow- 
ship with us. When exchanges are spoken of, they hesitate— -we have 
liot faith enough in future puBishment-^we dwell too niiioh on the 
tfivesei^ consequences of sin, and not enough on the ibture eonae«* 
-quencesi Thus their boasted liberality vanishes into air, and is iouai. 
to be an empty profession. They complain of Tfimtarians beeawee 
they exclude them for rejecting the Trinity ; and say that Christians 
ought not to divide on interpretations of the Bible. And yet they act 
the very part which they condemn. We like consistency, and there- 
fore, we speak. 

Rev. Mr. Perkins, Pastor of the Unitarian Church in Cincinnati* has 
published a sermon giving his reasons for rejecting all theological opin- 
ions as a basis of Christian fellowship. The discourse is a very singu- 
kr prodnctioti, as may be seen by the IblloWing extract. 

'*^Iiet a Congregational Society be gathered in this city, having no 
vived, no platform involvrng Trinity or Anti-Trinity, but professing 
jn^cftly t9 worship God together, and to work togetlier, to the e^en^ 
sion of the kingdom of Heaven : would it be cut off from other 
churches ? Womd they refuse fellowship with it, unless it took some 
sectarian name and symbol ? I do not think so poorly of their liberaUty 
and Christian spirit as to suppose, for one moment, that they would.'* 

Speaking in relation to theology, he says : 

** We ought to have a platform which should leave minds free, and 
tmite tiiem m Yeforenee to worship, self-improvement, and labor for 
those around them who need aid i physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 
Or, to present it otherwise : if we would conform ourselves to tnis year 
1848, we shall abandon opposition to the Trinity and Atonement, as a 
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^und of Union, and tliall agred to b6 a Confrtf^atibnilltodliiy, t)«k 
cause we ean pleasatttlj and profitaliljr wdnhip teget^v; liet fi 
together to an appointed preacher^ no matter what his theology i 
doniult and debate together ; and work together to do away poverty^ 
ignorance, vice^ and infidelity^** 

We know of nothing more chimerical than the notions of Mr. Per^ 
kins. Does he suppose , that Trinitarians will listen to Unitarians \ 
Galvinists to Arminians \ Universalists tb Partiaiists ? Perhaps he 
means that no doctrines should be preached. This is a greater fblly 
than the other ; for if we are to worship God we must know who and 
what he is ; and to know this is to have some idea of his charactei^ 
Besid^i it is idle to suppose, that the doctrines of the Bible can ba 
separated from its moral precepts. Nor is this all. He would find 
Partialists just as ready to condemn a body of ndthmgarians as of 
Unitarians^ 

A gentleman from England haa infomvid us, that ittany of the Pii» 
Myites there are Rationatists. Tkat may be* Our informant is gooi 
authority. If they are, it is only another proof that Rationalists aitt 
far from being always rational. It is quite irraiional enough to 
reject Snpematuralism^ without endorsing Puseyism* 



The Orthoclox are beginning very generally to teach that there are 
different degrees of misery in hell^ as well as degrees of happines in 
heaven. They think that the lowest seat in heaven will be but a little 
better than the least intolerable seat in hell. Thus the Church marches 
onward to the truth. Partialism is every httur losing ground. 



The Orthodox say that Dn Bu^meli is an erratic gemus^ and aoriiix 
tious to be the author of his own religious theory. They say that he 
does not like to believe as others do. They hope, no doubts by suck 
representations^ to weaken thd force of his arguments against their oM 
dogmas ! It is a fdolish hope. Pr. B. is too strong a man, and has 
pi^ forth arguments too mighty to be injurod in such a wsiyt 



WILSON'S WOft^S. 

ScniPTVRK Proofs or Unitariaitisic. — A portion of Umb 
work was published a year or two since in this country by the Unita- 
rian Association of New York. We have already noticed tha^» in 
strong terras of commendation. Recently we have seen the work of 
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whkh ihftt WM % purt. We ngi^rd H a« the beat book ia defence of 
the Divioe Unity, thaA, we have evef read. It is conciflO* ie^nxed an^ 
able ; and presents* so far as the Soriptnres are con^raed, the whol^ 
question between us and the Trdutartans. The work is sold for one 
•d9Uar, and may be obuined of the author at 21 School Street, Boston* 
It is an octavo volume of about 350 pages, elegantly printed, on good 
paper. The edition before us is the third finglish edition. It is an 
unusually cheap work, and we advise all our clergymen to obtain it^ 
We would not only commend it to clergymen, but also to laymen.. 
We would not be without it for ten times its cost. 

Concessions of Trinitarians. — Mr. Wilson proposes tp pub- 
lish a cheap edition of his work, entitled, •* Concessions of Trinita- 
rians." It is much on the plan of Paige's Selections. The Christian 
Teacher thus speaks of this work — 

**It has been reserved for the author of the work before us to carry 
out the idea (John Locke's) by detailed proof. This he has done in a 
most laborious and earnest, yet calm and temperate manner ; cam- 
[iletely establishing, what even Trinitariana muet think a startling fact» 
that the verv principles of reasoning and interpretation for which Uni- 
tarians are denounced, are admittedand adopted by leadingTrinitarian 
writers, and that not a passage q^n be found in the Old or New Testa- 
ment for which an Unitarian explanation cannot be produced from 
Trinitarian pens. ... It may be added, that the volume is printed and 
got »p in a manner that reflects the fatgfaest credit on the author in 
another capacity. . . . This, like his former volume, will probably bo 
more frequently consulted as a standard work of reference, than con- 
tinuously perused ; — a rare distinction, surely, in this age of superficial 
and ephemeral literature. The work will be sold for $1.00 ^' 



IIARPBRS' WORKS. 

Man and His Motives. — Here is another work from the ready 
pen of Dr. Moore. This is of a more religious character than the vol- 
umes which have preceded it, though this is far from being a sectarian 
work. The position. of tho. author a« a pbysioiaAy gave him an admi- 
rable opportunity to study man, his condition, his wants, his evils, &c. 
In it the author speaks as a Christian physician ; and be presents a great 
variety of considerations worthy of serious attention. We wish that 
ym had more such works. It is a ]2mo of about 400 pages. 

NAandsr^s L'ftfi OF Christ.— We regard this as a work of great 
teaming and ability. Neaader is a German writer of the Evangelical 
mibfooh In Germany, Evangetical is applied to theologians in a difier* 
•nt Muse from what it is Is thia cOontry. Here It ttefttia those yth6 
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beliere in the Ttitnty^i/ictaronB atonement, endlem misery, and kindred 
absurdities. In C^rmany, it sonifies those who believe in snpematu-* 
valism. The woiIl before us is in defbnce of supernaturalism, and a 
refotation of the rationalism of Germany. We regard it as invaluable » 
ttad a most ezcenent antidote to the woriis of Strauss and the host of 
imitators of German rationalists. We commend it to the attention of 
fttl wh6 wish to defend the Gospel against the sophisms of those #h6 
deny n^rades, and claim that the Saviour was only a fortunately con^ 
stituted man. The work is a large octavo of about 450 pages. 

Thakkfui«ness. — This work is from the pen of Rev. Charles B. 
Taylof. it is made up of passages from the Piary of Rev. A. Temple, 
a person bearing a fictitious name. Mr. Temple entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, like thousands of others, for the living it 
gave, and because he did not know what dlse to do. Before he com*- 
menced preaching, however, he heard Whitefield, and was converted. 
A great change was thus effected in his viewA, and feelings, and life* 
He became a sincere, earnest Christian, though not a little fanatteal 
and superstitious. The story is interesting, and exhibits well the 
character of a worldly minister. It is an ISmo of 305 pages. 

Mart G&ovkr.—- This is a 12mo. of about 200 pa^es, designed to 
illustpate the progress of intemperance and its terrible consequences 
It is a sad picture, but true. It portrays in vivid colors the power of 
habit, and shows how appetite will gain dominion over reason, con- 
science, pride of character^ and conjugal und paternal love. It ah* 
exhibits the sufferings of a drunkard's wife and family. The conclu- 
sion of the story is in accordance with the wonderful reforms witnessed 
during the last few years. Maiy Grover, the trusting, patient wife, 
saw her husband restored, and was again happy. The work is dedi- 
cated to Ex-Mayor Harper, who has done much for the cause of 
temperance. 



DEATH OF REV. AI.BEIIT ADAMS FOLSOM. 

Wb are called upon, tWs month, to record the death of Rev. A. A» 
Foi^soM, pastor of the Universalist Society in Springfield, Mass. He 
died Nov. 12th, at his residence, aged 99 years. He was taken ili-^on 
Saturday, the 4th inst. The noxt day bei^g Sabbath^ he seat his soo 
to inform the friends of hie illneas, and to say, that in co^sequf nee of it, 
thive would be aq meetjiif ob that da^. A ^ysician was called tht 
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um^ <ky. On Moado^ h^ wm woise, wd bis dkt^rei^ yeiy g»at 
Tbe i^yaician thought he wai afflicted with the Sciatica, a&d treated 
him aeconlingly ; but no relief wee obtained. Hi« sufi^ringa continued 
to be dreadful ; and if there was any abatement of them> it waa only in 
conaeqiience ef the decrease of his strength. On Saturday, the llth 
inst., his. mind began to be affected, and from that time until hie death 
he was depri?ed of his reason. A post mortem examination caused the 
pit^raidaB to chastge his opinion in regard to the nature of his sickness, 
9Ad to consider it a maligiiant case of typhus fever. 

Br. Folsom was bom in Exeter, N. H., though the principal portion 
<^the early part of his life was spent in Portsmouth, N. H. He had 
probably been in the ministry sixteen or seventeen years, and was 
•ettled first in Freeport, Me.; next in Hingham, Mass. ; next in Cabot- 
ville, (now Chicopee,) a village in Springfield, Mass.; next in the 
main village of the town. He had been in the latter place nearly five 
years, and had as many warm and devoted friends as a minister ever 
possessed. As a speaker he was deliberate and highly interesting. He 
had a very rich voice, which was perfectly subject to his control. He 
was a very ready speaker, and could, without any preparation, acquit 
himself in a most happy manner. He often had texts handed to him 
when entering church, which he discussed greatly to the satisfaction of 
his. heaners. He was a very social and companionable man« and always 
cheerful and happy. In his family he was kind and pleasant, and, 
though he treated his children as companions, his control over them 
was such as to render them uniformly obedient. At the time of his 
death he was living with his second wife, a most estimable woman, 
who deeply laments his decease. He has left four children, two sons 
and two daughters — ^the eldest 17 years, and the youngest two years. 
Three of these are the children of his first wife. 

His funeral was attended on the 15th inst. by an immense concourse 
of people. At one o'clock a prayer was offered by Br. W. R. O. Mel* 
len, of Chicopee, at the residence of the deceased ; after which his 
remains were carried to the church, followed by a large procession. 
Though every part of the house where a person could stand or sit. 
Was occupied, not more than about one half were able to gain admit- 
tance. The services were commenced by a funeral anthem. Next 
followed the reading of the Scriptures by Br. Mellen, and next the 
hymn, commencing : 

** Bweet ii the ecenc where virtae diet." 

After this, a prayer was offered by Br. G..W. Gage, which was suc- 
<)«*ded by a hymn, on the death of a minister. Next followed the 
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!MB M&iUUy Becard. 

Qemion, by Br. 0. A. Skixtner. His anbject wm: **fhi6 eauMS of tho 
sarrow of a Society when ltd minister dies." After the sermon, & 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Nightingale, Unitarian, of Chieo^ 
pee. The services were condnded by an anthem. 

The body was then taken in charge by the Lodge of 1. O. of O. F., 
of which he was a member, and conveyed to the cemetery, iMh>wed by 
a very large procession of the fraternity. Their impressive and appro* 
pri&te service was read at the tomb, and a sprig of evergreen depontod 
by each of the brothers upon his coffin, as an emblem of the life whidi 
never ends. 

Thus closed the solemn services of the sad occasion, and the wid« 
owed mother, with her fatherless children, returned to her sad and 
desolate home. May the Lord be her guide and support, and tho 
guardian and guide of her children. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



Bbm^ovals.— Rev. B. W. Tingloy has entered into an engagement 
to preach, in Andover, Me. Br. 0. W. Bacon has removed from North 
Leverett to Brewster, Mass. Br. Amos Hitchings, from St. David's 
Parish, N. B., to Addison, Me. Br. J. W. Hanson^ late of Danven 
Now Mills, has entered into an engagement with the Universalist 
society in Norridgewock, Me. Br. T. J. Greenwood, of New London,, 
Conn., to Dover, N. H. Br. A. Hichborn of South Reading, has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to become the pastor of the Univei** 
BtJaat Society in Halifax, N. S. Br. James 0. Emery firom Corinth to 
Guilford, Piscataquis county, Me. 

Dbdicatioits in VEaM.oNT.r— The Universalist Chapel erected 
the past season at Lyndon Centre, was dedicated to the worship of 
God, by appropriate exercises, a short time since. 

The dedicatory services at the new house of worship recently erected 
in Washington, took place on Thursday last, in the forenoon. Sermon, 
by Br. £11 Ballou. The Methodist minister also took part on the 
occasion. 

Deaths tn the Ministry. — Br. A. A. Folsom died at Spring- 
field, Mass., on the 1 2th inst. Br. Asa Spaulding, died at Walpole, 
N. H., on Wednesday, 29th ult., of consumption. Ho wa» a good 
man, and his loss to the mmistry wiU be much felt. 

IirsTAiiLATiON AT CHfiLssA, Mass. — ^Br. C. H^ Leonard ham 
been installed as pastor of the Universalist society in Chi^lsea. Sennon 
by Br. M. Goodrich of Haverhill, 

Nkw P&eacher. — Br. A. A. Thayer, of Worcester, has recently 
commenced preaching. He is highly recommended by Br. Case, with 
whom he has been reading for a season^ as a young man of ClaristiKi 
charatter, and good natural and acquired abilities. 
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THE 

tJNIYERSALIST MISCELLANY. 



Vol. VI. JANUARY, 1849. No. 7. 



4'V-k<<n.>%<W.OIkA/. 



▲ CHURCH LITUBGT. 



Breihren.-^V ndet a deep sense of the responmbilhy rest- 
ing upon me, I am about to propose to you, and to your 
readers, the discussion of the subject of a Church Liturgy, 
which shall be adapted to the wants of a congregation of 
liberal Christians — and by extension to the wants of all such 
Congregations as shall choose to adopt it. 

Let me state the more prominent reasons for and ir^ajiit^ 
such a Liturgy, as readily occur to me. 

I, The reasons for. 

That the whole congregation, or all the believing membem, 
may engage in the public worship of God, personally. ^ 

That the members of a congregation may not be mere 
lookers-on, as at a public exhibition, while the preacher and 
the choir perform their parts before them. 

That, if the congregation choose, the forms of devotion 
may be prescribed by the highest wisdom and purest piety 
of the Church, instead of by the single pastor who per- 
forms it. 

That greater uniformity may be practised by the several 
congregations of libera Christians. 

VOL VI.— NO. VII. 19 
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J, Chwrch LUurgy. 

That a higher cuHure may he attained in the arts of read* 
ing and speaking among them. 

And that congregations may he established and sustained 
preparatory to the settlement of pastors with them. 
II. The reasons against. 
That spirituality may not be lost in formalism. 
That we may not do violence to the example of the early 
Christians. 

That we may not appear to pattern after the Roman nor 
English Church. 

I may not have stated all the reasons for and against the 
Liturgy fbr ^h^ Church Universal, above ;. but they are the 
mort obvious, and therefore the more weighty ones. 

The experience of every pastor, and indeed every con- 
gregation, must be, that the former reasons demand the 
ftrmation of a suitaWe Litur4jy— to he adopted, vholly^Jii 
part, or not at all, as the single Church, Society, or Con- 
gregation shall deem best. 

In puhUc worship, every Christian should engage in some 
suitable public forms, expressive of hi^h and noble senti- 
ments, and of the genuine Christian spirit. 

No one should be a mere observer, and go away to criti- 
cise the style, matter, or manner. 

The recommendation of a Liturgy, by act of the General 
Cimvfitttiioil, would make that lAurgy no more strictly 
formal^ than all the forps of devotion now ar^, with the sin|;le 
«SPiepti0i\. of praypr — ^whicl^ is a form, oflenlimes very uq- 
peff&ot, presorihed by the pastor alone. 

To UiB. BW#t of pepple, reiporuwe forms of devotion are 
peculiarly attracfliv©» and tend to m^ke the aentimentff 
«llttf»d. pora9l»al. an4 heart-felt. 

There is something grand and solemn in the thought^ 
that on the same day, perhaps the same hour, the same 
aaalijnewts are felt and expressed by all who sympathise 
with us ia thought and feeling. 

Far greater attention should be given by the ministry to 
oorrect readii^s and speaking, that the full measure of its 
influence may be exerted on community. 

And Haany congregations might readily be established to 
die ppeajebejp'a bands, were the diflSidence qf friends or the 
veiit of custom, in the use of public extempori^neous devo- 
tion, removed by the publishment of a Liturgy for 4he use 
ef the liberal ChuKb. 

The reasons against such a Uturgy are easily seen to be 
invalid. 
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The Roman and English Church membeni, taken to- 
gether, are probably as devoted to their forms of worship, 
as the members of any Church using more extemporaneous 
forms. 

The critical spirit engendered by the usages now preva- 
lent in our Churches, is anything but favorable to the in- 
crease of piety in individuals. 

Why not establish a Liturgy to be read in our Churches, 
as well as in our Sabbath Schools ? 

We already have manuals for private, family, and public 
religious worship ; and why may not the hint they furnish 
be carried out in the manner here mentioned ? 

If it be said, we would thus do violence to the example of 
Christ and his apostles — it may be replied, not more than in 
the present forms in use among our own, and most Protest- 
ant congregations. 

Neither should we reject such a Liturgv, because the 
Roman and English Churches have adopted such as com- 
port with their spirit and principles. 

Utility should be ihe grand criterion by which this pro- 
posal should be judged, and by which it should stand or 
fall. 

Let it not be thought that the writer hereof is in love with 
the ancient and honorable, as such — ^that he would go 
back to the days of Edward VI, when the Liturgy of the 
Church of England was established — nor that ne would 
compel an observance of any forms, or stirrender a single 
principle of Christian doctrine or duty. Of course, a re- 
commendation of this nature would be only advisory on the 
part of our General Convention. Why may not a Com- 
mittee be appointed to report upon the subject ? We should 
provide for the present and prospective wants of our grow- 
ing denomination. And I feel confident, if a full and 
thorough Liturgy were presented to our congregations to- 
day, there is not one in ten of them that would not gladly 
accept it. Alpha. 
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tke Pr^^4Hm lAiiNire 4^ Man, 



THE PROORESSIVfe NATURE OF MAN, AND OF THE DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 



BT KKV. I. W|1ICH«STB« IBTKOI^IHI. 



There is a broad and evident distinction between the 
principles of the Old Dispensation and those of the New. 
Fower and Fear were the characteristics of the OM ; Love 
thd Hope distinguish the New. The one originatied in ah 
age of gross barbarism and ignorance, and was temporary 
in its design ; the other sprang into being in a day of com- 
parative light and intelligence, and was ordained to sway its 
sceptre of mercy over man forever. Moses is the minister 
of the one — trembling and awed before the thunders and 
curses of Sinai; Christ leads forth the other from the heroic 
sacrifice and mantling glory of Calvary. To this distinc- 
tion, the Apostle figuratively refers, in Hebrews xii. 18, J 1^, 
22, 23, 24 : ** iFor ye are not come unto the mount that might 
be touched, and that burned with fire, n6r uilto black ness, 
and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trirmpet, and 
the voice of words. . . . But ye are cotne unto Mbunt 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jer- 
usatem, and to an innumerable company of angels, tind unto 
the general assembly and church of the first born, which 
are written in Heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the medi- 
ator of the new covenant," &c. 

In looking back on the primitive ages of thb world, we 
find two opmions in existence, with reference to the early 
condition of man. One opinion supposes the primitive state 
of the race to have befen one of angelic purity, gentleness 
and peace. Then the entire world was a paradise ; the 
beauty of the newly-finished creation was unstained by sin ; 
and all the forms of nature walked and loved in harmony. 
Then the wide distance of the present did not intervene 
between earth and Heaven ; communication was easy and 
common between the higher arid the lower spheres ; and 
human nature sparkled with fresh finish of the Almighty's 
hand. 
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ThU M«ii of Hf^ early stWto, though as tmauMful, perhaps, 
■%B fkncj ean inyeot, yet fihear« too mutch of the tiifige of 
rOAaiice to be approved by the general ttiiMi. Another 
opinion is arrayed against it, which clairtts that the primttive 
iKate, ineiead of being ojm of enKghtenment, was one of the 
{grossest barbarism, where b«K a ray of intellectual and 
ti^oral Nght, but a tatot reflection of the God Spirit, illumi- 
tiated the profound gloom of tlie infant race. Tothis opinion 
I give prefldrenee 5 for it recognizes the flict of jwvg^cs*-*— 
the most interesting fact in all moral philosophy. The other 
viiMr makes human history a history of awfVil decline--a fall 
from the radiance of noonday into the bosom ef the grnn 
midnight. Now the fiict of progress, it seems to me, can no 
^ore be dented than God's successive revelations ; for those 
revelations hate always been progressive-^the earlier fitting 
Ifce human mirtd, through culture, for the later. 

I believe, then, that the primitive age was one of barbai^ 
ism^-'^ne of moral and Intellect aal gloom, through which 
Hie Deity was seen imperfectly, and through the medium of 
tiyrabols, and worshipped only through innumerable agents. 
Whatever may have been the original purity and elevation 
of the first human pair, it is evident, both from sacred his* 
tory and from snbseqaent events, that their immediate 
descendants, with a few illustrious ex*ceptions, were envel- 
oped in the darkness of an infant existence. Yet that daHi* 
ness was not totd. God did not, even then, leave the soul 
wrthovt a witness of its elevated origin. The innate coih 
eciousness of a sublime exii^ence, springing i(*om a mighty 
9piritaal power imbosomed in immaculate purity— now ao 
universally recognized as the possession of all humanity-^ 
lived in the bosoms of men ; even then, thrilled their corrod* 
ing passions, and flung a faint light on the higher, pui«r 
\m. But the ruder elements of the human eonstitntioK, 
aeething and tossing in the great caMron of the new beii^, 
mbsorbed nearly all time and all thought. Worebif then 
was, but that bore the imprint of the same barbafrous age 1 
tind prayer arose through the bloody vapors of some dread 
animal sacrifice, or from the battle plain, trod by the Y«d 
lioofs of passion and crime ! 

With this view, we are still to bear in mind, that for thiB 
very humanity, Gtod had purposed the greatest spiritual 
blessings. For this race, now the slaves of sensuality and 
crime, prophets were to suffer and Christ was to die ; and 
by this race Christianity was to be received, and its aullMr 
glorified. But whetrshoiM Christ Uppear * Whe» 
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this abject and beoighted irace be elevated to the gloiy of 
his kingdom ? Not until many generations bed passed awaj ; 
not until long centuries had waned. This people cannot 
now receive -Christ. They have scarcely a perception of a 
spiritual life ; — how then, shall they enter a spiritual king* 
dom ? They are yet in infancy. Permit them to attain to 
pi mightier moral stature } to gather more light, and moire 
virtue, and more power, and then Christ, tlie perfeot 
Teacher, shall reveal himself, and they shall be blest* At 
present, you might as well ask the infant to solve some pro- 
found problem in mathematics^ as to seek to teach this, peo- 
ple great moral truths, in their fulness. 

But shall noUiiug now be done for their enlightenment^ 
their elevation? Yes; their education is even now com- 
mencing, and they are taught such truths as they are capable 
of receiving. The genius of the Creator moves amid the 
brooding darkness, and Abraham is called to be the father 
of a chosen nation, which, in the face of war and desolation, 
shall lead the van of mpral culture, and become the conso** 
crated priesth<^od, the spiritual illuminators, champions and 
eonqjUQPors^, for the whole human family. 

In process of time, tbfs chosen nation comes into being ; 
and, amid clamoring ignorance and terrible debasement, it 
waits for diyine instruction. Toiling and groaning in the 
brid(-yards of Pharaoh, beneath a tyranny as stern as the 
pyramids that frowned above them-^the eternal monumenta 
of an earlier bondage — the Israelites were feebje in intellect 
and basely degraded in morals.. No people could be more 
unfitted for culture-rnone more ignorant of the advaotagea 
of esistence-^none farther from? the throne of G^od. 

Tet the Almighty began to reveal himself to them, whila 
i» tl^is^ very, condition. One by one,^ his truths were shad- 
awed £E>rtb, as star by star comes forth in the night-clad 
ftrmament) to cheer the weary pilgrim amid the gathering 
gloom* £ach truth waa symbolized in some vivid and terri- 
ble outward form» which the girosser senscts could fasMM^ 
upoA, and the memory retain. The first great fact to be 
impre^ed on the minds of the Israelites, was that of the 
existence of a God, mightier than all the temporal rulers of 
tive world, and to whom every created being was subject. 
Tfaiawas amost important revelation, and a long period of 
time elapsed 6re it could be conveyed understandingly, to 
the human^ mind. Qod existed as a Father as truly then as 
wkoiwi but his sterner qualities were manifested almost excl^- 
sm%i tia . tbirt pee^y^b^oaufQ these ,^ere better .fitted ^ 
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their comprehension. The first truth revealed with reference 
to the divine nature, was that of God's power. This quality 
even the Israelite could comprehend, in its material sense. 
Power ! He felt it in the lash and ignominy of servitude, id 
the mingled tide of shame and bate that bounded in every 
vein ; he saw it in the flooding waterd of the Nile, and amid 
the trappings of the royal court and throne ; h^ heard it in 
the tempests thttt rolled from Ethiopian wilds. 

And when be saw poxetr exhibited in a wider and Inore 
awful aspect — when the loathsome and terrible plaguei 
descended upon the land— when the blackened corses of the 
stricken "first born*' filled the houses of the Egyptians 
with lamentation, and when the royal host of Pharaoh| 
tnailed, and mounted, and bannered, was engulphed in th« 
avenging Red Sea — a profound and mysterious awe was 
inspired in his soul, and he began, imperfectly to recognize 
th% dominion of that awful and majestic Being, before whose 
moving arm the dead gathered as on a battle field, and evea 
gay royalty vanished Hke a shattered fiower. 

Here, then, was one truth mightily impressed ; it cotild 
never be forgotten. And as the cnosen ,h66t moved on 
toward the land of promisb, still higher revelations of truth 
were made, and as strongly impressed. The cloud by day^ 
and the pillar of fire by night ; the manna mysteriously 
descending to feed the hungry pilgrim ; th6 water gushing 
' fi-om the rock to revive the weary. Here we behold gleams 
of goodneaSy uniting with the power already established-^ 
faint revealments of the love and care, which were afler'* 
Ward to distinguish Ood an the Father, under the Christiaa 
dispensation. 

JVbnrtcAi Connt 



SuNRisE.-^The man that misses sunrise loses the sweet^* 
6st part of his existence. 1 love to wdtch the first tear fha| 

S'isten^ in the opening eye of morning — the silent song-^ 
e flower's breath — the thrilling choir of the Woodland 
minstrels, to which the modest brook trickles applause-T* 
theses ^welling out of the sweetest of creation's rnatins, seem 
to pqtif some glad and merry taile into deligbt^Ei ear, as 
if thjd world iiad dr^aoifed it happV thing, fiCnd now smiled 6%if 
theteilhigofiir ^^ ^ , ,•■ ' 
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BY JULIA. 4i FLrrOBBB* 

t *r% wandered fVom my ^wn fkk Itadi 
To biing hi songs to thine I 

To bring the joy to other heiEutir, 
Which never can be mine» 

I sing with lowi beguiling tone 

Of miseryi toil, and care I 
Alas \ they little know how well 

I 've learned such pain to beajr* 

t sing of want and wearinea8> 
To please the listening throng { 

t would not they should ever knoni^ 
How truthful is the song. 

Amid a crowd of human forms> 
. I wander oa» alone ( 
Shedding )eu9 perfume o*erihsif h««rt# 
The lifii blood of my^ oma* 



IMPORTANCE OF TRUTR» 



Bt BIV. STILI^AB CLABEB* 



I no principle better estabtished from the world 'd 
m that Truth is to be coveted and sought, for its 
idvantage. The opinion a man forms wilF inflti* 
tion. This fact is not of recent discovery. King 
penetrating deeply into the human mind, and 
motives w^ich govern the conduct, laid it down 
[I, that as a man thinketh, so is he. If he thinks 
^r forms opinions founded in tru^bk he will do or 
act very differently from what he will, it his opinions 
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fONd Ahm^ < How tr«« tUi mu We may see! tbe t piriiMil^ 
verified by the whold hiMory of oyr race. Let us go imtk, 
ID ima^ation^ to the time, when Heatbenisni held an almost 
IHidtvided away over the ioteUectual and moral kingdom* 
' What, let ua a^» wae the cause of those obscene iind debaa* 
log rites^and thai general depravity of manners and moraU^ 
which everywhere accompanied the Heathen reii^n ? 
Tl&ere can be no other satisfactory reason given, but that 
jt was thecfi^ion received by these worshippers. They be<^ 
lieved in false gods ; all their ideas of theology were incor«- 
reet ; no principle of truth lay at the bottom of their creed ; 
it was a tissue of mischievous error — and therefoere, could 
produce none but evil consequences. 

We may see the unhappy e0ect8 which follow erroneous 
belief, illustrated by the prevalence of the doctrine of witch- 
crail. During a former age, and near to us, the whole 
Christian world seemed to have been convinced that there 
were evil spirits, moving in the air, but unseen to human 
ejres. These mysterious agents were believed to possess 
the bodies and minds of men and women. Honest aad 
deeply sincere were men in the behef of this doctrine. Pioua 
Christians, and conscientious judges on the bench, verily 
thought it the requirement of daty^ to punish persons who 
were believed to baVe criminally entered into a conspiracy 
wiih the Prince of Darkness. And the unhappy influeflce 
of. this idle: conceit of the btrnian brain, spread forth with 
•s«fteh an irresistible tendency, that we are told, thousands of 
•ionocent persons perished in consequence. Now, who will 
Attempt to fathom the depth of suffering which this false 
opinion brought to men ! 

For another illustration, let us take a circunustance oc- 
curring in our own day, and with the histtxry.of which we 
ase aU familiar. Biil a short time ago, there arose, in one 
efthc Northern States of our Union, an indivMual of no ex*- 
traordioary wisdom or learning, who, from a small portioft 
.o£the book of Daniel^ attempted to make the most astonish*' 
iag discovery, that **the end of the world "was to trans*- 
ptre in the year of our Lord 1843. This conceit, apparently 
so insignificant, soon spread toother minds; and, contrary 
to all sober calculations, and all reason, the delusion car«- 
ned before it, thousands of honest but raisiguided person*. 
And the ameui^ of insanity, despair, and wretchedness that 
TolloWed in its: track, we will not attempt i& measure or 
d^ne. . • . 

Jt ie.floiiuetimkefl said that it does nel, make any difiereooe 
il|^Mtr«.maq beliette, if beie #nly honest^ Thifis one e«<> 
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flit ImpMatne^wf Tm/A 

i^ine'} and the- op^oiite oTthe ofoiimi 6oe«'io pnittJ^r^ 
IhflileiTQr ia belief U a et inle i|e^b«« God and nmtii TMi 
liytBfoii was altHided wHb most unbappy eonseqtiefiioM* It 
ligliledtfae flames of Saittiiifield, soaked the eavtk wkhbmMMi 
b&od, and baoished tbe piig rims of New Eoglaad frem tlieir 
Ii4live< homes. Bat in rejfMdiating this errof^ Iraijf ht wMi 
so aHveli evil^-^there is a teadency among roaay, toquUe ffae 
opposite yiew^ that error is as good a» ike twnih, in anj mal- 
lei of belief. If a man is ot^y honest in MsfopmiMi, that is 
a;U. Buthere too much is assumed. We coneede, hew^ 
et^r^ that he is entitled to all the adv^antage of his lionestyv 
A man may be pcarfeetly sincere in an opitiion that is wholl|f 
groundless ; and for his sincerity he ought to receive tli^ 
vsspeet and the candor of others. Bat \Ss hoaesty wiH not 
shield him from the unhappy oonse<}iienoes of hts errors. 
The false opinion whioh he cherishes must necessarily in- 
ioence his life and character. He will act in acoordonee 
with his belief. It was so, as we have seen, in the example 
of 4he b^Hevers in witchcraft. How could men heUeve ttnrt 
ikm sunHHiadiog atmosphere was foil of evil spirits, and these 
ooBStantiy engaged in their work of tormenting hmnaa 
beings, and not feel the pressure, and not aet on the defsn^ 
sive ? Or, in the case of Millerism, how could personft 
most sincerely believe that opiMoii, and not foe excited, and 
OTon driven to those wild extravagances which we kn^HT, 
Mtewed in the track of this error ? Ail tbe laws of the 
huflsan mind must foe either suspended or changed in tbeir 
oaitiais, before it can foe expected that a doctritte so teni- 
fying as that of Millerism, should not move the mind of Ike 
foeliever to its lowest depths. 

I torn sow to the opposite side of our subject. I have 
shown that error in opiaion, not only influences the life attd 
character, but that it is an unliappy fnlhience which attends 
ft i shall atteilipt to prove now, that Truth is always tciid^ 
nig to our safety and happiness ; that a belief (boMed on 
truth is mvariahly accompanied with good. This meets 
with confmnation from the words of Christ. It was the 
(Hvine Teacher himself who said, sanctify them through 
thy troth ; and again, the truth shall make you free. Hero 
ifae Savior ascribes to truth a saving eflkwcy ; a«id that hik 
word is founded in wisdom, we may see proved mn6 illmiu 
tsated by the practical operation of truth on the minA 6f 
men. Let us consider a fevr examples. Let as take an 
illustration from any of the great truths in notice. Let tlie 
dtseovevies of modem Sconce be iateri o y ate d ; and the 
ost uaish iag troths which b»ve been broaghl to lights tkrevgh 
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ImB .b^eiLtbe effisot'Of th«se Uniigs on tramaa ooodttioti ? 
We kB«w foU weU. Tiweloucb^'tftiperstitimi, whieh otica 
iHHig flo d^sei^ over tie morBi woM^ har« been drrteti 
bilefk by the.Mfht ofsoi^noG. The idle tales and IniicbieTi' 
OQS errors which were the ofibprings of i|^noraiiee and isii'' 
bMiflc^ have bees driven eat Irotn public belief: andP what 
an amoiBit of sufibring a»d i^loom has been remeved fn^din 
the human nind.in consequenee ! 

rAflioiig the great . diseoiieeries made by La^i^ andbb 
coaiiyirters, net the least interesting and adyatitageons, way 
that of Freedom of Thought, in matters of reiigion,--^or th% 
Right of Private Judgment. This one truth which had 
so long been crushed beneath the domination and tyranny 
of Romanism, but now brought out from the rubbish he* 
neath which it had been buried, contained within itself an 
energy which must ultimately f]ree the mental world from 
the bondage of error and superstition. In this truth alone 
there were concealed consequences which must reach down 
into the future ages. How little did Luther dream of what 
was contained in that great truth — what effects would foU 
low from its announcement ! No discovery in modern times 
pnemieee mere for human welfiire^ than the truth that the 
mind is free to investigate, and free to form its own opinionsi 
«e4mniiiielled and tmawed by any hnsiim authority. It is to 
Hib truth that we owe much of the soeia), moral, and intel«- 
lectttai fvogremk which we enjoy. Had it not been ^Ks* 
eoi^eied, and had thpe world remained in the belief that the 
eveeds of men should be received as true wftliout a question, 
the dark eiebdof Papal enror and supers^tion wottM itM 
Imbg oirer the >wb<de Christian Church.^ 

I^e aoelher truth for illustration of the point in <)ueetion; 
jEeaas of Na^ureth made the dipdovery that all men are con« 
gliMlng ette cemmen brotherhood. This doctrine, so plaiA 
and eimpte, and y^t so contrary to^he opinion of the Jews, 
^enlain^ all Ibe ekments of a moral revohrtion. The 
gefftne of that listeniihing change whteh has been wrought in 
theeonditien of mankind, and which is now going on iti our 
eocitil progresa, lay hidden in that Tretb^ whiol Jesos an* 
oewnced, t'hatall men are brethren. Just in the degree th^ 
9Mn ar& brought to understand etnl feel the beauty e4i<d 
esceUeney of ttifs great prindple of thiaChiristian reli|gidn, 
«iMtbey aWflkenedto % sewse c^ their dutbs to the vace. It 
fii4lAs troths in Its nattv% energy, and anadomed einAf>l%ittJ^i 
a^iini^ oftM beaiH'Md> cAiliraeter^ tiuNMigh (the Mdet* stiid^^ 
iag, that it carrying on every work of progress^ that is to* 
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M8 ''a$m^ihe&»1fkiML'' 

Mi^iloraiaibe lecUil mhd im^imtrnm eomikkm of nuifr. I^ii 
Bot 9xtiUment i\mM W acoompTtshing Ikis work t itwtrutli^ 
stated ia its «iinplest termsy just as it wa» aDBoiHMod l^ 
Josus in his uaisipassiQoed style; U is truth > tliat re geo s** 
rales iM soul. It is truth that purifies the heart^^ and like 
the 4*efiner's fire, burns up the dross) of error. 

LetiiSrtheni rely on truth alone, preached inlt^snfepii^ 
city, for Ihe means of all progress. Let it bo raoei?ed is 
the understanding, and though it may lie Icmg without suffix 
ri#nt evideiice of its vitality and powers 3ret it will lat length 
give signs of life and come forth in all its regtia«*atktg ener* 
gies, and save the world. 



••SEARCir tHB SCRIPTirKBS.** 



AY tBT; S. CA8I, iB. 



*^ S^AMh the SfcrJ^turM, fot in thtftl ye tkMk ye lire eCtiiiel mb/^^-4vmi ir.'Mk 

Th&ris is an idea arises in considering the teiA^ upMi 
which I feel compelled to speak ; and that is, theetevnai 
lift spoken of, is not a life free from toil and hardships; A 
P^reat many have an idea that the happiness that charaetaiy 
usesthe Christian liie, is one of comparative idleness and 
ease,— *a life that flows along with a sort of insipid, uaintAf^ 
rupted tranquillity, unafieoted by the jari^ng asid' dtseo^pdaat 
eleinents of the world. But- it is not so^ Tliis sublime 
life is. always felt in its most joyful and intense realities^ k)r 
the most stirring and energetic natures. Itce«sists, inits 
highest state, in thoae sublime and loily feelings that ave 
derived from a contrail of the difficulties and dangers wfaioh 
we hi^ye passed* with that idle and inert fltate that blosnao 
no one, and does nobody any good. It is the lofly feeling 
of satisfhction and gratification arising from having strug- 
gled for the good of mankind, and cheered and blest some- 
Dody,^-^made some heavy heart lighter, and some sorrowing 
heart glad at the expense of some noble solf-^sacrifiee of our 
own ; or in having* overcome s(»ie not inconsiderable diA- 
culty. or danger. And it is nose .but the active and eneiw 
gotio natttte that eoBdeseenda Uk ene^uftler tfasae ttaags; 
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fli»tiw irtHmg wfm^ aritnt w tk« s«lf-tottfMybttf»0ft&^^ 
6im «ight, that sleys iato tk^ i»icl«t of tio ccinitiNytloti; 
i»rMMits^tke stroogldrrefiit of o^osttion, ftn44ttiAes aside IM 
Isipetk^g waves ; and if perebanee it ftink beneath theta^ 
iiees Inioya&tiy ag«& on Ibe siir^oey and finally ediMtueri 
in tbe name of ^naiifCy AnA of God. Soeb f9 the natare 
and mieh the spirit tbst enjoys eternal liAs, in the highest 
and most intense degree. Of such a nature aAd^ 8i»!li 4 
spirit was Jesus. There was nothing accidental in his ehat>t> 
aeler» ftnd no lienors or enjoy ssents, drawn from supincf&ess 
and ease. Ardent, active imd uttshrinking, he br&ved the 
atrong waves of Pharisaic persecution, and in the «night of 
a great spirit, a sublime self-consciousness of f^d^ he faced 
the kings and rulers of the earth, together wkh %he gentiles 
and the people of Israel, and finished the work his Father 
^ave htm to do, in a manner which preseitts htm to the WorM 
the lofliest spectacle of moral grandeur. And does any one 
«loubt that Christ enjoyed eternal life ? It would be th^ 
height of impiety to say so. If calmness, tranquiHity, gefl'^ 
tienees, goodness, truth, love, and the tnfluenees* of tbd 
apitit ef God upon a great soul, timking ft patient, submis^ 
aive, peaceable, righteous, joyful, yet strong and tirecnstibl^ 
against its enemies, be evidence of eternal lifb, then t)v6 
Saviour was its highest example. 

How mists^en, then, the idea, that to enjoy eternal lif^j 
^ene must meet no difficulties and dangers, strm^gle in no 
alorms, and bufiR»t no waves in the conflicts of me\ Hdw 
dangerous the idea, that idleness, flowery beds of ease, a 
ealm and insipid tranqnillity, anrind abstracted ftom the con<^ 
fiiets and cares, sorrows and bereavements, is all essentild 
to eternal life, and in what consists its joys ? We de not 
mean to say that quietude and tranquillity of soul ate vet 
an essential element of eternal life ; great souls and heav^ 
enly nrinds are always tranquil. But in this world, atieast^ 
they are not the only elements ; and the idea that they are, 
has filled the world with idle profligate bigots. Who unde^ 
the ostensible name of monk, friar, rtclnse, have entailed 
upon society some of its most enormous and abandoned tkes. 
The idea that an idle seclusion from the woWd,-^a With- 
dmwal from its confliiHs and cares,— is necessary to ihc 
proper enjoyment of God, laid the ^undalion of convents 
and monasteries with all their untold evils and crimed. 
' Agiib. In the admonition, *• Search the Scriptures^" 
we find it was 4he wish and desire of Christ that the 
Scriptures should be searched. Hcf had no desire thet ^ 
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iMimwmad^i^iiM.lM fiilleMd ov'^rftomeM, but Ibttt mmIi 
fme «heuM Gojpie to tbe BiUe with a msA perfectly frta «b4 
unbiased^ prepaared to think deeply and freely for itself^ 
aod fbrm its own Judgments and condaaioafl^ irrespeottvQ df 
the dictates or the dogmas of others. He was destroiis thai 
W religion shoiiyid rest upon the ezcelleiicy of its own inh*ia* 
sic meritSi cofiscioos that the more it was examined and tha 
better it was understood^ the more it would be found adapted 
to meet men's wants, and to harmonize with aU their inborn 
Qooeeptions of that whieb is right, and lovely, a^d goed^ 
akhflir in the nature of God or their ieUow beings. He saw 
perfectly well from his own vast knowledge of what was in 
Dian« that there could be no possible danger inmen's \ook^ 
lag into the grand system pt truth that God proposed foir 
their acceiptance ; and that it never could have a tendency 
to give m^i wrong views of his nature and character, c« 
fstrange th^m from the goodness and power of his af^- 
tions« He saw that it was perfectly adapted to meet aU 
man's wants, to minister to all his weaknesses and infirmi- 
ties, to give comfort, consolation and strength in all his 
afflictions, to subdue and conquer the more violent and 
unrestrained passions, to chasten and refine his joys, and 
to add dignity and lustre to bis character, giving him weight 
and consequence in the scale of being* He knew as soon 
as its divine light broke in upon the darkened precincts of 
the soul, and men realizing their wants, came to learn its 
efficacy, that moment they would begin to appreciate and 
practise the trutha that were adapted to regenerate and per- 
£»ct their nature. And looking through the beneficent 
results of the. truths the mor^ they were brought to its knowl* 
edge, and the more they saw of its God-given effects, the 
more th^ir hearts would be elevated in gratitude and devo- 
tion to its divine Author, and more and more concentrated 
upoa God. This was the grand secret of his suceess^ — the 
grand secret of his Religion — bringing men to see and real- 
ize, by the free and unrestrained exercise of their own 
minds, their own wants and weaknesses, and what was best 
adapted to allay them. And hence he says to them, 
*' Search the Scripturea." ''Search them diligently ! Ap- 
poach them with the utmost freedom and liberty ( ExaoH 
|j^ them cautiously — scrupulously I Think for yoursdives ! 
Let no man think for you ! Surrender to none your God* 
given powers of understanding. Submit to no one's dictates 
nor dogmas ! Let no one l^ you ! And you . shall find 
tba tr4^. Tou shall kiu>w tha truth ; and the truth shall 
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'' SkmtAikt Scr^phtni.*' All 

inricd you ftee ; end when you mre free, stand fuH m tiie 
KberCy of freedom, and be not entangled again in the yoke 
of bondage." 

I know it is said that such a liberty is one of the moiC 
dangerous tendency. But who is it that says so? None 
bat those who are famous for wishmg to control the bodies 
and souls of men I — none ^ but those who wish to make a 
monopoly of mind ! — ^nene but those who have been fkmoui 
from time immemorial for binding, and fettering and clog* 
ging the free and native energies of mind, with the creeds 
and heirlooms xff an antiquated, duirty and threadbare faith; 
it may be true, as it undoubtedly is» that some minds are 
incapable of appreciating freedom. Enlarge any field of 
action, and givo compass to the scope of one^s energies, and 
it Were strange indeed if some do not go astray. But then 
the good Shepherd shall leave the ninety and nine sheep, 
and go after that one that is lost, and when he hath found it, 
he will lay it on his shoulder, and return rejoicing more 
over that, than over the ninety and nine that went not astray; 
Suppose that Jesus had acted the part of modem oracles of 
divinity, and carried out the spirit of this objeotion. Sup- 
pose he had followed modern creed-makers, and said to 
men, *' Seairch the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life ; but nevertheless, bewail of your carnal rea- 
son ! It will lead you astray ! It will cause you to wrest 
them to your own damnation ! Search the SoHplures, but 
nevertheless, yo« must do as /do, and think as / think ; 
and yo^ must upon pain of my eternal displeasure, find out 
just such a system of doctrine there, and no other!" Wbait 
would have been the result } Does not every body see this 
would have been forcing the minds of men, and submitting 
them to a worse than Egyptian bondage. The human mind 
was never made to be compelled and subdued by force. 
It bears too much the stamp of its great Original fbr that* 
It came from God. God is one vast System of Mind. God 
is one great Thought. And Gcd is Love, it is Ibr tbis 
i^ason he adapts himself, in all the principles oF his operas 
tions, in love to his creatures. The human mind coming 
firom God, can only be controlled and subdued by the 
omnipotent and sovereign in^ence that controls all things, 
and that influence is Loire. Hence, if compulsion bad been 
united to the injunctions of our Saviour, no one, or at most 
but few, would have applied themselves to know and appre^i* 
mate the Gospel of Hie and immortality. 
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, $1^ ImtHYfi -The flpk|»Qp . jpi 90jk cotMct ilict r«)%iainp 
iMiqviry b^a .pvodi|»c«4 ft mviUipHeity df peels. It ii^ibm 
ambitious^ and selfish designs of men that has produced all 
Ib^.evUw It Ms boiea . hot-headed d^elftuaerfif, who w^re 
tliQaMelyes ign^aal of what are tha first {H*iiM3ipl^ of tb^ 
Qow^e} of QbrUt^ Conscious that ignoraiMse in th4> masses 
if t)ie ino^t effectMl instrument of power^ and light iui4 
tirutikits^4ir^st f^#,,i^d well aware how easy it is to infuse 9 
bat*beaded z0al into the heads of its votaries, their policy 
kiMi ever been, to l^ee^ the. masses in ig^oraoce of the Bibler 
1^ its. ti^ftch«g9, that they might more e0ectiially be mader 
the instfuinei^s of.a^r^odizement and power. Conscious 
that what i» vehfiiaently and dogmatically asserted always^ 
finds easiest a^roeas to the brain of the vulgar and uninteUi-*' 
feul mind^ au4 that that which appeals to passions and 
prej#dtices. is always the most eii^^ient in moulding and con-^ 
formiog snob ta o\m owa views, artfkl and designing me» 
have been. tei»pWd) for the s%ke of that brief and pkiable 
Pf^qifk^iy which oeii bt^ safve a villain's name from obliviofty 
%Q prepegf^e the grossest oifttragee agaiaiait enlightened 
yeaM>n, and- the Scriptures of diviue truth* This is what 
has oveoted so^ many jarring aiid discor4aBt sects in ther 
laeUgious worldi aud not the desire of eii^quinng into the 
^ru^ of re%ioo. I %vfy abundantly satisfied that there Aoe- 
«el he^n enqmny em^gh. There ie^ a lazy^ repreheusibley 
yags^b^mcls inaetivily, on the part of theusends, that unfit» 
^jim fpr any eDiluiry .requiring energy of Blind ;. aiid totally 
«Afi|» Utem fm i^ mvpch aAer Gtu'istmn tru^ Rather 
Ihau rous0 ftbemselves to aft effi»rl to shake off this baneful 
i^iflfinieet^ and lethargy ef soul, they are willing, dear,, 
llietd erealute^ that uny one and every one i^all do their 
t»iii||i«§ for them. They are ashamed, it is true, sot io* 
have^^aay of^jtaiiooe upon such a iSsishionable subject as reli^ 
gjii0f$i and beuee, standi ready to adopt the most moBstrou» 
iJbaurdiliea and incoRsiateneies that any one may impose 
upon tbea», without case or exaniinatioiL It is sufficient 
that such a-religioue creed Is populuTy and thai stamps il 
with theiff eotiire assent without farther trouble. But it i» 
an, idle and ftdiaeimis argument tbatseet^ cau be suppresee^ 
er .pvey^»t(e4 by sup^pressifig and preventing free en<|uiry. 
On thft eoBti%ry, feni|u|ry is what we want^ * * More HgM,''' 
ink the cry of the werW. Trt»th is what we are after. Trutb 
k^ one. md^ eternah Stimulale men., theo, to seareb ami 
enquire for truth. *' Se%reh 1^ Sevtptufea ;" — and se suirer 
as the Scriptures are the record of God's truth to man, so^ 
sure will mea„ as they begia to catch its divine vays upe» 
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l)i«ir souls, begin to become united and consolidated in iti 
embraces ; so sure will tbey turn tbeir faces to its mid«day 
sun, and will approach With unity of purpose and oneness o^ 
mind. Ignorance — %norance of the Scriptures, ignorance 
of the character of Gwl, ignorance of the limits of the Divine 
plan, ignorance of God's truth, and a vain self-reliance upon 
man-made "earthly, sensual, devili^*^ wisdom, is the 
fbundalion of all the sects that divide, distract and embarrass 
Christianity. In a land of universal toleration, this muflt 
be in some measure expect^; but were men allowed 
to ''search the Scriptures,^* With the same careful consider* 
ation and discrimination they biing to bear upon most other 
subjects of importance, sects and creeds would measUrablf 
disappear. 



tHB LASt L^iOK OF HOttlB. 



OY RCV. W. «. VHAMB<«Mllv 



*1rwa8 the Ust lobkof jftoma thftt inclmftd ttie to 8tAy> 
When from all of its pleasures I turned me away — 
And wished o'er the world to rove fearless and free, 
As lonely as ever a mortal may be> 

iBut ah 1 that last 'turning-, hew true was its sight. 
Things long hid in darkness, grew suddenly bright ; 
Sweet scenes now arose in my memory 'e viewv 
And fan<^ itic^ajfvd every object as ifew. 

Was not this the spirit that flies on the gale^ 
That breathes from the breast of the lily so pale ; 
That prints with his footsteps the silver^rched sky^ 
And speaks to our fienses when dattger is nigh ? 

Long years now hxte parsed, yet the scene is impxessedi 
in lines as unfailing as time, in the breast— 
Tet often I feel that the ttiOment will come 
When I must agam take my last look at home. 
VOL. VI. — ^NO. TII. 20* 
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W$ l^starical Mli^ah ef tkimrikdkm in Tanidom^ 



Bl»TOft>CAL SKETCH OF W N f V E R SA L I SM IN 
TAUNTON, MA 9^. 



«t BET. «. W. QUItiBt. 



l*HEkE is Holding remarkable in the erenCs connectecf 
with Universalism in this town. Nevertheless, as a matter 
of denominational history, it is well that a knowledge of the 
facts should be presert^d. 

The principal founder of Tatinton was Miss Elizabeth 
Pool, who came to this eottntry a» early as the year 1631, 
but eleven years after the landing of our " Pilgrim Fathers'' 
at Plymouth. The following inscription was on the original 
stone,* placed at the head of her grave : 

* There is sow erected to l^eraemonr-. m, handsome l^J4taI9u(^mo«9In€n^<>l» 
fen eleralioB, near the main entrance of Mount rlcasant Cemetery, in this town. 
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. '^ Here rest the remaineof ^li^^betb Poole, an^lvre of ol4 £iigUnd« 
of good family, friends and prospects, all which she left in the prime 
of her life, fb enjoy the HEiiioioK of hka conscienck, in this 
distmt wildexneM ; a great proprietor of the townshap of Tamitoii ; « 
4kM promoter of its settliemeiit and itn incorporation in i4^«40 ; albout 
which time sha settled near this spot* and havii^ employed the oppor-* 
tunity of her virgin state in piety, liberality, and sanctit-T 
or MANNERS— died, May 21, 1664, aged 65." 

This woman possessed a strong and vigorous mind, moat 
indomitablo perseverance, and great influence over othert. 
Her religion was strictly of the puritanic order. Being 
ejuseedingly e^^act in her habits, withthe fire of a true piety 
burning in her heart, and influenced by a zeal for what sbis 
believed to be the cause of her matter, which shrank at no 
h«^rd, she was the ruling spirit of the first Church ever 
organized in this township^ and gave tone and bias to thf 
l^eligious feelinga and sentiments of the people, *' who wjent 
In and out before the Lord^^ with her, (kiring the last thirty 
years of her life. 

But time will change the aspect of the aflairs of Chuvck 
as well as State. Two hundred year^ have passed, and 
from the bo^oro of this old organism, have issued ast leasts 
eleven Christian congregations ; viz : Three Congregf^ 
tional. Two Episcopalian. Two Christian Baptists. One 
Methodist. One Unitarian. One Universalist, and one 
Calvanist Baptist. The change which time ftpd the march 
of mind have thus produced, we have reason to believe^ is 
jfovorable to Christian truth, and liberality, and that charity. 
*' which suflereth long and is kind,'* Certain it is, that the 
terrible dogma of endless hell torments is not so often preach^ 
ed, nor so generally received and believed as in earlier 
tim^s, if we can credit the declarations of our fathers and 
mothers ; and equally certain is it, that there is a. more 
truly Catholic spirit pervading the hearts of those who chance 
to difier in religious sentiment, towards each other. 

Prom the best information I can obtain, the seeds of Uni-* 
versalism were sown in the minds of some few of the inhabit** 
ants of this town, by the venerable Murray, more than sixty 
years ago. He probably visited this vicinity some three or 
four times, and preached in the private houses of his friends. 
A lady near seventy years of age, mother of.one of the most 
active members of this society, has a faint recollection of 
his holding her in his lap when a mere child, during his 
Bt^ at her father's, whither he had come to hold a religioua 
meeting. But the number who bad the boldnesato avow 
ihemsfTves sympathizers with so noted a Aere^tc as '' the in- 
fidel M|irray,>" yum doubtless very Uinit^ in those days. 
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In 1^35-^, Rev. Mr. Carrique, who was then settled 10 
Attleboro^ came to this town and preached several times. 
I'he people were also visited by Bros. Pickering, BaHoiii 
Whittemore, and others, between 18S6 and 1830, wfad 

|>reached in the old Town Hall, Where they gath^ed quite a 
arge congregation. 

As early as February 1825, the following persons obtain^ 
ed an act for the Incorporation of a religious society, vifc :— 
AlfVed Baylies ; Miles Stoddard ; William W. Grossman } 
Charles Foster ; John Smith ; Isaac Babbitt ; Samuel Cas** 
well, jr. J Leonard Grossman ; Wm. N. Spinney ; James 
Thurber ; John Baylies j Alex. Black J Galeb B. Porter } 
Walter H. Atwood ; Daniel H. Traft ; Abijah L. Eddey } 
Caleb Churchill ; Joseph Hood ; Wm. Presbory, 8d j 
Luther Chase; Nathan King, jr. * Martin Churchill. 

In 1830, the society ** voted to have meetings once a 
fortnight.'* In April 1831, J. B. Dods commenced his 
labors with the people, and continued to preach for them 
t^ll the last Sabbath in June, 1835. Jtist before his connec- 
tion with the society, they had taken measures to build a 
Church. They even went so far as to select a site, made 
choice of a building committee, and bargained for some of the 
material. And had they adhered to this design, and built 
such a Church as they contemplated, Universalism would 
probably have been much in the advance of what it now is, as 
to the number of its adherents, and the strength of its ability. 
But about this time the old Unitarian Society Concluded to 
sell its Church and re-build ^ not because the old house Vas 
not sufficiently commodious to accommodate them, but be* 
cause it was not sufliciently fashionable to answer the demahd 
of the times. It was purchased by Charles Richmond, Esq., 
who removed it to its present location, on Spring Street, and 
sold it to the Universalist Society, on the 18th of October, 
1831, for near |^2500. But this proved a very unwise step 
Ibr the Society. To be sure it had secured a large place of 
worship, but it was a house which had been thrown by, by 
another denomination ; was antique in its architecture, and 
Unsocial in its aspect. Besides this, such was the manage- 
ment of the whole transaction, that the Society became in* 
Volved in debt*; was obliged to hire money Which it cmdd 
not, or did not pay, and the result was, an entire failttret 
Mr. Dods was connected with the Society during this period. 
His congregations were frequently large. He organized 
a Church which consisted of thirty members, and in the 
Fall of 1888, the Society was received into fellowship with 
the Old Colony Assochition. Bat notwithstanding all thes^ 
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«4itwtfri tindBottioiMi of protfpmtjr, il pomt^wmd but Mtti^ ttvm 
i^ktml lifo 4^t ksTitahi) it was effibarrassed in all its peou^ 
ftmry tuteraata, aiid fiaaUj expired In J«8s than aix moalba^ 
from tto tine Mr. Dods leA it in 1835. A few tndinduaki 
w«re b^ildea for the property in the eld •Church, aad cen^ 
•ctqueiitly , were severe sof&rers. The houae fmelly paaaed 
out of their hands, and is now owned and occupied by Uv 
^cottd (yongregational Society. 

'^ But little was done for the cause of troth by o«ir frieadsi 
fan this town, from 1835 to 1839. A coldness and uadifTerf 
eEpoes^sed upon the hearts ofmajiy of the pci^ple. Some o£ 
tb^ni heisan^ connected with the UnttaViffiR and other socie^ 
lies, ^it in 1^19 there was a revival. The truth of God 
isttimot long slumber in the hearts of his people. But he 
admetim^s laakea use of insignificant means to awaken them 
twdutyy ond«ffeet a mighty revoltirtion. We should) there- 
foa^e, never '* despise the day of small things." '' Behold 
how great a matter a little fire ktndletlk" The revival t# 
which I just alluded, was commenced by a few true^heavted 
brethren in the loonference room, who had been wairmed into 
li^ by a few Sabbath^s preaching of Rev. Eidwin Thoinp«oii, 
nem of East Walpole, Mass. This spark was ^foafted 
tttto' a living flame of love to God and love to man. They 
had no Society — no Chureh-*-no Meeting<^ouse ; but stik 
felt th^ should *<prratse the Irving G^od," and "own his 
truth,'* Df . John Richards,^ practising physiciaii, ceMled 
h<n*e about this time. He fek much intercut in the ca«a« of 
Unirersalism ; indeed, he had studied with Rev. Mr. Baleh^ 
of Providence, with the design of entering the mm^ry. Ho 
<kiaimeDioed preaching in a room called Amory Hall^— o^«r>- 
ed sBeailously into the spirit of the confereno emeetkig, aiiid 
theri^uit o/thte effort was, the settlement of Rev. William 
Ftsbbeughj tn t840, the organization of a new Society, ami 
building of a new Church, in 1841. 

The foHo'wing W€fre the prime movers in this new organiza- 
tkm, viz : lehabod Bosworth ; Leonard Grossmaii ; Beof. 
Spinney ; Rufus Carver; Nathainiel S. Mason ; Z. Richard- 
•on ; Charles Foster ; Thomas R. Drake ; Joseph W. 
Strango^; £. A. Morse; Levi Hale; Harding Mason ; Charlea 
Presfa^ry ; Russell Wood ; Erastus Dan forth ; GharlesC. 
Bastow, and Samuel Brown. 

^ SBbse(}«ientiy many others joined the Society, which woo 
successful in all that it attempted to accomptiah. Mr. Fish»- 
Wogii continued its Pastor for ^Ihreo^ y^ars and oleven 

Ui--^ i ^^ : i ( , -.1 I.,,,.,... ; ^r^l ;...:,> r ■ , .... 
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MMthn, and pt*Mi0hed his farewell eermoii en ilie &mi SaW 
bath in March 1844, at whieh time the Society paised a vote, 
respectfully thanking him for the fidelity and Christiaa 
kindness with which he had discharged the sacred duties of 
his office, and recommending him to the Uaiversalist denomi^ 
nation, '*as an able, faithful, and efficient minister of the 
gospel.- 

On the 11th March, 1844, Rev. W. R. G. Mellea, re- 
ceired and accepted an invitaticm to become the Pastor of 
the Society ; and on the third Sabbath in March, he entered 
on the discharge of his duties. This connection was a hap^ 
py one, and resulted in the welfare and prosperity of the 
Society. The Pastor was much beloved and respected by 
his people ; but having an invitation to take the pastoral 
chaise of the Uaiversalist Society in East Cambridge, he 
asked and obtained leave to accept of the invitation ; and 
ao preached his farewell sermon, on the 6th of July, 1846 1 
having been Pastor of the Society one year and three and 
a-half months. 

During the following year, the Society was destitute of a 
permanently settled pastor. The Rev. £. C. Rogers sup«> 
plied their pulpit for nine months ; and from May to October, 

1846, the services of ministers mostly from Boston, were 
obtained from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

On the Sdth of June, 1846, the Rev. G. W. Quinby, re- 
e^ved an invitation to settle with the Society. Feeling 
himself under obligations to bis friends in Bridgeport, Conn.^ 
however, he was unable to enter on the duties of his office 
as Pastor of the Taunton Society, till the first Sunday in 
October^ following. And fi*om that time down to the present^ 
Jm has continued his connection with the Society, endeavor- 
ing to discharge the duties incumbent on him, faithitilly; 
^rneslly, and according to the ability which God has given 
him. 

When Mr. Quinby became the Pastor t>f the Society, 
debts had aooumulated against it, to the amount of $1300. 
To discharge this debt and render the house sufficient^ 
spacious to accommodate the growing congregation, it was 
resolved to enlarge. Accordingly, during the summer of 

1847, the house was separate near the back end, and 
twenty pews added, at a cost of about $1000, which sold fot 
1^3300, and which was sufficient to relieve the Society 
entirely from its embarrassments. 

The house is now weil proportioned, and very neat mmi 
pretty, contaimng about eighty pews. It compares well 
with any other in tewn^ and is an honor te the Society. The 
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iSitoricoi SbdA tf Umff irMmU m m TamU: MS 

w^AtB wte fmkki%d a Mgbl deKvsle color, with a fao fint^eo 
4oMga in tho rear of the palpit, which, with the heavj 
white corntee and pilasters in relief, strike the eje Tery 
plewNmtly. 

Beneath the Chureh is a fine large vestry, and a smaller 
room for an Infant Sabbath School, Teachers' meetings, Bu:« 
And, I am happy to be able to state, that the conference 
meetings, to which I have alluded in this sketch, as having 
heen. ccmimenced almost ten years ago, by a few faithful 
brethren and sisters, have not even yet loirt their interest 
or their chastening influence over the minds and hearts 
ef those who assemble in this vestry, to pray and sing 
and exhort each other to usefulness and duty. TJie congre- 
gations on the Sabbath are now large — the people generally 
seahms and faithful in the discharge of their duties, and the 
Society in every way as peaceful, prosperous and noited as 
at any former period in its history. May the blessing of Qod 
continue to rest upon both Pastor and people. 



CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 



BT RBV. n. R. MYK. 



And what became of that crucified man ? He disap** 
Beared from the Sepulchre. His body couid not be found. 
Was it taken away ? The mUdiera say, the disciples of Jesos 
stole him away while they slept. But it is evident that the 
Jews did not believe such a tale. They persecuted the dis- 
ciples — hunted them as beasts of prey, but they made no 
search for the body, which they said those men had borne 
away. There were no attempts of that kind. And this fact 
alone shows that they were insincere and corrupt. Could 
that body have been found, how soon would they have put 
the Apostles to shame and silence ! 

*<The disciples stole him away while we slept !" Can 
we give credence to such testimony as this ? Allow men 
to tell us what transpired while they were asleep ? Besides, 
who can believe that a company of Roman soldiers, excited 
in some measure by the strange events which had taken 
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place, eoiild Have uU^; tmi tfa&t eiawrte timd, wiavttund 
Riea, mha h^dall fled wheft tfa«ir nilistdr wm b«lra7ed-*-ott« 
of whom had sworo that he knew not t^e man-rHCouJd hav» 
passed that guard, unsealed the tomb, and taken their maatef 
away ? A contest with the soldiers most have been feared, 
and that woald have crushed th^ scheme at eoce^ Thm 
•oUierr' account bears the markd of falsehood u^oo its f)^e«^ 
Nor eould they have escaped oti such a plea, had thc^r beitfi 
Ho collision between them and the Jews. Their aegligoao^ 
would have cort them their lives. 

^ Now tcMrn to the disci ples^-^and what ift their story ? Tht^ 
tell us^ that Jesus arose from ^e dead ; that he was oHen in 
thw presence ; that they heard him as he spoke ; thnt thejr 
saw him, eat AflKl drink ; and that, at lengthy from their imrj 
midst be ascended into beaTen^ This is fAetr testlfldOtty^ 
aad what weight s^oiild it have upon our minds ? In tlM 
first place, these disciples were honest men« Thmr conduct 
shows thetn to kaivo been sincere. When Jesus was cru«i* 
fied, they had no thought of his resurrection. Till that fatal 
hour, they had not dreamed even that he could die ! And 
when that wicked deed was done, with what sorrow did they 
go back to their homes, saying — '* alas ! we trusted that he 
should have redeemed Israel." Some of their number 
went upon the morning of the third day with spices to em- 
balm him ! But soon there is a wonderful change. In the 
very city where he was slain, through the whole land they 
cry, ** The Lord is risen indeed," and that testimony they 
write with their blood. The world was against them, but 
they, once so timid, fearful, were now firm, and bold as the 
propiiets of an earlier age. And what motive, let us ask, 
iSexM have prompted the course th^ pursued ? Wealth 
tivey could fiot gain, nor station. They could not look (6r 
any worldly good. They expected precisely what eame-^ 
persecution and death. And they met their fate in triumph! 
They must have been mcere, honest-minded men. Am if 
they were such, then their tegtiiMmy i$ true^ Their charae>» 
teri are unimpeacbed, and their testimofiy is true, " Ghrtst 
has risen from the dead,*' 
Bangor y Me. 
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CLAIRVOrANT SKETCHES. 



BT KSV. PSTIR BSirsOir'S l»JL1WHTBft. 



Dec. 24. It is a clear cold night — ^the ni^ht when all be- 
lieving children hang up their stockings hy the stove-side, and 
force their wondering eyes to remain closed lentil ^leep over- 
takes them, so fear^l lare they th^t oM Sfint^a Kla,us will find 
them peeping at him. WeJJ, I jam not myself too ol4 to love 
childish ways, so I will e'en hang mine np too, and i^ee what 
the mysterious hero of the canoe-like sleigh and *')*eindeer 
steed" will bring me. 

25fA. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I am almost wild with joy V I would 
run at once to vtky deai^ father in his study, and receive his 
ever-ready sympathy, but I atn ashamed to go even to him 
with this childish transport. So okl Santa Klaus Is no im- 
postor ! He is no romance of those ^Ise teachers who give 
the child so much of ikbulous story. He ijs the veritable 
king of the holidays, and a grand frolic has he had in his 
sleeping realm. He has left me the most acceptable gift in 
his room to bestow, the record of his adventures. Hurrah 
for Santa Klaus ! Kriss Kringle ! St. Nicholas ! No 
matter what name he beareth, if he always brings us ap- 
propriate gifts. . . f 

Now, father dear, do for onee lay asid^ your unji^iief, and 
listen to 

THE ADVENTUBB8 OF KRISS KAINOL^E. 
Now for a frolic this starry night ! 
With my reindeer steed, in its birdrlike flight. 
I'll swiftly roam o*er my vast domain. 
For this is the eve of my joyous rei|^ 
My boxes are filled, and my baskets all $tored, 
I have poultry, an^pud^in^s, and pies, for the boi^p^, 
I have books for the student, and gems for ^the ^atr. 
And warm winter clothing fpr popr fof^ tp ^f V* 
I have plenty of toy^s for the li,^^ 9^^al], 
And I'll leave n^er^fy f^s^|ie^xff:,I q»^l. 

Away ! away on ijay mipsion so glad ! 
No brow so wrinkled, no heart so sad, 
VOL. VI. — NO. nil. * ji 
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iSii^ tHairvoyaffi Sketehet. 

Bat Shan wake in the mom, with a araile to eee 

The work of my midiiight ministry. 

On every window a wreath of green 

Shall he through fantastic frost-tracery seen ; 

On every tahle seme gift he plaoe4» 

With music words by afiection traced ; 

Nor have I forgotten the Christmas Tree^ 

For that is dearest of all to me. 

Such obstacles odd' in my path they lay. 
Perhaps one tess dbiring at home might stay ; 
For the nice wide chimneys, thro' which of yore 
I passed so safely, are there no more. 
And who would dare thro' the stove-pipes small 
^ To venture in^ or too darkly crawl 
Up thro.* the furnaces, (to fire ojEposed) ; 
And then,, perhaps, find the register closed. 
Tet, man with all his invention great, 
Could not thus bid ate outside wait. 
For to prove that my sluH than his own is gfeater, 
I safely come through the ventilator. 

Away ! away I I have much to do> 
And the early mom, sees MHy journey through t 
Away my fieet steed o'er the glistening snow, 
Tou have much to carry, and far to go. 
This barrel of Hour we will leave on the way 
At the poor man's door, for it fills our sleigh 
A Httle too much, and I eannot crawl - 
With so large a gift thi:o* a space so smaU. 
Now hie to the rich man» and leave the gold 
For which his spirit was dearly sold. 

Away to the student, he doth not sleep. 

But so busy is he with his musings deep» 

That he atarteth not at my footstep low. 

His folios are left, and away we go. 

Now to the maiden, that peaceftil rest 

Mirrors her spirit sb pure and blest. 

And the holy smHe on her Up doth tell 

She is dreaming of one whom she loveth weU. 

Blessings upon her, no gift does she seek. 

For earth's richest are shrined in her spirit meek. 
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;SiQwM tM iitUe fo^kii quickly hit. 

For tho first peep of lotrning will o|>en e««h eye. 

And how happy they'll be when the signs they perceiv* 

Of me?ry Knss Krinfle's shoit visit this^ve. 

(Each f iri with her dell, and each boy with his Ml, 

A present for ea<$h, and a blessing lor ail. 

Not ft hovel so humble, a dweHing so fair 

"But my visit hath left added happiness there, 

And my iast gift oflove, ere my journeying end. 

Their record! thus unto 3f ar^are^ send. 



THE INVISIBLE ATJD ETKRNAX. 



BT BEV. 17. €L^kK. 



The idea of « future life, or the spiritual state, is seldom 
field with clearness. There is an indistinctness in the vis- 
ion of the common faith that attempts to go beyond the nat- 
ural into the spiritual and eternal. Men are seemingly 
nnable to realize the doctrine of immortality ; so vast, so 
glorious, so infinite is the theme. It comes to the human 
mind like some enrapturing dream, apparently too blissful 
and sublime to prove true. Wrapt up in the sensual nature, 
our senses confined within the narrow boundary of earthly 
things, it becomes almost incredible to believe that there 
Hves within ms a spiriutal being destined to immortal life, 
and to range forever in realms of infinite glory. Clogs 
«nd fetters are binding us to the visible world ; and the 
invisible, the future, the eternal, seems enveloped in distanCt 
night. We ask ourselves whether it is possible that this 
Hfe shall be succeeded by a glorious and an immortal life^ — 
and the vastness, the extacy of the thought conies over us 
with sucfh an overpowering, such an amazing vision, that 
we deem it almosft impossible. We forget the greatness of 
that soul which is moulded in the divine image, — we forget 
the power, the wisdom, the benevolence of God, — and we 
forj^crt that the purpose of infinite goodness may excel our 
loftiest hopes and aspirations. When man is disposed to 
4oabt the power and the possibility of the Almighty^ let 'hini 
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contemplate the display of matchfoM gre^tnetfs ifid glwy 
fcattered tblx^aghobt all tb^ ttniyerse 6f WoHdd and syatesui 
•fworfdtf. 

It 18 nataral for man, perhaps, to dovbt and misgive in 
reference to ihb future life. ^< Now we kaow oily in part, 
and see through a glass flarkly// Tke imafles of &ith and 
hope flit before us diml^, as seen through we surrounding 
clouds of sensuous existence. It is well that doabt often 
comes to teach us the need of deeper thought, deeper study, 
deeper meditation, and the need of lifling our minds above 
the low, the dark, the doubtful, and confining things of 
eense. Were we enabled to realize the fact and the glory 
of an immortal life as clearly, as distinctly as we are enabled 
to realize the present life, the vision would become too 
bright for our view, too vast and amazing, — too infinite for 
our comprehension, — too overpowering for our nature, — toe* 
absorbing to allow us to remain longer contented with the 
labors, the duties, the allotments of the present imperfect 
state. Why are we not permitted to foresee, to anticipate, 
to realize au the events, and all the fortunes reserved for 
as in the present world ? Providence wisely leaver us to 
hope and to labor on, trusting and believing all for the best* 
Ana thus we are lefl in this infant st^ge of existence to labor 
on,^ and to hope for that future and eternal world now wisely 
concealed from all sight save the sight of faith. And b^cau^a. 
our senses are unable to realifze the fact pf a spirUual and 
eternal world to come, shall we abandon oa;*selves to des- 
pairing doubts and fears ? Bow little are th^ senses ena- 
bled to realize of a thousand things with which we are 
surrounded ! ^ We can scarcely conceive how a few graina 
of seed sown in the earth should spring up in abundant 
harvest, — how the acorn can expand into the broad oak, — 
or how the mean, crawling worm should come forth the 
heautifpl butterfiy floating in the light and the joy ef noon- 
day. We can scarcely realize how we are sprreanded by 
an invisible atmosphere filled with electricity, — how tbe^ 
aaHh rolls on Ms^ aixie,-r-how unnumbered orbs and systems 
of orbe ar^ wheeling their courses with unvarying order and 
apazi^ velocity in the measureless abyss of space. And 
c^ we realize even the existence of a God,— the Spiritual 
InteHigence in whom we have our very being? We believe, 
that he exists ; for his existence speaks m all the works of na-* 
t^re around, us, in all life and proyidence and creation ;: and 
yet no jnap hath ae^n God. Shall we doul^t* ^J^d di^jbi^UoY.e^ 
ana say there ia aa Infinite Spirit, becauae that Spirit i» 
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iiimfiMe'io^ our senses ? AU oaturo cries out, and reawMi 
$pom the depth of the human soul anfwere,*^here if % 
Father,^— there in A Spirit of Infinite Intelligenoe I And 
though tbe seiisea nay not realize, yet why inay we not 
ttoafidently hetieve that there is within man a spiritual, 
"^eternal nature, which shall Jive in the immortality of God, 
glorious and disembodied. 

We «eed but question our own souls to hear answers of 
hc^ and promise* Why is it that we are forever unsatis- 
fi^ with the {Nresent, and are yearning for aomething to 
eome ? Life never brings all that we . hope, be it ever so 
long and happy and prosperous. We feel some^ing withia 
u$ lugher and better, and something that reaches on, and 
rni, and on, beyond all that is temporal. The heavens above, 
and the landscape of earth, and the expanse of old ocean, 
inspire us with aspirations after an infinite 'eternity. When 
friends leave our circle and their bodies are laid in the low 
mansions of the dead, their memory still lives with ua iiNv 
ever fresh. We cannot make them dead. We see their 
faces and hear their sweet voices, and we feel their beating 
hearts, and they come to us in the s^ent hour like angels 
from heaven, to tell us to weep not, nor mourn. No, — we 
cannot make them dead. They seem gone, — but not lost. 
O, to^feel that they were blotted out of being, or sone to 
suiflbr in Bodless night, would rive the bereaved and Ueeding 
heart wkh agonies that no tongue could express, — with des^ 
pair thai no mortal could endure! The fresh wounded 
afiections, for a moment weeping and blasted, may sorrow 
over the enshrouded corse that slumbers in the embrace of 
death, — but there are hopes, uwdying hopes and memories 
that follow the spirit that has gone home to the realms of 
immortality. 

There is a divinky within this perishable body, which 
"spurns the smothering vault of earth and the tomb, and, 
like a steadfast planet, mounts and burns forever. Our 
present being is twofold in its nature ; — body and soul — 
flesh and spirit^ — temporal and eternal — natural and spir* 
itual. This body becomes only the temporary tabernacle 
of the indwelling soul,-'^he present organ of the imperisha- 
ble mind. And the mandate has gone forth, ''Of dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

To contemplate the sublime mechanism of the human 
body for a moment we are lost in admiration ; but when we 
remember its liability to disorder, to disease, to sufiering 
and decay, we turn away to contemplate the undying capac- 
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§t9 fke HlkiOUe and tSttriM, 

ilief»6ftii6ftokil. Between fbe flesh an^ the sph^tftere t» 
« p«h*pettiti>wai*fkre \ wtA ooe #bt> sttfl^re^ itt the iorrc^ 
^o'ofr eoiiflibtnig linttsres, isried 6ttt, *' O wiretehed man thai 
I ntn! who iri»dr deliver me froin the body of thie deitth t^*^ 
And we are ready to ask, — why is k that the Greater mader 
«l etrbjeef fo aU these p^itkB, and diseases, ahd paissions, 
and appetites, and propensities pecHliar to our sensnat 
Mature. An4 fhe dfns#er comes: *<The ereaturtf was not 
madia Mbject to vanity Willingly, bat by reason of Him who^ 
hith subjected the siame in hope : because the erekture 
kdelf (the whole moral creation, not merely tlie saint) shn}l 
be delivered fh>m the bondage of corruption into the g)erion» 
Hberty of the children of God. For we know that the whoie^ 
ci^eation groaneth and travaikth in pain together till now.'* 
Yes ! though Hfe has its annnmbered blessings and joys, 
yet th^ great soul of hnmanity is still chained and sftfTerinif 
in the bondage of sensual evtt. There iire hours of raptnr- 
olii li6te, hburs of rapttiroits thought, and hope and aspira*' 
fion ,* amd in the deep gush of emotion, 

**W« feol <Mi^ iftiiaortality o^«rfweep 
iill pain^ all titii«, all tearv,' all fearfi,*^aiid peal 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep 
Into our ears, thid^ truth, — ihou liv^8tfor€V$r.^^ 

, Itet while soarmg to heaven, l^ce the rock-bonnd Preme^ 
tiieos, we are chained to earth. In darkness, in mystery^ 
ii exnltatieiy, we are sometimes ready to barst forth in tfa« 
ihnost frantk strain of th<B mighty hiffd \ 

«*^How |^oo?,h9w rich, how abject* how aagait. 
How cofnplicate, how wonderiiil, is man ! 
How passing w<Hider He who made him such ! 
Who centred in our m^ke such strange extremes 
From different iMiturev marvellously mixed, 
Connectioii exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the Deity J 
A beam ethereal, sunied and absorpt f 
Though sullied and c^honored, still divine t 
Dim mmiature of greatness abs^utv t 
An heir of glory, frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal, insect infinite ! 
A worm ! — a god, \ tremble at myself 
And in myself am lost^ 
O what a miracle to man is man f 
Triumphantly distressed ! wlttt joyy what dread i 
Alternately transported and alarmed: 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy ! 
An angers arm caft^t snatcli me'fS'om the grave i: 
Legions of angels o^n't confine me there I" 
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fht tmfiMh and tkirnBh ^ 

^Ani are the groans and travailiif of o«r flphilttal uattiNr 
lifter Immortalitj, in vain ? They are not in vara ; and 
they are not based alone npon nature and reason. The 
corresponding light of the divine page gleams over the 
darkest cloud of doubt^ of fear, of gloom. It leaves us In 
no fear of being blotted from existence, in no fear of an exists 
ence eternal with woe, but in hope for an entire humanity. 
It is worthy of notice, that the Bible, in referring to the 
resurrection of man, makes no allusion to misery, or judg- 
ment, or retribution ; draws no line of reprobation ; no 
distinction in place or privilege. The unqualified language 
of Jesus is ; "In the resurrection, they are as the angels of 
God in heaven.*' In view of the destiny that awaited man, 
Paul hoped for the resurrection of all,-— for the just and the 
unjust. Resting his argument upon a basis as broad as the 
humanity which Christ came to redeem, he refers us to the 
evidence of demonstration : " Now is Christ risen from the 
dead and become the first fruits of them that have fallen 
ableep." A multitude of witnesses came up to testify that 
the risen Redeemer was seen from the tomb as the first 
fV'uits of the great harvest of the race, bursting off the husk 
of mortality, and ascending, with a shout, home to the gar« 
ner of God, to welcome a coming world. Man wanders 
awtiile, and then lays down to sleep, ''where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest." And ii 
that the sleep of oblivion,— or the long dreary slumber of 
unconscious ages ? Will the morning of resurrection never 
come ; — or come not until a thousand centuries shall havd 
rolled away i Men talk and preach of the resurrection of 
the dead, as though the period was laid afar off in some dis** 
tant era of eternity. But Jesus argued with the Sadducee* 
that the "dead are raised." God was the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, — and he was not the God of the 
dead but of the living. It was equal to the declaration that 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were already living in the 
resurrection world. As man along through all successive 
generations had been dying in Adam, — even so were all 
men being made alive in Christ. . As ChHst came ^ip the 
first fruits of humanity, three days afler bis bodily dissolu^ 
tion, so the dominion of death over the enthre race should' 
become of short duration. 

But the question arises,-^what shall be the state and the 
nature of man^s immortality ? Shall any become the sub- 
jects of sins and pains and miseries and punishments exceed-* 
ing the mortal state, and exceeding all endurance and 
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3fi9 The JbmsUih ottd E^mmlt 

all 4«icri{)lioii ? Shall any be raiaed in waaic^e^y in ^a« 
hoDor, in corraption, — while others are raised in power^ iq^ 
glory, and incorruption ? Mark the explicitnejss of the 
answer : *' So also is the resurrection of the dead.'^. Not 
merely the Corinthians to whom Paul writes l not merely 
the righteous, the believing, the sainted, — but the *'dead 
unqualifiedly— ^1/ / ''It is sown in corruption, in dishonor, 
in weakness ; it is raised in incorruption, in glory, in 
power." ''It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spir- 
itual body. As we have borne the image of the earthly, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly.'' 

Nothing is more definite here than the proof .of a glorious, 
spiritual, universal immortality. We need not stop here to 
add the evidence of reason and philosophy against the. 
theory of a physical resurrection — a resurrection of the 
identical body. We are unable to conceive why men should 
cling to the old doctrine, that this material organization must 
be called up from the dust after the slumber of ages. When 
this temporal body is worn out« and gone to decay, why 
need we desire its particles to be recalled from the four 
winds of heaven, even allowing it possible ? Who would 
wear this prison house forever, and forever within its clayey 
wall confine the undying soul. Nay ! let the human spirit,^ 
clothed in the image of a divine body, burst the clay of time, 
and^o untrammelled, unimprisoned into the realms of celes- 
tial infinitude. Mingling with its native element, the dust 
shall return to earth as it was, and the spirit to God who 
gave it. Bursting its shell like the young eaglet, it shall 
mount home to the cloudless firmament of God. It shall 
wing its flight like the dove that came home to the ark, 
lyeary and worn, at last to seek its everlasting rest. 

And with these views before us, what is death ? Does 
it bring no change in the state or condition of man ? I9 it 
to be dreaded as .the end of divine love, the beginning of 
endless wrath, or the fatal era that seals an unalterable 
character or doom upon man ? It is a change from the mor- 
tal to the immortal, — from the earthly to the heavenly, — 
fc^tm ihfi sensual to the spiritual. Death comes not as the 
savior of men, — and yet in the plan of a Divine Providence 
il comes to introduce the undying spirit into a higher and 
holier sphere of existence. The sensual fires of earth shall 
go out forever, and God will light up the lamp of immor- 
tality. The Christian shall hold up his torch above the 
billows of Jordan, and see the gleaming hills of Canaan 
bathed in the glory of a never-setting sua. This mould of 
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motl^T in^^ thnU crumble off Mo the iHdfit h#in»,-*^ii€ 
the exultant soul, with a kindred i}»i?«rae| ateendiiig ih» 
chariot of heareii, shall shout, '* O, death, whi^e is thy 
e^lt ^ O grave, where is thy vtctory ?" 

With sentiments like these life shall ever grow bright 
with hope. Faith and fortitude will ever stand by us in 
each duty and allotment of Providence. The light of a hope 
that never dies shall beam over the present world, and 
illume the hour of transient darkness ^ith revelations of the 
infinite and eternal. 

" This is but the bad of beings the dim dawn. 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule. 
Life's theatre is yet shut, and Death, 
Strong Death, alone can heave the masisy bar,-^ 
This gross impediment of clay remove. 
And make us free." 



EDITORS' TABLE. 



THE DOCTRINES OF CHRIST. 

Tbk doctrmes of Jesus Christ b^ar the marks of a <tivine origin. In 
order to be convinced of this, we have only to reflect upon the fsm 
f)»llowing facts in regard to them. 

First. They agree with nature. In naturs we see evidences of 
wisdom, impartial goodness and almighty power. What perfsction is 
there in all the arrangements of 6od*B works ! What goodness, toov 
in those arrangements ! And what evidences of power do we efvmtf 
where behold ! It is the same in the doctrines of Jesus. 

Second. The doctrines of Christ agree with reason. This teacfae* 
that a wise being would not form an unwise plan ; that a good being 
would not form a bad plan ; that an impartial being would not form a 
partial plan ; and that an almighty being would not be defeated in his 
designs. From the doctrines of religion we learn the same. Accord- 
ing to its teachings the plan of redemption is in all respects perfect, 
and suited to the end for which it was designed. It is good, designed 
t6 promote the happiness of maft ; it i« impartial, designed to promote 
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»4 JSJilotV TM^. 

ik» bappbeM •f all mBn ; ^s object will b« acconif liflbed, f>i:^l«iifkty 
power is pledgo«l foriU eaieoiition. . . , • 

Third. . The doctrines of Christ agree with eaeh othdr. If wa < 
were to have a system of philosophy pressntad for our oonsideimti<m> 
which was contradictory in its principles, we sfaonld nahasitatingly 
say, it could not be correct. We might say the same of re%ion, if, 
for instance, while it taught that God is love, it also taught that Christ" 
died tp appease his wrath ; or if, while it* taught that man Was totally 
depraved, it also taught that he was accountable for his character ; 
or if, while it taught that God was infinitely good; it also taught he 
would punish soma without mercy or end, it would have contradictory 
doctrines, and be unworthy of consideration. But such is not its char- 
acter. All it teaches concerning God, agrees with its teachings con- 
cerning the object of Christ's death. Its teachings concerning human 
nature, agree with its teachings concerning human responsibility. Its 
teachings concerning the extent of divine goodness, agree with its 
teachings concerning the nature, object and duration of punishment. 

Fourth. The doctrines of Christ agree with the human heart. 
The two great master passions of the heart are love and fear ; and to 
these the doctrines of Jesus are specially adapted. In what terms of 
airthority and stem command does it not address our fears. God is 
great and just and terrible in judgment ! He makes the cloud his 
chariot, he rides upon the wings of the wind. The howling storm — 
the infuriated elements — ^the blighting pestilence — are but agents in 
his hand to efibct the work of destruction. The sword of his justice is 
oonstantly unsheathed, and all who do wrong will have meted out io 
them a full punishments The (ones of love and mercy in which it 
addresses itself to the affections, are as tender and feeling as those ^ist' 
oonsidared are aterii and authoritative. ** Come unto me all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will ^ve you rest. I beseech you by the mercies of 
God, God is love." Such are the doctrines of religion ; and what 
OQi^ be better, more highly calculated to govern, save and bless the 
children of men? How do they exalt religion and set forth its inoom- 
pacahle valna ? 



EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 
It is a singular fact, in the history of the Church, that ever since the 
Reformation, all the changes that have taken place, have been favor-, 
able to liberal principles. There has been scarcely a single retrograda 
movement The march of all has been onward. A hell of literal 6re, 
was given up long since. So was infant damnation. So was the idea 
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i^i only a fiftwof Hie iramfth raoe ^vrlll be i^red. Repiofc>tioa to 
endless death, TicaHotis atonement, and tota! depmvHj, are now erery 
Aiy losing ground. Rev. H. W, Beeoher, of Brooklyn, New Ywk, 
aaid not long since in a pubHe meeting, that those hymns of Watts» m 
which Ood is represented as quenching his flaming wrath in the Mood 
of his Son, were unfit to be smig ! There u no church in Christendom 
in whfch such important changes are taking place as in the Orthodox 
ami Fretfb3rterkn. Opinions that have itmg been received as unques- 
tionable, are now boldly opposed. Doctrines, which a few years ago, 
they declared to be heresies, are now opei% advocated. These are 
cheering facts, and they bid us stand fast in our faith, and be bold in 
its defence. 



Orthodoxy seems to be languishing throughout different parts of the 
country. A writer m the Christian World presents the following facU, 
which prove the foregoing remark. 

1. Orthodox Divinity Students have fallen ofi* forty per cent, in six 
years in t\ke six Theological Schools of New England and New York. 

2. Ten years of such decay, and there will not be one student amons 
* them all. ? 

3. Probably more than two-tbhrds of the Theological graduates have 
gone off to other business. 

4. New England and New York ate probably raising no more min- 
isters than keep alive what is alive now, and sustain existing churches. 

5. And, in this city, the City Mission Society recommended at their 
last session, that, because of the reduced state of several city congre- 
gations, some of the mission churches ouffht to be abandoned, in order 
to fill up the old societies again : i. e. sudi was the advice of Rev. Dr. 
Waterbury. The Orthodox have not funds for missionaries and mis^ 
sion churches too. 



The Orthodox have long been celebrated for their opposition to 
amusements. They have looked upon them as devices of the devil to 
steal away the hearts of the people. Dancing is even now reckoned 
as a sin which unfits a person for church membership. Rev. H. W. 
Beedier has taken a bold stand against the prevailing opinion of his 
denomination. He delivered a lecture not long since in New York in 
favor of amusements. After defining amusements to be all those pur- 
suits in which one seeks pleasure as a primary object, the lecturer 
enunciated this general proposition : JS^y, Mind, and Morah, cmll 
4gtUnlion to the importance of Amusementg or Becreations, Many con- 
seientionamen, he said, objected to amusements, on the ground that 
every man ot^ to find pleasure hi the fulfilment of the doties of Mfe. 
Sneh men were always on the minor key : they were like the old por- 
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te«itB wUdi iMing araund th^ Wa11« %nd ^ked o^t on Ufjd Itefo^e ^Ipn 
with «wM pi^opriety. 9orae men, in ^heir duties, i^ was ixw, n^\gkt 
find their plearam ; but all OQuld not. JSveigrthipg depended onj^e 
aatoM ^f «M]r duties ; and it would not answer for one rank in poci^ty 
to make ilself a staodaid for otken in this piM^cular. 

He uiged attentimi to amusements^ for the very good that thi^jr #d 
to heallhr— of ^ody and mind— apd the consequent asfistance whidi 
they afforded in the difeharge of the eober aud laborious 4ttUe8 of fjfd. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



Death in the Ministry. — Our venerable brother, Rev. Thomas 
Beedee, died in Farmington, Me. , Nov. 30, aged 77 years. Father 
Beci4ee was formerly a Congregational preacher, mucn esteemed in 
New Hampshire. He was one ol* the Trustees of the N. H. Univer- 
sity. He was always liberal in his views and feelings, and that liber- 
ality finally led to an honest embrace and avowal of Gaivetsalinn. 
I|e has been a preacher in our denomination for quite a number of 
years past. But he has gone to his rest — leaving behind him the savor 
of a good name. 

• Ordination. — ^Bn 0. W. Bacon was ordained as pastor of tbo 
Uniyersalist Society un Qrewster Mass., pn Thursday, Dec. 7th. 

Installations. — Br. Thomas Starr King was inataUed a^ paster 
of theCJhurch and Sodety in Hollis street, Boston, Dec. 13th. £ev. 
W. H. Waggoner was installed pastor of the First Untversaiist Sociaty 
in Albany on Wednesday, Dec 20th. 

Removals. — ^Br. Dennis from New Jersey to New London, Conn. 
Br. Edwin A. Eaton from Newburyport to Cambridgeport, Mass. Bt. 
E. Partridge from Provincetown to Concord, Mass. Br. H. R. Nye 
has closed nis connexion with the Society in Bangor ; he is now per- 
suing his studies with Dr. Ballou at Medmrd, Mass. 

CoNyERsioN in the Ministry. — Rev. Tobias Ham Miller, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., has renounced the doctrine of endless misery ,^ and 
has commenced preaching Universalism ; he was first led to doubt the 
former doctrine by discussions in the Piscataqoa Association (O^tho- 
dca.) We quote his own language — 

'* A few years since, a ministering brother was repeatedly requested 
to prepare a dissertation answermg the question. Do the Scriptures 
teach that the present life is the only season of probation? I won- 
dered that he did not promptly give a decided answer in the aflinna- 
tive, backed up by proof so strong that no honest mind could gainsay 
or resist. The discussions which then took place, brief as they were, 
put me on a careful search of the Scriptures for the dootEine,--4Nit I 
never found it. Some texts se^m^ to favor it — but none to declare it." 

We have been personally acquainted with Mr. Miller from 1828, at 
which time We entered his ofiice as an apprentice to the printing busi- 
ness, (he haying been foMnerly a printer,) and wm ean baar taatniMiy 
to bis oiiaractar ^ an intelUgant j^ ,iipr%ht ml^l, and ope who will 
be an honor to our denomination. — a. m. 
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THE 

TOIVERSALIST MiSCBLLANY. 

Ynt. Vt. PB^RUARY, 18,4»- No. #^ 

9t ««v^ B. a. ittoipc/i* 

. Caiutf UNiTt is eoiinontlj a ifeligioii of Love itiicl Bmce^ 
tu great object in i^&renee to man io hit aocial r«lalk»itf 
ip, perfectly io hainnoiiifte those r^kuione. Thii^ indeed, 
mmj be reekened as the great social idoa of Christ^«-4be 
idea of an barmemoas uniyersal Church. It was this tb«l 
filled bis mind and animated bis heart as be looked upon tJMI . 
strifes attd contentions of men--^he pui^ose to go oui aaoag 
thoai, so scattered and embiUered, ^rishinj; ymw so dis«», 
coffdaat, and governed by feeling and su^ives so vaijedy 
aj»d bring tbeai, by the tranquilizing pow^ of hi» truth ^ttild 
0raee» into one fbmily , cemented 1^ the bond of a eomoaoQ 
muh ia hiQi, as God's Bon and man's Saviour; iKad> whatever 
thfiir diderenc6« in details of faith, leaving all of them, the 
S9«ie pure and beautiful ideas of duty, iodwgingaU of tbem« 
i%» same generous sympathies, and werdbippiag all of tbeoi» 
aiHiund one spiritual altar. In the very nature of di«.case» 
nothing \e^ than this conld be anticipated from the general 
difiusiofi of the Reljffion which he sought to establish. Cbrisr 
tianity^ as 4ucb, buiMs no party, festers no sect. It has on^ 
one spirit-*-aud that, it would impart ti^ all. Wfaatov»r tn^ 
fluences it would exert upon, whatever resirits ]^rod«K5e in^h*' 
in ofue, it wouML exert upon and pi'oduoe within all. The 
oily idea wbinh it can have, therefom, the only end whioli 
it fan pnofM>se, noncevning the reintioils into which it wmM 
bmg nUEMhttid, in that iEK> significant^ detferibad by IhC 
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358 Felloitship in Christ's Chwch. 

Psalmist. "Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unit/ V* It would bring men 
into harmony — into harmony not only with God, but into 
harmony also with each other. It would fill them all with 
the same affectionate sympathies, the same large ideas of 
right, the same devout aspirations, and thus consummate 
their union in the fellowship of the same Christian and spirit-- 
ual attlichment ; and with this ligrees the prayer of Christ, 
" Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also that shall 
believe o^ Qie through their w^itl, that they all 'mty: be oiie, 
as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us.'* To the same effect also, are the words of 
P&ul. *' As the body is one, and buth many members, ana 
all the members of that one body being many, are one body } 
so also is Christ. For by one spirit are we all baptized 
into one body. Whether we be Jews o^ Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free." 

But how is this idea to be realized ? Upon what basis is thi9 
Church to be formed ? The prevailing disposition has been 
to make it an exchislvety doctrinal basis ; to fellowi^tp or 
disfelk^wship, accoi^ing as cei*tain details of dogmatical re*^ 
ligion have been acknowledged, or denied. Faith has been 
acboufited everything ', spirit, life, nothing. As might haV« 
been expected, therefore, the ChrisHan idea has thus fkr, 
almost wholly fkllei of being realized. Instead of this, wit1> 
the multiplied and differing creeds and forms of faith that 
men have cherbhed, the whole Chttstiae world has been one 

freaA scene of discford and strife— ^as it were, a great battle 
eld, covered everywhere with armie)9 in sharp conflict, eadl^ 
contendtRg tor the mastery. £aeh party has had its own 
creed, as each army its own battle cry, and ail who would 
net ecfcnowledge that creed and utter the shibboleth of its 
party, have been thrust from the fellowship of the Chureh, 
and 'deneiince4 ^ti unaccepted of ibe Master. The h>ve eif' 
sect has tlikenthe plape of the love of Christ, and the spiHl' 
of party has driven out the spirit of Truth. Hence, ** thdse' 
outrages that have marked the history of Christendom, cruel 
and bloody persecutions for mere faith ; ecclesiastical tyran^ 
nybver thought ; suppression of free inquiry, and vieleni 
abase'of every new tenet." ^ 

And as' it has been in the past, so H must eter be, if har-^ 
mony df doctrinal beHefis to be the basis ef Christian union' 
— if agt*^met}t in the detaftls of ft ith iis to be held aetiie test^ 
of<niri8tia»i fello#shjp. Itithfft ^higher s^te in'whkb-Wte'' 
hope, where ** we shalliJipe as we are secni jmd'kaow ft|kiv# 
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tfe known;" ^d where iimid the realitiea «ro«|id ut tben^ 
will b^ no change for error^ or mistake, but where according 
to our spiritual elevation, we shall s^e thi|[ig8 as God seeA 
them, and ^s they are — in that world, there will be no dis^ 
agreement ; men will see eye to eye, and the convictions of 
^e mind and the feelings of the heftrt will alike flow in de- 
lightful harmony. But so long as men live in this world,, 
with different moral and intellectual endowments and cuUiva* 
tion ; regarding things from different and often opposite- 
points of view, and accustomed to different modes of thought, 
they will adopt different views, and arrive at different con- 
clusions upon the same subjects. They cannot ui all thinga 
believe alike, any more than they can look alike, or see alike* 
A perfect doctrinal unity, therefore, entire harmony in de- 
tails of intellectual conception and conviction, either in Re- 
ligion, or anything else, is not to be expected. If, therefore, 
this must be the nature of Christian unity, — ^such its basis^ 
and suph the test of its fellowship, Christ's idea of a Church 
is a mere Utopian fan^cy that can never be realized— beau- 
tiful but impracticable, in^possible. Nay, a basis of union,, 
a test of disciplesbip hisis been established, which instead of 
bringing men into a closer sympathy, and harmonizing them 
more perfectly, will serve only to make their separation more 
wide and their strife more bitter. We cannot believe that 
Christ has established such a basis or test, and must look^ 
therefore, in some other direction, for the basis of union and 
the criterion of fellowship in Christ's univei'sal Church. 

And in doing this, it is clear that there is a necessity that 
we do not go into tfie other extreme, and in avoiding Scylla 
rush upon Charybdis ; in other words, that we do not, in 
abandoning the exclusively doctrinal basis of union and fel- 
lowship, disavow all doctnnal considerations^ and make the 
basis wholly moral. Thb is the tendency so apparent in cer- 
tain quarters in these days. A man, it is said, is to be fel- 
lowshipped as a Christian — no matter what he believes, or 
whether he believes anything, if he be only a good miBin ! 
We have no right to ask what a man believes — not even 
whether he believes in Christ, as a condition to fellowship. 
If he claim the Christian name and is a good man, we are 
to give him our right hand and bid him ''God speed, '^ as a 
Christian disciple, whether he believes in Christ or not. To 
require so much as that^ indeed, would be imcharitable. And 
we have lived to hear it seriously contended that a man 
avowedly an Atheist, but a good man and claiming to be a 
Christian, by virtue of his acceptance of certain abstract 
Christian principles, ia to be so acknowledj^ed and fellow-^ 
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m ' fkn&^Aip in OMU^ ClItMA. 

AHpfkii ' Wlnlt extravagant^ can go beyond tkis f 'Tiiertf 
ifi a frjeedom that degenerates into libertinism and licentiom^ 
iiess— «nd so becomes a worse evil even than despotisnt; 
And sGf, there is a liability which spreads itself into an un- 
scrtt()aloas latiiudinarianism — and so becomes, to say thtf 
least, as great an evil as bigotry. I know not that one li 
any more authorized, or any less a sin than the dther. I 
knoiii^ not that he who builds broad and high partition wMi 
Aht Christ does not direct, is more a sinner against truth oi' 
the world than he who would destroy all the land-marks of 
onr Religion, and overthrow all distinction between fkith and 
unbelief. I know tiot that it is more a crime to be too exact- 
ing of iaitb, than to be prodigal of it ; to guard admission to 
the Church by too many barriers, or to sweep all indiscri- 
lliinately away, and leave the Church nothing but a name!. 
That Chnrch, as Christ established it, means something. 
The union contemplated in it means something — something 
actual in its relations to him. It is to be a Chriitian Church 
— its covenant a covenant of faith in him and in his Father ; 
its unity, a unity of discipleship and love towards him. It 
is not to be an open arena, gathering into it all those wh6 
may be simply good men, without regard to their faith in tfaef 
Father, or their acceptance of himself, but a brotherhood of 
those drawn to the worship of the dame God, in a common 
a<;ceptatice of him as God's messenger and their master^ 
teacher and Saviour. Of course, then, before one can truly 
belong to this Church, or be entitled to fellowship in it, he 
must thus accept Christ and worship the God whom he re« 
veals. So much of doctrinal faith and unity is required, that 
there may be a basis of union, a platform, a common ground 
to stand upon. And, to us, it seems one of the most absurd 
things imaginable, for any one to claim for himself, or to; 
allow to another fellowship as a Christian, simply because, 
he is a good man, when he refuses to accept Christ as he 
claims to be accepted, as God's accredited messenger, or as 
bis own authoritative teacher — and hesitates not to say that, 
his life was imperfect, his teachings imbued with error, and 
his pretensions fanatical and unfounded. To accept such an 
one as a Christian seems only a solemn mockery of the 
name, and to make it meaningless and void. Let all honor 
be given to virtue wherever it appears. But for Religion's 
sake, no less than for consistency's sake, let not that be 
called Christian which is not so, nor our charity be 
stretched so fkr as to become folly, if not sin. 

What, then, since it is neither exclusively doctrinal, nor. 
exclusively moral, i$ the basis of Christian union, and the 
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tfiterion tif Chnstian fellowship ? l^o better answer can h^ 
giiren than in Christ's own words : ** He that hath my cott^ 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; an4 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father ; and I wiH 
love htm and will manifest myself unto him.'* He that hath 
Christ's commandments and keepeth them^-^here the whole 
fnatter is embraced. And what is the meaning of the temis 
ihus employed ? How much is comprehended ? How are 
we to have Christ's commandments and to keep them ? as 
abstract principles, inrdependent of him or his authority, ol* 
«s the authoritative teachings on right and duty by one em- 
powered to instruct, to whom we may confidingly listen, amd, 
whose cotinsel we may undoubtedly follow ? Evidently, we 
are to have and to keep them as his commandments. We are 
lo receive them from his lips as our teacher and Lord. That 
such an apceptance of him and his commandments is requi- 
site, is evident from the prayer of Christ for his Chtirch> 
already once alluded to : "Neither pray I fbrthese" — the 
twelve*—" alone, but for them also that shall beli«ve ow me 
through thetr word, that they all maybe one," Sec. This 
HB^ws that Christ contemplated the union in his Church, only 
t»f those who beUfivt on him, and hence, that ^ith tn him is a 
aeeessary condition to disoipleship, and under the sanctioB 
"tffhis authority as a messenger from the God who calls us 
to serve him, and thus teaches us how. In the words of 
Christ which we have quoted then, we must understand him 
saying, that whomsoever accepts him as master and teacher, 
rereres him and his words, and governs his heart and life by 
kis spirit and precepts, is accepted and blessed of hi|n ashis 
disciple. Augustine paraphrased the first part of these words 
as follows : ** He who has my commands in memory, who 
exhibits them in discourse and carries them into practice, 
who has them in bearing, and manifests and obeys them in 
actioii and constantly perseveres therein — he it is that lovetk 
toe." And this cannot be far from its meaning. We are to 
understand Christ as alluding to the spirk and power of fkith 
in him shed abroad in the j^art and sanctifying the Hfe, 
«ftther than to any more specific condition. He came to 
save men from sin. He does not design, therefore, in any 
of his teachings, or efforts in man's behalf, bareiy to give 
him a form of faith ; and simply to unfold to him discoveries in 
theology and the department of religious knowledge, as dis- 
<^veries in science are given him, that he may talk about, 
«iid wonder at, and speculate upon them. His object is^hr 
iiabler and more comprehensive. He speaks not only that 
A^ui may be instructed, but redeemed and sanetifiiad^ He 
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li^rft«oto»ly to op^tt' to manilie truth, bvtto Kft bim by 
Ua power &Qm earthUBess and the dominion of eril pasaioa ; 
1^ raise him from a life unsanctified^ seneoal, worldly, to a 
Ijib divine, spiratual, true ; to create within him in the de« 
^elopement of his higher nature, purer and nobler sympa** 
tbies, and worthier attachments, and more beautiful aspira-* 
tioos, and thus to form him into hie own divine likeness. Hb 
work, in its ultimate eignificance, is wholly a moral work«— 
looking to the entire purification of all souls from sin, and to 
their ever quiokeaing progress in virtue and nearness to Ged. 
Such being the oase, we are undoubtedly to umderstaadi 
him in the passage referred to, as meaning, that whosoever 
«qkuowledges his authority and accepts him as teacher, and 
lays Mi words close to his heart, according to his best under- 
standing of them, and seeks to obey him in the exercise of 
the riglU spirit, and in the developement of a holy li^, he it 
is— whatever may be the details of his faith— who will he 
a^ecepted, loved and visited as a true disciple. 

In this view of the subject, then, we believe we may saielr 
sest, feeling that we have the basks of that uaioA into which 
Christ would bring men in his Church, and the test of fellow** 
ehip in that Church. There can, it seem to us, be na ether 
basis, BO other teet. To make it less would be to destroy 
the distinctiveness <^ the Church, and to make it no more 
pecnliarly a Christum than any other kind of a Church. To 
«ake it more is to require what caiutot be expected, and 
what we have no authority to ask* Men wiU not think alike 
in all respeets*— as at present constituted they cannot. 
%ui they can wosship the same God ; they €0n aekoowledipe 
the same master ; they can claim the same spirit ; they ^m 
feel theiir hearts warnied with the same love, and their minds 
aAtmated with the same high and Boble purposes ; they con 
ftrive together to bear Christ 'i'l image and live according to 
his life and his commands. This is ground which all caa 
occupy in common ; where men of all sects and all creeds 
IMiy meet, and in mutual indulgence, clasp hands, and 
unite hearts, and dwell together in delightful harmony. The 
Catholic aiKl the Protestant can alike stand here* The Trim- 
karian and the Unitarian, the Presbyterian and the Baptist, 
the CaJviniat, the Arminian, and the UniversaHstt^all cnm 
meet here, and hail each other brethren, and keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bondp of peace. Would it not be delight^ 
ful to see this ground thus occupied ? To see all the dimr^ 
ing seete of the Christian world, instep of warring and 
fighting as now, banded together on this common platibrm, 
studying theif ^greoomiits ratber than thetr diiereaces, a 
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nailed Ckfittfaia host, marobiiig under the letdenhap ef the 
same masteri bmmftih the same broad and flowing bannef ^ 
tMivtog r<H* their cenmion watch-cry, '' In essentials^ unity, 
in npn-esaentiaU* liberty ; in all things charity V There 
would begki to be realised the suUime idea of Chrsst eon* 
l^ornin^ his Church, and it cotiid be said agani) as in the 
olden time, *' See bow these ChristiaBs loire <we aaether V* 
Who, in view of the blessedness of snch a time, will not feel 
loaa^ t 

<* How long, dear Sai^ir, oh» how long 
Shall this bright hour delay ? 

Fly swifter round) ye wheels of time> 
And bring the welcome day»'* 

Will you not do what you can to hasten it i tn what has 

here been said concerning the grounds of Christian fellow-^ 

ship, let it by no means be understood, though the detaila 

of doctrinal belief are repudiated as a test of discifdesUp, 

that we place a slight estimate on the importance of doctrine^ 

Or regai^ the details of doctrinal belief as in themselves ^ 

small consequence. The doctrines of Christianity ! Do 

people know what they mean when they talk of them as of 

small consequence ? What is Christianity but ''sound 

doctrine,*' in its fundamental and essential character, we 

mean ? We sometimes speak of robbing Christianity cf%t$ 

doctrines. We might just as well talk of robbing a tree of 

its roots, wood, sap and bark ! But when these are gone, 

where is your tree ? The fruit that grew on it may indeed 

remain ; but is that the tree ? Take away the doctrines of 

Christianity, and its dry and formal moral precepts may re«* 

main, but these are not Christianity, only '\is fruits* — and how 

much vitaliiy will they have separate from their present stocks 

The life of Christ might yet remain, but the means of un^ 

derstanding it would be ffone — that life having its chief s^[« 

nifioance as the application and developement of the doc<« 

trines which he tfliught. Without doctrines there is no 

Christianity, and its frtiits canriot be produced. From its 

doctrines came its morals, its motives, its sanctity ; they 

give life to devotioh, and strength to hope. They alone 

supply faith with itd objects, and, resting in the mind and 

sanctifying the heart, make the vision clear to see Grod 

and heaven, and all divine and beautiful things. Take them 

away, and the means by which Christ seeks to enlighten, 

comfort and redeem am lost. We fault no one for think'^ 

ing highly of doctrine aad its importance, or for zeal-* 

ously asseMing and defending what he beHeves Christ's 

doctrines to be, and <doing^ what he honorably' can for their 

extension. It is his duty, and we honor and commend hira 

for it. 
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The eii*or of t&oee who make the test of di0Gip1eihip Irheify 
doetrinal is not^-«s another has truly suggested^-that they 
hare too great, bat too exclusive a regard to tk>ctrides. 
They make details rather than fundamentals, essentials, affd 
forget that others have as good a right as they to interpret 
their master's words; and that they may be just as good 
Christians, perhaps better, though they interpret them dif^ 
fiirently. However important we may regard doctrines to 
be, it is not for us to say that one must believe just ais we 
do, before he can be a Christian. If he acknowledge the 
master and strive after his spirit and life, that is all we have 
a right to require as a condition to fellowship and the ac- 
knowledgment of his discipleship. 

While, then, we shall each cherish our own faith, and 
labor rightly and earnestly for it, let us allow the same freO'^ 
dbm to others, and strive to dwell in mutual fellowship and 
sympathy with all who name in faith that master's name, 
-and show the master's spirit, and seek the master's life, by 
whatever name they may be called— ^within whatever party 
lines they may stand. 



a OOOD DEED IMFBRISHABLE. 



6V t. LVMBABVk 

How brief is the life of the delicate rosd 
That loves the warm kisses of''May ; 

t'or scarce do its leaflets of velvet unclose^ 
Ere it withers and passes away ! 

l^ut a^ter the spoiler has spoken its doom. 
And it moulders in darkness and death, 

*rhe air still retains the ezqiusite perfume^ 
That it gave ere it yielded to death. 

Like the flowret*s, our mortal existence ui brief » 

And is like it divested of pride ; 
Its few fleeting moments of gladness and grisf 

Are ioon whelmed in etcmily*! tide. 
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ftai oh ! all the ^otidvai deeds We iMribriib, 
Shall live on, l&e the blosfto^'b perfiaiAe, 

And be treasured in hearts that are grateibl and Watm, 
liong after we sleep in the tomb. 

Then Mty sot th«t li&, though ite momeotp depart 

like the dew at the cemiDif of day. 
Has nothiiig to stay the fond hope of the hearty 

That would live after passing away t 

Each deed that we do for the true and the right. 

With a purpose unshaken and high| 
Is gcaven in characters living as light 
. In hearts where it never shall die ! 



FBLLOWSHIP. 



BIV« O. A. •XIMMBI. 



We are not about to discuds the nature and fertiid of 
Ohtistian Fellowship-^hat is a subject on which nlucb haa 
been ably written of late ; and perhaps it has been as fully 
discussed as the times demand. It is our object to say a 
few words on the general subject of fellowshif^. It is said 
ofthe early Christians, that <<they continued steadfastly in 
the apostle's doctrine and in fellowship." This fellowship 
was a necessary consequence of being really steadfkst m 
the doctrine of the apostles ; for all who have its principles 
and spirit in ^their hearts, must be one in feeling and purpose. 
Besides, seeing that they had one Father, one Savour, one 
ooiAmon home in heaven, they could not do otherwise than 
sympathize together and love each other. 

This fellowship is indispensable in a Christian Society. 
You will admit that where there is contention, and parties 
i^ve for opposing ends, their can be neither peace nor pros- 
perity. There must be an union of effort, or comparatively 
nothing can be done. Where parties strive against each 
other, they neutralize each other's exertions. A union ia 
repaired which win make all work together^ so that they wiH 
present, 'not only an unbroken front, hat have the combiaed 
strength of all. This fellowship is equally essential to true 
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peace. Take a fkmUy where love prevaihi^ and it will be the 
abode of happinescu They will sympathize together in afflic- 
tion, rejoice together in prosperity, and labor together in the 
duties of" life. So with a religious society truly united. The 
chords of all hearts vibrate in harmony ; they love each 
other as brethren ; they delight in mingling together ; they 
are disturbed by no fueling of strife, ill will, unkindness, or 
envy, and naught is heard in their borders but words of peace 
and encouragement* 

Again, this fellowship is necessary to the efficacy of 
preaching. When a people go up to the house of God, 
they should leave behind them all unholy feelings, and let 
their whole souls be given to worship, to hearing the word, 
to earnest prayer, to a careful examination of their hearts, 
and to the formation of holy resolutions. But how can they 
do this, if they have unkind feelings ; if instead of giving 
themselves to meditation, their minds wander on past diffi- 
culties with each other, or are disturbed by the remembrance 
of those difficulties? Hence, to such, the minister will preach 
in vain. He may utter great truths, warn in faithfulness, 
reprove with meekness, and exhort with all long suffering, 
but they will heed him not ; for they will hear him not. 

Again, fellowship is essential to induce others to join our 
ranks. What man of fine and tender feelings, of pure, 
Cbiis^iaa love, of warn^ and active friendship,^ would wish 
if>. JQ^n a society where there is strife ? Nothing gives a 
worse appearance than such strife — nothing exerts a more 
pernicious influence. The members of a society ought to 
be so kind, cordial, and affidctionate, that the world shall be 
constrained to say, see how they love one another. When this 
is the case, people will come to their ranks for the repose, 
t|ie q^iet and auction they promise ; they will come too, 
because they feel that a doctrine which exerts such an 
influence must be good, and calculated to develope the finer 
or more tender sensibilities of the heart. 

Again, without this fellowship a society cannj>t co-operate 
with the minister. He wants, not the co-operation of a part, 
but of all, of every man, of every woman, and of every youth. 
Without this no minister can be in any great degree usev 
ful. By co-operation I do not mean simply punctuality ia 
attending Church ; but I mean hearty, faithful, uniform aid 
in carrying into execution all the great designs of the gos- 
pel ; in making it bear upon the judgment and conscience 
of the people. I mean aid m putting down profaneoeaa, 
^^^f gambling, dissipation of every kind; frtud and decepr 
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tion of everjr form. I meao aid in impressing the Gospel 
upon the young, guarding them against sin, and training 
them tip in religion. I mean too, by co-operation, their 
sanction of every doctrine and precept, calculated to destroy 
sin, and build up rirtue— a sanctioh given not only in Ian* 
guage, but in a holy Ufo. Tbis is what | mean when I speak 
of the co-operation of the people. , Now, ^ow can this be 
given where a society, is divided and contentious ? It cannot 
'^^it never was — it never can be. ^ut Without this, what can 
a preacher accomplish ? 

A celebrated minister, who was airways successful in his 
labor, was once asked, in what consisted the secret of his 
success ? "I will tell you,** he replied, ** iaa few words. 
It is the co-operation of my people. They second my exet" 
tions^^they sanction my preaching — they speak in my favor 
'^hey labor with me." And so it is, unless a minister has 
the ready, cheerfuL hearty concurrence of his people, he 
can do nothing. I know societies are some^^nes disposed 
to say to their minister, ''There is a good house well locat- 
ed — and there is a good choir of singers. Now, if you can- 
not make religion flourish, we think you are to be blamed l*^ 
But no man can make religion flourish under such circum- 
stances. The people must be with him in feeling and in 
labor, or he will toil in vain. 

In order to have this fellowship, certain rules must be ob- 
served. 1. Never set yourselves up as infalliable^ and think 
that all must come to you : let the majority rule. 2. Care- 
fully guard against all hard speeches ; for they wound the 
feelings, and provoke to anger. 8* Abstain from every 
practice which will, in any way, bring a reproach upon the 
cause ; avoid the appearance of evH. 4. Never harshly 
condemn a man for his faults ; but exhort him, and plead 
with him as a brother would with a brother, or a father with 
a son. 5. N^v^r make any matters conditions of christian 
ftUowship, €jzcept such as are absolutely eMential to its 
inromotien. There was once in this city a society, of anotb^ 
faith, wiK>ie terms ef felbwship were so narrow, thai th^ 
OQii^hMied to divide, until there were none led to divide; M 
is not well for a christian people to waste tbetr-tiiBe iii^ap)ifr« 
ting hairs ! By the observance of these rules^ soeietlestwitt^ 
always be united, and be free frdm the evil of slrlfii aad. 
contention*-' .':.■•. .-.ji. ..- 
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Ho Idtiger Mcrk ihy heart ibt win^ 
l''or thine it cam^ot^ l>e t * 

jUong n}nc<Q Hwas to another git^enV 
It cannot turn to thee« 

ttt Vain my parente chkle,-«<«ii ttnl 
"li^ott n\Mi with gentle word^ 

tn eyexy winnii^g tone of thinei 
Another*^ y^c^ is he^rdi 

And in fth wMditt i^oof 
Thy usolesfi lofe-worde li^ari 

It is that in my heait| the while/ 
Are cLwelling tones more dean 

New look upon hie ptetured fmHe i 
Look on hie manly brow ! 

And ask thy self ^ if one beloved 
By hivii could heed ^y vow 1 



{$di4^pom th$ J^, of thhU ReT^ J. Bisim^. h.] 

*' #or a 4ay in thy coartfi is better thaa a tbonsand. I bad rather be a door-ke^pef 
ill the henee of my Ood^^han to dwell la the ieah ofwtehediieetf.>'>— Pm.. buuiv, lOi 

In thii Fsttha, DavM ^l^resse^ straMg u^idttty^ to Attend 
ttbthe tomple or tabemaois, froaciwltkh it would Mem be 
hpdbeea kept by siekitei», the rebeltiott ofAbsakNil, wter^- 
Q# some d^Fessing event. In reflectiag on the joyfidhaeae 
of Gfed^B wwfMf, whea he- fovfnevly lireht ap to the talMr^ 
niMle^ li» exelaiaM, ^^Hdar amiable a#e tbjr tabemaelet^vQ 
Siead ef Itosti I my aoul loagetlii yea, «?eil.fttat8tbv fov'tlKN 
courts of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh crieth oMt tibr 
tbe living God.'^ Then he contrasts his condition with that 
of the aparrow and the swallowi which have a settled and 
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hnpoHanct of Dinne Worship, 9(J9 

tIeKglltfbl tesidence, while he is exiled from the altars ef the 
Lord of hosts, his king, and his God. The blessedness of 
those dwelling in God's house is considered, as they will be 
constantly praising him, feeling strong in his power, and 
continually disposed to ponder and obey his commandis. 
They will have in mind the ways to the place of worship, 
will so on from strength to strength in the Lord, while 
travelling toward Zion, though passing through desert and 
dangerous places, and will present their supplications wHh 

freat earnestness, when they come to the place that God 
as chosen. When there, beholding the joy of the worship- 
pers, the confidence and zeal inspired by devotion, and 
feeling their souls expanding with celestial fervor and glad- 
ness, they will declare with deep emotion, — •** a day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand : I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness." 

To improve the subject of our text and psalm, so as to 
'enlighten and verify, to correct mistakes and enforce truth, 
it will be useful to divide it into two portions, the negative 
and the positive. 

I. AH worship, or seeming worship, that is not heartily 
desired for the delight it gives while it is rendered, is fUBy 
«8 unacceptable to God as it is undesirable to the treatui'e. 
This, though apparently self-obvious and indisputable, and 
generally admitted in theory, is not recognized in feeling, 
nor adopted in experience ; and the sentiment is often in the 
heart, if not on the lips, so many duties have been externally 
fulfilled, so many temptations subdued, so many injuries and 
insults forgiven, and religion in all its forms so well sustained, 
that God will say, well done, thou good and faithfnl servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. But if these outward 
acts have not first been perfbrmed in the lieart and with 
«atisfhction, and with child-like compliance with the divine 
injunction, the pretended adorer has merely drawn near to 
God in show or seemingly, while his heart has gone after 
its covetousness. Deception in this matter being extremely 
common, it may be profitable to illustrate it by scripture 
examples. While the first pair were guiltless, or entertained 
just conceptions of God, they were delighted to commune 
with him; but when they sinned, and awakened their moral 
perception, they hid themselves, and dreaded his presence. ' 
Cain and Abel corroborate this idea. They made an 
offering ; one, in the spirit of gratitude, praise, and 
dependeitce ; the other, to avert wrath, or secure favor; 
YOL. VI. — HO. Tin. 33 
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.890 inporimc^ of i)mmc Ww^. 

imd becai^e \a9 oblati«n, mfide in a wroo§ <tm^^T^ w«f oof 
accepted, he was provoked. Pharaoh was coaMrained \j 
Iho miracles wrought in Egypt to confess the mightiness of 
Israel's God, and finally to p^ermit the departure of hi» 
people ; but this seeming obedience to God's reqUtiremeoC 
was destitute of heart, and therefore as iMifta^efcil to* 
Heaven, as painful fo Pharaph. The Hebrew tribes, 
tbougji on the banks of the sea and at Sinai they c^ppeai^ 
deliberately to choose Jehovah for their God, in their 
.wilderness journey frequently xlistrqsted his providence, 
disapproved of his service, and in their hearts turned back 
to Egypt* They were and are truly a stiff^nedced and 
TebelTious people r in time of danger and difficulty murmur- 
ing with the whole heart, though God's ouftstretched band 
and miraculous power have saf?ly carried them through 
innumerable straits; and m prosperity ready to beoome 
idolaters, as though Jehovah had ceased to exist, <or to be 
useful to them. This is too trne of man generally, and 
shows the strange instability of bis spnl's devotion. Balaam, 
loving the wages of unrighteousness, was ready to disobey 
God, and go with the messengers of Balak^ and ^seem to 
isorshtp heartily at the three altars ; though all he desired 
yprnis recompense for his divination » and Balak's sole object 
4fvaa to free himself from the dread of Israel. Nebuchad^ 
nezz^ar's golden image, the spurious worship of tlie Pharisees, 
4tnd the hollo w-beartedne99 of Paganish), all go to lovideoce 
Ibe uselessnesa of that homage which does not flow from 
Ipve unfeigned, and to show the joyleasness of times and 
.places devoted to religious services when the soulisunin' 
forested. The first point, then, i^ fully «s(abHshfid and 
elucidated by the scriptures, 

II. All adoration is acceptable to God, that sprtnga from 
,loi?e to him, and is fully as delightful and serviceable to the 
worshi|)|>er, as it is grateful to Heaven. This doctrine is 
plain as the first examined, and, perhaps, as little ^poaed 
to misapprehension in theory, though in practical and some- 
times in speculation, it has been doubted. Tliat pnan should 
jcealize great pleasure in worshippi^ God, whom, be lov^ 
,with all bis ability, is perfectly natnral, as God is perfection, 
,and whoever admires him sincerely, is co^uttantly making 
progression in wisdom, purity, holiness. To advance i« a» 
those heavenly graces, with growing loye to God and manr 
13 felicity, or happiness is unattainable ; and to suppose tbis 
course ungratetfv^ to man, or unacceptable to God, is, to 
queation tSe divine, <^a<4^ e^qperie^pe, Aist^ir^t i^^ ^o 
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d iicw d i MMoti. A braiNrtu , wben cBracted to ofibi^ Mi so«| 
took j«y m otflaplyiof with the requirement, thoagh hie 
affectaeii ibr Iseac did not at)ate ; but be was ooore dwpoeed 
to jieki- to his God, than retain bis ehild in disobe<Hei>cir. 
Here is praetieal erideifce of bve for God's aervioe, and- 
that it Is esteemed above all things. When Jacob dislrasted 
the dvme ftterhity, and relWsed to be com^ted, when hii' 
chiidren were taken from hitti) saying, all these things are 
against me, he had lost the true spirit of devotion, and^ 
forgotten that filial submission was the highest wisdom, and 
the^rmest peace. David in our psalm, and in other plaoea^ 
shows the warmth of bis attachment to God*s worship, and 
even to the place where he had chosen to be adored. N-o^ 
withstandiog ail his faults and follies, his soul most evidentij 
reposed deep reliance on the eternal Fountain of mercy, for 
when the three judgments were proposed to him for his sin, 
famine, pestilence, or flight before his enemies, be desires 
not to fkll into the hands of roan, but to leave hinyielf at the. 
disposal of God, because his mercies are great. This was 
the case with Hezekiah, who, when he was siek unto deaths 
put his sole trust in God, poured out his heart in prayer and 
sore ^quiry, and had fifteen years added to his life. Has 
trust, too, was in bis ismfailing Defender, when the Syriai» 
came against Jerusalem. Had not Moses loved the true 
God better than the idols of Egypt, or the splendors of 
Pharaoh's court, and the prospect of succession, he would 
iMt have suffered afHiction with the people of God in the sea^ 
and the desert. This may be affirmed, mtUatii tittitondtt, of 
Elijah, Elisba and Micatah, Job, Jeremiah and Daniel, Joba 
Baptist, Jesus, the Twelve, and their followers. Were these 
holy men, and this Son of God, insincere in their religion ? 
the persecutions they suffered must have exposed their dis* 
smolation, and blasted all their claims to holiness; but their 
story shows that their adhesion to God increased with the 
malignity and violence of their foes. Job had to contend 
with calamities thickly showered on his unshielded head, 
doubly aggravated by the reproaches of his wife, and the 
upbraidtngs of his friends. Elijah was compelled to face 
eight hundred and fifly prophets of Baal and the grove, 
together with the rage of Ahab and Jezebel, yet he fainted 
not, nor deserted the religion of Heaven, for he trusted in the 
God of omnipotent loVe. Elisba was mocked by the forty 
children, threatened with decapitation by the king of Israef, 
and jet he served the God of tore, and died in peace. Micaiah 
frrojphesied the truth to Ahab-, though a host of false -prophets 
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pr«<itole4 flittteriagly, and for hii o^dberes^^ ta Qed^s w^r^, 
was shut «p in prisoo, and fed on bread and water. 
Jeremiah was put in a dungeon, because his predictions did 
not suit his countrymen ; but he trusted in God, like Joseph^ 
and was delivered. Daniel prayed to God three times each 
day, while the windows of his house were ^pen toward 
J«rutalem, though I>aritts had made a decree that no 
prayer should be made for thirty days, but to himself, and 
threatened the delinquent with the den of Hons. Daniel 
r^ied on his unfailing Father, and was preserved from the 
jaws of the wild beasts. Those things are as true of the 
' others that are enumerated above, though time and space 
do not allow a particular detail. From all this it is clearly 
seen the sincere disciples of Jesus, the children of God, 
rejoice in the opportunity of worship at the domestic heartli, 
and in the public assembly, in the solitary waste, or the 
full eity, and feel delighted when the Sabbath comes with it* 
holy hours, aod impressive rites. If God's house be not ' 
pleasant to us, nor his worship delightful, if all places of 
amusement and gain be preferred, and no Sabbath bell fall 
sweetly on the ear, we must not flatter ourselves with 
esfoying the bliss of heaven, for it appears we do not love 
and cannot patiently endure his worship on earth. Another 
spirit must be possessed, another love take the throne of this 
soul, or holiness will impart no more gladness to the heart, * 
than wormwood and gall give sweetness to the palate. The 
matter, then, is reduced to perfect certainty, God cannot be 
worshipped unless he be loved, and cannot be loved and 
served unless the sinner be acceptable to God, and blissful 
to him who offers it. Be it then our deep concern to know 
how valuable a day in God's house may be to our soub, 
lirhether it be preferred to a thousand in other places. Shoold 
it be thought of little worth, let us tremble at our disesteem 
of God, and contempt of his holy service. 



Cheerful Music — ^The poet Carpani once asked his 
friend Haydn, ** How it happened that his Church music, 
was always of an animating, cheerful, and even gay 
description." To this, Haydn's answer was,. **I cannot 
Blake it otherwise. I write according to the thoughts 
which I feel ; when I think upon God, my heart is so full 
of joy, that the notes dance and leap, as it were from my 
pen ; and since God has given me a cheerful heart, it will 
be easily forgiven me that I serve him with cheerful spirit.'^ 
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lOuRiNd the last few years, I have met tfre Rev. Bft. 
Envious a number of times, at conventions, associations, 
dedications and installations ; but my acquaintance with 
him has lowered him greatly in my estimation. He is a 
man of talents, though not what would be called a popular 
preacher. He is a very fine scholar, and a profound theo- 
logian ; and his sermons are aH written with much care. 
Tuey are always able, instructive, and well arranged. In 
intellect and attainments, he is quite a superior man ; but, 
unfortunately he has owe great weakness. In this, it is 
Irae, he is not peculiar, for moit men have, at least, on0 
weakness. If we look oVer the list of the great men of our 
country, we shall find in the character of each one, some 
prominent defect. Son?e of thefn have a large amount of 
^elf-esteem ; some of stubbornness ; some lack mora} 
l^rinciple ; some* want fixeijness of purpose. The promi- 
nent defect of the gentleman on whom I am speaking, i^ 
tnvy. He can never enjoy what his equals or superiors do, 
I have heai^ him praise extravagantly, inferior sermons^ 
which were delivered by humble, unpretending men, and 
criticise in Onmeasured terms of severity, sermons of the 
iighest order of talents. To his eye every thing is sadly 
defective, which is done by men who have risen to any higa 
degree ©f eminence. 

I sat by him on one occasion, when a sermon of surpass- 
ing power and eloquence was preached by one of our moS^ 
silted ministers. It was a splenctid pr(>duction, mighty in 
thought, strong in language, admirable in arrangement, 
and noble in its aim. I was never more gratified. It 
Itemed to me that iX must convert every sinner, and 
convince every nnbeliever present, and kindle up a new 
!ife in every christian heart. It made my faith like that 
wfcich removes mountains, and I felt much as Paul did, when 
be went up into the third heavens. But during its delivery, 
Mr* Envious was a constant thorn in my side. He gave a 
tuifning commentary upon it ; and he sought to rim it to 
!{he Jowes^^ point. ^ He could see unsoundness in eve|y 

V«L. VI. — ^N0> V«l, 23* 
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mrnmeni, and tamenesa in every 6gure. The atyle WM 
infliated, the arrangement bad, the inferences faUe. More 
•beiild have been said on the first head, less on the second, 
and the third did not belong to the subject. Thus he went 
on, rendering himself ridiculous, by criticisms as false u 
they were puerile, and which were the dictate, liot of 
learning, not of judgment, not' of sense, but of pure envy, 
I<iw, captious, sneering, growling envy, I was ashamed of 
the man, and I could not refrain from saying, that when be 
oould do as well as the Brother had done, he might esteem 
himself a star of the first magnitude. I also told him, 
that he was not the first, man I had seen, whose envy 
of equals and superiors, was so great, as to destroy his 
judgment, and make him disgrace himself by unjust 
crittcisms. I expected to offend him ; but he deserved 
the rebuke, and I knew that I should be false to him, if I 
did not admiifiister it. I grant that I was out of patience, 
and spoke in a tone somewhat cutting ; but I was ashamea 
to see a man of real intellect, so disgrace himself. Besides, 
it was not the first nor the seventh time, he had annoyed 
me by his captious criticisms on sermon^ which he could not 
excel ; and I knew that he was daily lessening his influence 
by giving way to his envy. 

When the service was concluded, all united in praising 
the sermon. The praise bestowed upon it was general, 
both among the clergymen and laymen. I pitied Mr. 
Bnvious. He hung his head in mortification ; and when 
one of our nobte fathers came up to me, and said, '* Brothel 
Benson, that was a great sermon, and as good as it wa$ 
great," Mr. Envious, who was standing near me, dropped 
his head, looked confused, and walked away. 

Before the convention had closed its sittings, I had an 
opportunity for a long talk with Mr. Envious, and I spoke 
to him very freely of his carping criticisms, and of hid 
general habit of making contemptuous comments, while 
able ministers were preaching, and of slurHng their sermons. 
He sought to defend himself by saying, that some men were 
overestimated and some underestimated. '* There, '^ said 

he, ** is Mr. , who draws after him a great crowd wher» 

ever he goes ; and yet, his sermons never feed my soul } 
they have more fancy than thought; more poetry than logic; 

and there is Mr. , who is profound, learned and able, 

and yet, the people will hardly endure him, and he actually 
finds it difficult to obtain a decent settlement." But what 
Of that, I replied ? You are not to judge all men by one 
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M«idard. Besktet^ ft mma shomld b« eatiumted by what he 
fteeoBfipHsh^a ; aacl tkis very preacher, whoM serntoiM fail 
to meet your views, has been eminently successful for yeairs^ 
Hk talent, I grant, is difierent from yours, and differeet 
firom mine; but all men are not foob, and you must there-* 
(ore allow that be has talents^ and talents of a roost corh 
maading character. If he has not as much logic in bis 
haad as you have, he may have more imagination ; and if 
ooe of your sermons contains more real argument than two 
oi his, that does not prove him your inferior, if he can 
produce a greater impression with a small sermon than you 
can with a great one* We sometimes say, that men do a 
great business on a small capital. The remark is hardly 
jttst 1 for we ought to reckon the capital of every maa by 
what he does* Whatever will make a man useful, and give 
him influence, is his capital, whether it be logical acumeD^ 
fine tnste, brilliancy of mind, or anything else. 

All that might be very true, he said, but still he could not 
endure preachers whose Sermons had no great reeommehd'a<* 
tlon but their poetical beauty. But is not poetry useful ? I 
asked. Are Homer and Milton and Shakspeare, to be de<« 
spised ? What men have done more for the world than its 
poets ? I speak not of that which passes for poetry with 
some, and which consists of a mere jingling of pretty words* 
Preachers whose sermons are like such poetry, produce no 
deep impression, and have no influence, except with boya 
and boarding-school girls. They are mere nose-gay 
makers, without thought or talent, and of all things that 
occupy a pulpit, the least endurable. Sermons of a true, 
poetic cast, have thought, strong, commanding thought i 
and though presented without the usual mode of argument 
which characterizes most sermons, they produce a mighty 
impression. Every man must preach according to the 
qualities of his mind ; and to expect one of a brillianti 
tofwering imagination, who looks at every subject with a 
poet's eye, to be tied down to syllogisms and the rules of 
logic, is as unnatural as to expect an eagle to fold his wiagi 
aod turn pedestrian. 

Mr. Envious acknowledged that there was force in these 
views, and admitted that he might have beejn unjust in so^a 
of his criticisms. Still he could not be persuaded to be just 
to his equals and superiors. He could not speak of them 
without detraction. His. praise was always concluded with 
an allusion to some defect* The sermon was very well, hut 
--4hat but must always come in, for he had not a heart to 
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m4oY A bi^h«r*g high iitce«fB. I voqM M)r to Mr. fitt^ieM^ 
riiftt a jiic^ent passed upon men at fnuriaoeo wttk ^ 
gOiMMl judgment of tbo urorklf, only aenrea to ahov th#> 
MIy of him who p«aaea it. Bvaidea, it «ho<iid be remomboff^ 
e<l, t^at mtmy thinga comfotne to gtre a preacher powerv 
No preacher erer produced a greater aenaation in America, 
then WhtteBeid, and yet^ there la hardly a town m o«r 
oottA^y which itaa not a preacher irhoae aermoaa warn 
aaperior to hia. Wealey waa a preacher of great power, 
but hfa aermons are ordinary productioaa. Murray waa a 
preacher who had entire eontroul over hia congregation i 
yet hia aeriY^otia were characterized by brilliancy ratbvr 
than atrength, by aptness rather than depth. No preadier 
aheuld be judged alone by what he mays ; for he may hare 
a delivery so effective, a pathos ao moving, an wnctioti atf 
ioaplring, as to render ordinary sermona powerful. Emmr^ 
aon has very justly aaid : 

^ A nan passes for that he i$ worth* Very idh is all curiosity oqb* 
oeming other people's estimates of us^ and idle is all fear of remaiiiin|( 
unknown. If a man knows that he can do anything — that he can do 
it better than any one else---he has a pledge of the acknowledgment 
of that fact by ail persons. The world is full of ju<%ment days, «adl 
iato.ev«ry assembly thftt man outers^ io every action he attempta, h^ 
iai^ugea and stamped, '* Wba4 haih he done ?" is the divine que^^ 
tion which searches men, and transpierces every false reputation. A 
fop may sit in any chair of the world, nor be distinguished for his hour 
from Homer ind Washington ; but there can never be «ny dovbt cen^ 
Cetaing the respective ability of human- iMk>g» wh«n we seek the trutla 
Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. Pretei^on never feigned aa 
act of real greatness^ Pretension never wrote an lliiad, nor drove 
back Xerres, nor christianized the world, nor abolished slavery**' 



tlBADiN^w — * Readitig almost any fhing not abadut«ly 
Corrupt i3 better than reverie-^ better than entire stagnatkfli 
of the mind. Otter ce^aatioft of idea*, indeed, nearer tafeeti 
place. When books do not supply material of iise#l 
l^?ooghr, it will fee fttrmahed from other af>d more degrddlkig 
iewre^i^. "When the divinity ia* man s<oml>era, the anteal 
He^s.'* The man th»t read:9 not, i« necessartty volgar^— hitt 
fllooghtls irnd associations litecome gro^s. Intetfeetual &i 
§plfii«Aflifo is not spon<aneoti%^ it te the fruit of earefttt 
ted ^ttent enltare on arrurtgenial soil. -'■'■ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP REV. THOMAS WHITTEMORB. 



•T mwv, T. J. tAWTBrn. 



The task of writing even a sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of an tndiYidual still living and acting amon^ us, is 
confessedly one of no ordinary delicacy as well as difficulty. 
The ** lights and shadows " of human life are so perpetually 
changing, and most men have so many phases of character, 
that it is never easy to distinguish accurately between the 
essential and the accidental. The difficulty is much in- 
creased when we attempt to form a just estimate of one with 
whom we are on terms of intimacy, or engaged in daily or 
frequent intercourse. In this case, one can not be quite 
sure of being himself altogether impartial, and still less of 
being believed so by others. If he speaks of his subject 
in terms of high commendation, it will be deemed as flattery, 
the result of private friendship or some less praiseworthy 
motive. If on the other hand he speaks in terms of censure 
and condemnation, it will be set down to the account of 
prejudice or envy. Thus few living subjects of biography 
have the hardihood to challenge the utterance of ** the 
whole truth" concerning them, and few biographers the 
daring to utter it when challenged. It is one element of no 
ordinary magnanimity, if not of conscious integrity, to say 
with Othello, 

*• Speak of me as I am, 

'* Nothing extenuate nor aught set down 
*• In malice." 

And it is almost as rare for a biographer to do this candidly 
and impartially, as it is for the subject of biography to wish 
it done. 

The clergyman, whose name stands at the head of this 
article, has been now for more than twenty-eight years in 
the ministry of the reconciliation. During a large part of 
this time he has stood at the head of one of our most popular 
religious journals, and has thus occupied a commanding 
and influential position. Aside from his editorial labors, he 
has also added several volumes to our theological literature, 
and both as an authov" and a publisher has become widely 
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known throughout the denomination. A sketch of hid life, 
it has been thought, would interest and please many in our 
country who have never seen him, and perhaps never may, 
and who yet would gladly know more of one whose name 
they have so oflen heard, and from whose labors they have 
derived so much instruction. To gratify this natural desire 
is the object of this sketch. 

Rev. Thomas Whittemore was born in that part of Boston, 
known as Copp's Hill, on January 1st, 1800. He is a 
descendant of an old family in New-England^ and traces 
his ancestry back to one Thomas Whittemore, who is sup- . 
posed to have emigrated from England to Massachusetts, 
and settled in that part of Charlestown called Mystic North 
Side, and which in 1649 was incorporated as Maiden^ 
Among a large .family of children was a son John, who was 
probably born in England and came a minor with his father 
to this country, and having married in Maiden removed to 
Charlestown. Here he became the father of one Joseph, 
who in his day was an innkeeper, and who in turn had a son 
Joseph who was a house-joiner, and who, not to be out-done 
by those who went before him, himself had a son Joseph, 
who lived by some honest trade like his ancestors, and was 
the great grandfather of our divine. He, among other 
children, had a son Thomas, who was a chaise maker, and 
who luckily married one Elizabeth Rand, who is still 
remembered and honored as " one of the best of women." 
Thomas died at the age of 33, leaving his wife with an only 
son, Joseph, who, in 1794, at the age of 28, married a young 
woman of 19, named Comfort Q,uiner. They had tea 
children, of whom Thomas, the subject of this sketch waa 
the fourth. The good grandmother lived many years, to 
bless with her lessons of piety and religion and her holy 
living, both her son and his wife and children. 

Thomas was duly baptized in the Brattle-Street Church, 
Boston, within a fortnight of his birth, and when he was 
five years of age, his father removed to Charlestown, and 
established himself in the baking business. Here he con- 
tinued, feeble in health and not very successAil in business, 
till January, 1814, when he died, a poor but good man, at 
the age of 47, leaving a widow and seven children. 

Thomas, as a phrenologist would suspect from hid 
portrait, was not an over quiet hoy ; and to tell the truth he 
occasioned his poor father a great deal of anxiety; not that 
he was really wicked, but a restive, roguish, rambling 
youngster, who loved stories better than study, and play 
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far better than eithf^r, Should Rey. Mattbev Hale Smith, 
or Rev. Edwin F. Haifield» or any clergyman of their tem- 
per, happen to see this biography, I beg them to remember, 
that Thomas Whittemore was at this time no Universalisft. 
His father was a member of the celebrated Rey. Jedediah 
Morse's Church, in the full communion of which be died, 
and Thomas had all the a(j Vantages which a thoroughly 
orthodox education could bestow. 

' At the age of seven, Thomas was placed in one of the 
common schools of Charlestown, where he acquired all the 
education he ever received pnder a teacher, if we except 
three months at an evening school just before he was 
..twenty one, and a few weeks of private tuition after that 
time. At the age of 14, young Whittemore went as an 
apprentice to a morocco dresser in Charlestown : but dis-' 
, liking restraint, he was at his earnest solicitation taken 
home again by his mother. He was next placed to learn 
die trac^ of a brass-founder, but soon grew weary of this 
also; and being told that he must remain, he trusted in 
**tbe le^s of a boy,** and ran away. His mother found 
him at night, and persuaded the boy to return and the master 
to receive him again. But notwithstanding the lad's prom** 
tses to do his best, he soon grew weary and ran away once 
more. This ended his connexion with his second master. 
Still the mother continued true to the best interests of the 
boy, and sought him a place at the ladies' shoe making 
business in Lynn, that town of shoes and shoemakers. 
.Here among other apprentices he was contented; but his 
master was poor, and under the hard times in the darkest 
days of our late war with Great-Britain, it became neces- 
aary for bis mother to seek him another place. In this she 
iras foTtunately successful, apd apprenticed him to Mr. Abel 
faker, a boot-maker of Boston, to whom he was bound by 
legal indentures, and with whom he lived till he arrived •at 
the full a£e of twenty-one. 

Mr. Whittemore, as I have before remarked, lyas brought 
up in the faith of New-England orthodoxy, which in the 
first quarter of the present century was a pretty ^sturdy 
Calvinism, and it produced in this case what i has in thou'* 
sands and thousands over the whole country, a state of 
mind closely allied to downright infidelity. Supposing that 
the Bible taught the terrible dogmas of that creed^ he lost 
his reverence for that holy book ; yet \i% was ^\wj^9 a 
regular attendant at Church. This happened mpre, ho^" 
ever, through his love of music, than through any respect for 
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preaching, lie was connected for a time with the Choir of 
the Universalist Church in Charl^stown, and there heard 
the Rev. Edward Turner, who did sohnething towards win-* 
nine him back to faith in the Bible ; but the impression 
made was not very deep, and some difficulties presently 
arising in the choir, he left ^is church, and was soon after 
engaged on a salary to play the bass viol in the First 
Baptist Church in Boston. Here he continued for two <)r 
three years, and being once nbore brought under the influence 
of popular Orthodoxy, he was thrown back again into nearly 
the same state of mind as before. 

It was during the last year of his apprenticeship, that he 
became acquainted with the Rev. Hosea Ballou. Mr. Ballou 
had taken and occupied a part of the house in which Mr. 
Baker resided. Mr. Whittemore was anxious to make his 
acquaintance for the purpose of completing his English 
Grammar, which he had studied in the evening School 
before mentioned. He ventured therefore to call upon, 
him one evening, to lay the subject before him and so* 
licit his assistance. He was received with much kindness, 
and having stated the object of his visit, was requested to 
Write an article for inspection, when he should receive such 
advice as he needed. In a day or two he prepared an 
article of poetry, as a matter of course, and presented it. 
Philosophers tell us that the poetic was the first form of 
language, and they probably draw that conclusion from tb« 
fact that young writers almost always try their unfledged 
wings first in poetry. Mr. Ballou was pleased with the 
article, and after offering such remarks as he deemed 
advisable, he begged the favor of being permitted to retain 
it. Judge of our young bootmaker's surprise, when a few 
days afterwards it appeared in the poet's corner of the Uni* 
versalist Magazine, which was then in the first year of its 
existence, under the editorial conduct of Mr. Ballou. The 
gratified writer looked and looked again, but there it was 
all in print, and he was an author ! The sun, when he 
went down that day, had seen in all his course no happier 
heart than that of our apprenticed shoemaker. The publi- 
cation of this little article had fired his soul with the thought, 
the hope, that possibly at some future time he might be able 
to write for the press ! As people always feel some curi- 
osity About a man's first effort, I shall here insert the 
article referred to. It may be found in the Univ. Mag. vol. 
1. p. 184. 
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*' Rest, lovely babe, in this thy silent bed, 
Trouble cannot disturb the silent dead ; 
From sin and pain you have obtained release. 
To rest in mansions of eternal peace. 

Rest, lovely babe, no trouble, earee nor woes. 
Nor grief, nor pain, your mh.nt bosom knows , 
Jesus, the Saviour, bought you with his blood. 
Then conquer 'd death, and seal'd the purchase good. 

Ere sin had fuiil'd the infant spirit's bloom» 
Relentless death had passM his cruel doom ; 
fire grief had caus'd those precious eyes to weep, 
They were forever clos'd in endless sleep. 

Go trace the world from north to south, and scan 
The mausolea of departed men : 
Where will you find such purity as this. 
Such beauty, virtue, innocence and peace ? 

Po you suppose that this immortal soul 

In endless tofment will forever roll ? 

Dispel such thoughts, bid them disturb no more. 

The sfMrit rests on Zion's happy shore. 

Glory to God, for Jesus died to lead 
The whole creation to their ancient Head ; 
He died for all, for all the human race. 
To plant a smile of joy on every face. ^' 

The good understanding thus established between Mr. 
Ballou and Mr. Whittemore continued. Mr. Whittemore 
wrote pieces for Mr. Ballou 's inspection, and the latter often 
published them. It seems that Mr. B. supposed his young 
friend was preparing himself for the ministry^ but as yet the 
thought had not entered his mind. About this time Mr, 
Whittemore was employed to play the bass viol in Mr. 
Ballou 's Church. His salary was raised by the change of 
places, and besides he was now enabled to listen to the 
preaching of one whom he had come to know and esteem. 
At this point we may date the shaping of our friend's future 
course. Here he took much of his direction for life. The 
character of Mr. Ballou 's preaching is well known. It is 
eminently scriptural as well as logical; and it soon engi^ed 
the undivided attention of young Whittemore. His Sab- 
baths now began to be days of delight, and he looked 
forward to them more and more, with the most earnest 
expectations of pleasure. Every argument was heard and 
pondered; every word was listened to. In the course of two 
or three months he entered upou a new existence. The 

TOL. VI.— NO. VIII. 34 
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Bible ofiee more asmimed its pkce m his heart's &ith/ ani 
its blessed doctrines shed their influeDce over his whole 
spiritual being. 

About the time he began to attend the Universalist 
Church, Mr. Ballon asked him one day, if he did not think 
of preparing ibr the ministry. '* No, 8ir,"he replied, *< the 
thought never entered my mind." Yet from that moment 
the fiar came over him that hie should at last become a 
preacher. The more he thought of it, the more he dreaded 
It, but still it seemed to beeome more and.more certain that 
it would be so. Under this impression he began the study 
of the Bible in earnest^ and with the best helps at hi» 
command. He read Paley's Evidences of Christianity, and 
listened with the utmost attention to the preaching of Mr. 
Ballon, as I have before remarked. Gradually the doctrine 
of Christ began to open to his mind, and especially the 
great doctrine of the atonement, which is so lovely when 
properly understood, but so revolting as taught hy Calvinists, 
He began to see how beautifully the scriptures harmonize 
as explained by Universalists, and as before sa'id, he entered 
a new existence. The dread of being a preacher gradually 
subsided, and gave place to an ardent desires for that holy of' 
fice. During the summer and fall of 1820, he devoted every 
leisure hour to the study of the Scriptures. 

We have now arrived at a period of much interest in Mr. 
Whittem,ore*8 life. Though not yet twenty-one, he had 
formed his purpose, and just three weeks before he gained 
his majority he preached his first Sermon. This was in 
Ro^bury, where our friends were then engaged in building 
a meeting-house. His text was Rom. i. 16. *' I am not 
ashamed of the gospel," etc. His master endeavored to 
divert him from his course, and especially from entering the 
ministry among Universalists. When he reached the 1st of 
Jan. I^i, he closed th6 shop of his master on Saturday 
night at 10 o'clock, for the last time it devolved upon him 
to do it, and on the ne\t Monday morning we find him in 
the family of Mr. BaTlou, studying for the ministry. He 
was known to be poor, and Mr. Ballon had kindly lafd his 
case befqre some of his society, who generously furnished 
the means necessary to defray his expenses for one year. I 
mention this instance of genuine benevolence towards a 
deserving young man, and of sincere regard to the welfare 
of our holy cause, with the more pleasure, because it is so 
worthy of imitation. We have great numbers of young 
men among us now, of good character and promise, who 
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wooM gfaidljr 6i tiMiinaeyes ibr the work of the muiittry, if 
Ihey could bat be properly sustained. I sincerely wish th«t 
Universaltsts eouid see the propriety, I might say the 
necessity! of employing some competent teacher, who should 
devote his time to the education of young men of this class, 
and also of assisting them in tlieir expenses. 

Mr. Whittemore remained with Mr. BaHou only a few 
months, for in April Ibllowing, (18^1,) he received and 
accepted an invitation to settle with a Society in Milford, 
Mass. Here he formed an acquaintance with Loyics, 
daughter of John Gorbett, Esq. whom he married in Sept. 
ef the same year. Three months afler marriage, while he 
was absent on a ministerial exchange, the house he occu- 
pied was burned to the ground, and every thing belonging to 
htm was destroyed except his young wife, who was saved 
by leaping from the chamber window. The pecuniary loss 
they suffered was made up to them by the liberality of Mr. 
Bailouts society, and some other Univeraalist societies in the 
Heighborhood. 

After spending a year in Milford, he removed to Cam- 
bridgeport and took charge of theUniversalist society there. 
His pastoral relations with this society continued for nine 
years, when owing to the pressure of other duties, he 
resigned his office, but has ever remained a resident of 
the place. On his removal to Cambridgeport he became 
joint editor of the Universalist Magazine, with Rev. H. 
Ballon -and H. Ballou, 2d. His articles sometimes bore the 
signature of ** W,'* and sometimes that of ** Richards," 
by which they may be known in the nine volumes of that 
periodical. During this period his labors were frequent 
beyond the limits of his parish. He often gave evening 
lectures in Medford, Maiden, West Cambridge, Newton, 
Q^uincy, etc. etc. and preached both on the Sabbath and on 
ether days of the week, in many toMms in the neighborhood 
of Boston. At that time our cause was in its infancy even 
in Massachusetts, and this kind of labor was in considerabto 
and increasing demand. 

It was about the year 1823 that Rev. H. Ballo«i, 2d pro- 
posed to Mr. Whittemore to engage in making preparations 
for a History of Universaltsm. According to their arrange- 
ment, Mr. Ballou was to take the department of its ancient, 
and Mr. Whittemore that of its modern history. The time of 
the Reformation waste constitute the dividing line between the 
two. For the better performance of his part in this under- 
taking, Mr^ Whittemore commenced the study of ^e French 
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IftQguttge* Tbe Geman wonld bave b^en yailly itioi« 
useful, but of Ibis littie or Rotbisg was tbea knowD. It is 
perhaps inapossibie to form anj jast conception of the diffiool- 
ties which impeded every step in the progress of their task^ 
Hie field was quite new, and the materials which were ta 
form their novel structure were firs^ to be found, then mined^ 
and lastlj fitted to their respective places. Without a guide, 
much labor must necessarilj have been lost in the execution 
of their work. But I shall reiFert to this subject at a later 
date, when Ihe histories appeared. During the course of 
their labors in this field, Mr. Ballon brought out in the 
Universalist Magazine, Memoirs of Origen, Winchester and 
Chauncey ; and Mr. Whittemore also* published a Memoir 
of Vidler. 

In 18*26, Mr. Whittemore engaged in a written contro- 
versy on the distinctive doctrines of Unversalism, with Rev. 
Orange Scott, a Methodist clergyman, then of Charlestown. 
This continued for six months or more, and both parts were 
published in the Magazine. In the genuine spirit of our 
modern orthodoxy, which is always afi'aid of the whole 
truth, "Zk>n's Herald,"' the Methodist paper of Boston, 
subsequently republished Mr. Scott's articles, but tmiUed 
Mr. Whittemore's. Though Mr. Scott was the ostens^le 
author, it ought perhaps to be remarked that t)iis assault en 
Universalism and defence of orthodoxy, was ascribed by 
many at the time to the united labors of the Methodidt cler^ 
gymen of Boston and vicinity. 

In the autumn of 18^7, Mr. Whittemore made a journey 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he remained preaching to large 
audiences fbr several weeks, and received a pressing invita- 
tion to remove there and take charge of the society in that 
eity. This invitation he was strongly inclined to accept, 
but was dissuaded from doing so by his friends in Massa- 
ohusetts. On his way he preached in Philadelphia, and 
was also invited to settle there. 

In the spring of 1828, Mr. Whittemore became impressed 
with the thought that the interests of Universalism demanded 
a larger and more attractive paper than the Universalist 
Magazine. The name '* Tnimpd'* occurred to him as one 
peculiarly appropriate, for whether we ''sound an alarm 
in Zion," or " speak with an inviting voice, ^' a trumpet ii 
alike employed. This thought he communicated to Rev^ 
Russell Streeter, then pastor of the Society in Watertown. 
It struck him favorably, and a prospectus was issued. The 
plan was well received by tlw public^ but the proprietor of 
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Ih^ Mugnsttie refy jostl^ perhaps regarded the step a« 
ifiterferktg with his private interests. A committee was 
mutually chosen, who decided that Streeter and Whittemore 
should take (he list of the Magazine, then amounting to 
«bout 700, and pay its proprietor $1260. The two papers 
were therefore united, and the first number of the Trumpet 
was issued July 5, 1828. This paper haSr now continued 
Ibr more than twenty years under the control of Mr. Whit* 
temore, and frowi a subscription of TOO, has gone up to 
nearly 6000. It is but justice to say that it has been one 
of the most efficient magazines of the denomination. Its 
tdfttensive circulation shows how it is appreciated by tho 
public. Three months after the commencement of the 
Trumpet, Mr. Streeter retired from the concern, and 
received $1500 for his interest, Mr. Whittemore assuming 
aH the debts. 

In January 1830, Mr. Whittemore publishet) his ** Modem 
History of Universalism,** a work too well known to require 
any notice here. But having myself devoted much attention 
for the last ten or fiAeen years, to the history of our faith 
and cause, I must be allowed to express the increasing 
admiration I have felt for the variety and general accuracy 
of its facts, and the immense labor which I know the work 
must have co^. Of this work as well as that of Mr. Ballou 
I have taken occasion to speak in some of my reports to the 
Historical Society. 

In March 1881, Mr. Whittemore resigned the pastor- 
i^ip of the society in Cambrigeport. This step was ren« 
dered necessary by the rapidly increasing business of the 
Trumpet office, which forbade the proper attention to 
parochial duties. In May following he was elected a 
representative for Cambridge in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. It is no uncommon thing, it seems, for clergy- 
men in New-England to represent their fellow citizens 
in almost every civil capacity, and upon the whole I think 
them as competent as lawyers. Mr. Whittemore repre- 
sented Cambridge for several years, and did his town 
and the state honor by the prominent part he took in 
effecting a change in the third article of the Bill of Rights, 
or Constitution of Massachusetts. This article provided i<»r 
the compuhory support of Religion, that is, it made religion 
a matter of state, and provided for its support by law. Mr, 
Whittemore does not believe in total depravity as his Puritan 
fathers did, and therefore infeired that the support t^ 
religion might be safely entrusted to the piety and good sense 
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of the paUic. He roo?e4 the reference of pelttione tot « 
select committee, of which he was made chairman, a post that 
he held through three suc^^ssive sessions. The £rst yeari 
1831, the amendment passed the House hy a vote of 
two thirds, but was lost in the Senate. The next year it 
passed through both branches of the Legislature. The 
constitution required that it should pass both branches a 
second year, which was done in 1833. It was then submitted 
to the people, and was adooted by a large majority, and thiui 
religion in Massachusetts oecame free. 

In 1832 came out the 1st edition of his '* Notes and ilhis- 
trations of the Parables." This was carefully revised and 
much enlarged in the summer of 1833, and a 2d edition 
thus improved appeared in 1834. It is an admirable work, 
which immediately took its deserved place in libraries ^ 
clergymen and others, and has done much towards correcting 
public opinion on these portions of scripture. In November 
1833 he held an oral discussion in Danvers with the Rev. 
Mr. Braman, the orthodox clergyman of that place. This 
was published in a pamphlet. My present impression is that 
Mr. waman did not well understand the task he assumed. 
The discussion occupied but a single day. About this time 
Mr. Whittemore commenced a series of labors, continued for 
more than a dozen years, as a Temperance Lecturer. Ja 
town-houses, city-halls, meeting-houses of all sects, on 
sabbaths and secular days, his voice was often heard in favor 
of this good cause. Few men in Massachusetts iooin a 
deeper interest in this subject, or labored with more success. . 
And he desisted from his efforts only when disease admon- 
ished him that sturdy as his constitution was, there is still a 
limit to all human endurance. 

He preached the Occasional Sermon before the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Universalists in 1836, and in 1837 
l^fore the U. S. Convention in Philadelphia. During 1839, 
besides other duties, he prepared **The Plain Guide to 
Universalism," which was published the following year. It 
was designed as a popular work, and its plan embraced a 
large range of topics. It is not so elaborate as I eould 
wii&, but perhaps it has done its work still better than if it 
had been so. Few books have sold so extensively, ten or 
twelve thousand copies having been disposed of since its 
first publication. It has undoubtedly done much good. « 

The ''Songsof Zion«"on which he had been laboring 
for two years or more, appeared in 1836. It is a book m 
Church Music of 360 pp. and many of the tunes «m) 
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ftntlmiis are bit own eompomtion. In the ftU of 1841, 1m 
•ho pttbliahed the ^'Godpel Hennonist,'* another book of 
ahiireh music the aame size» and like the former conti^iog 
many original pieces. During 1842 there appeared his First 
Book, and in 1843 his Second Book of '^Conference HymnSt" 
In 1844 he also published his '^ Sunday School Choir," a 
book consisting of services, tunes and hymns for Sunday 
Sehoob. This may be regarded as Mr. Whittemore's 
musical period, though from his youth he has been rery 
fond of church music. 

The years of 1845 and 46 were marked to the subject of 
this notice, by disease and suffering little felt by him before^ 
Dyspeptic, and suffering from a disturbed action of the 
heart, l^is mind was oflen clouded by gloom, and death 
seemed rapidly and certainly approaching. Nor was this 
any hallucination. His friends also saw with alarm the 
iBPoads that disease was making upon him, and looked 
forward to the time, apparently not distant, when his Hfo 
and labors would close. During this period,, in which 
serere afflictions added strength to dbease, he made every 
|Mreparation in his power for an event that appeared certain $ 
and among other things gave written directions for hisfamilyi 
arranged his various papers^ and particularly those de« 
signed to be wrought into a new edition of his History of 
Uttiver8alism,'and put all his afiairs in such a state as seemed 
best calculated to promote the welfare of those he was to 
leave behind him. It was during the worst part of this 
period, he was obliged to desist for three or four months 
from preaching, and with this exception he has performed 
the duties of the pulpit almost every sabbath since he entered 
the ministry. But though unable to preach, he did not 
cease to lalK>r for Universalism. He still continued to edit 
^e Trumpet, and about the middle of 1846 commenced a 
series of articles on the Book of Revelation. These subset 
quently ripened into a volume, which appeared at the 
eommeneement of 1848. It may be regarded as the most 
simple and natural commentary on that difficult book. It is 
emphatically a Scriphtrai exposition ; for Scripture phraaa* 
iAogy is constantly employed to explain the Revelation. It 
has met with fovorable notices from the *' Chri^ian Exarai* 
B«r,'* the ''Universalist Quarterly," and our papers kt 
general. 

Besides serving Cambridge as a Representative for five 
years, Mr. Whittemore was employed as one of the Select-* 
men of the town ; and since Cambridge became a City^ he 
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\m held the ^fllce of Aldeman. He it also PresideAt of 
the Cambridge Bank, an office he has held lor several jeMr» 
From a runaway apprentice he has become a highly respee* 
table and respected man. 

I have but a word more to say on this part of my subject. 
The mother of Mr. Whittemore died in 1830, but then shd 
had lived to see her once wayward boy a staid and prosper^ 
ous man. His brothers and sisters have, with the exception 
of the eldest and youngest, all passed through that mysteri* 
ous change we call death.' Mr. Whittemore himself has a 
family of eight children, and a third generation is beginning 
to rise around him. His health is much improved, and there 
is a prospect that his life and usefulness may be long con** 
tinned to the denomination and the world. 

Having thus glanced at the principal events of Mr. Whit» 
temore'e life, I now propose to enter upon the more delicate 
part of my subject, and offer some remarks upon his char^ 
acter. Aider what I have already said, it must be unnecessary 
for me to add that we meet here with great activity> and 
energy. Mr. Whittemore 's life has been strikingly active. 
His industry is untiring. No man perhaps in the denomina^ 
tion, and few in the country, have during the same time 
aecomplished more than he. One needs but to turn to the 
filesofthe ''Universalist Magazine" and of the *' Trumpet,'* 
in order to see how great his industry has been in this depart*^ 
ment of his labor. Besides this, he is the author of several 
volumes, as the '^Modern History of Universalism," ^'Notee 
and Illustrations of the Parables," **The Plain Guide to 
Universalism, " and ^'Exposition of the book of Revelation," 
besides numerous smaller works in the shape of tracts, 
sermons, etc. etc. and a variety of musical works. His 
History of Universalism has already undergone a careftri 
revision and enlargement, and is, I suppose, nearly ready 
for the press. His indomitable energy is seen in the readi* 
ness with which he undertakes the most difficult tasks, and 
the unyielding perseverance with which he prosecutes them 
Id a favorable issue. That he is unprepared by previous 
fliiidy is a matter of no consequence whatsoever. He 
prepares himself, and goes on with his work. I have been 
expecting that in the midst of all his other labors, he would 
iittdy Greek and Hebrew for the purpose of writing a Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, or perhaps the whole Bible j 
and he will probably do it on this suggestion, even though 
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tke project never occurred to htm before. He carries the 
same activity and enersy into every department of life. 
Whether he eats or works, or walks or preaches, he' has the 
foculty of doing it ''with all his might." This is one of the 
secrets of his success. Thus he was designed by nature for 
an active and laborious life. He is perhaps a little below 
the middle height, with a broad chest and muscular ft'ame. 
His head is rather large, and indicative of very active 
powers. His temperament is good, and implies much endu- 
rance. This wou^ account for his multifarious labors, and 
his success in them. We see in him, what we so frequently 
meet with in New-England, an innate force of character, 
which no circumstances, however adverse, can repress, and 
which amidst difficulties and trials, rises superior to every 
thing tliat would oppose its progress. With a very limited 
education we see him by his almost unaided efforts raising 
himself to eminence. From a poor shoemaker he becomes 
an influential divine, and, incongruous and unexpected as it 
mar be, a man of wealth. 

It has sometimes been objected to Mr. Whittemore that 
his acquisitiveness is too active. On this point I wish to 
say a few words. There seems to be a pretty general im- 
pression among people, that a minister should never be worth 
ten sous in his life ; and great complaint is indulged when . 
one happens, no matter by what means, to violate the pre- 
scribed conditions. They usually manage in so economical 
a manner with their ministers that very few indeed become 
obnoxious to the terrible accusation of being rich. If Mr. 
W. happens to be an exception to the general rule, I think 
it but just to say that his wealth has been the result of ui 
exceedingly active and enterprising life. He possesses 
besides, what is rare in clergymen, exceedingly fine business 
talents. If he has accumulated a fortune, I for one heartily 
congratulate him. It makes him more independent, and 
increases his means of usefulness. Let any one reflect on 
the consequences to our cause in New-England, which 
would inevitably have followed from want of business talent 
and pecuniary ability in the proprietor of the * Trumpet.' Dis- 
aster would have followed disaster, and every misfortune in 
that establishment would have proved a calamity to our 

general cause. Still, if Mr. Whittemore has been unjust or 
ishonest, if his gains are the fruit of any thing but industry, 
enterprise and prudence, let it be made to appear, and I will 
unite with others in condemning him, as he deserves. But, 
if on the other hand he has gained his wealth by honorable 
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meaiiB, and emploja it wisely and liberaUy, as beeomes a 
man and a christian, who has reason to complain ? 

As a writer, Mr. Whittemore is distinguished rather by 
force than elegance. Neither his early education, the char- 
acter of his mind, nor his habits, qualify him to be ambitious 
for the artificial charms of style. He never writes without 
having something to say, and that he usually says in the 
most direct and simple manner in his power. The polished 
sentence, the rounded period, he willingly leaves to others, 
and strikes with all his force at the object before him. Per- 
haps some may think him wanting in refinement and grace, 
and others, I know, regard him as at times bolder and 
plainer than necessary. That he deals severely with some 
of his opposers is certain, yet with all this severity there is 
a frankness and manliness which challenges the respect 
even of his enemies. Then it is but just to remember the 
school in which he has been disciplined. He to whom it 
has fallen to stand at the head of the prominent Universalist 

{>ress of New England for the last twenty years, must have 
earned ere this to defend himself and his course. It has 
been no warfare for paper hats and silk gloves. The head 
needed a helmet of steel, and the hand must know how to 
grasp the sword and spear. Reflect, for one moment, on 
the Batcheldors, the McClures, the Cooks, the Matthew 
Hale Smiths, with whom Mr. Whittemore has been called 
to contend, and then tell me if the old soldier has not come 
out of the fight, with <;harity and kindness worthy of admira- 
tion. Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus ; Whittemore 
has been scarcely more fortunate in Boston. 

Considered as a preacher, Mr. Whittemore ranks very 
muoh as a writer. He has an indififerent voice, and the 
ladies, who are the sole judges in such matters, seldom think 
him handsome in person or graceful in action. His face, of 
which the likeness accompanying this notice is a very faith- 
ful representation, will speak for itself. But he who listens 
to him when he preaches, will find something else to do . 
than to admire or even think of his person or his voice. He 
speaks distinctly and without too great rapidity. He has 
nothing of eloquence in a higher and better sense. He 
warms as he proceeds with his subject : he speaks in earnest 
and with a natural tone and emphasis, and almost necessari- 
ly commands attention. His subject is generally unfolded 
in a simple and easy manner, and he never &ils to make 
himself perfectly understood. His style is simple and 
familiar, bordering too much, perhaps, upon the colloquial 
to conform to the higher rule of pulpit oratory, and his 
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illustrations are always chosen from common life, or well 
known sources. He aims at no elegance, but speaks like a 
man who has something to say, and goes about it at once 
and if earnest. His sermons are highly scriptural. H<b 
has little to say tfbout vhUoaophy, and seems satisfied if he 
can preach Christ and him crucified. 

During the recent outbreak of infidelity under the specious 
guise of New England transcendentalism, or the arrogant 
pretentions of clairroyance, he has stood like a rock, aiid 
repelled the angry but turbid waves that threatened to involve 
whatever came within their reach. The good temper with 
which he resisted those who thus opposed themselves, has 
been remarkable. Himself a sincere believer in the Chris- 
tian religion, he cannot but look with regret upon every 
effort to destroy it. He knows from his own experience the 
vast difference between faith and UQt)elief. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Whittemore is a man whose life and 
character deserve high consideration. I do not wish to be 
understood that he is faultless ; far from it. He has many 
faults no doubt, enough to spoil some puny characters ; but 
then they are overbalanced by many and great virtues. 
When in health and in the full flow of animal spirits, he is 
too humorous and jocose to be quite clerical ; and his wit, of 
which he hais much, is sometimes too broad or too caustic 
to be relished by all. He is supposed by some to be too 
much a party man, and to consult with too much exclusive- 
ness the interests of the denomination of which he is b0 
prominent a member. Perhaps it is so, but if this charge is 
sustained against him I hope I may be included in the same 
condemnation. He loves the truth and would promote it. 
God grant him a long and ever useful life. 

I beg leave to close this notice by the following lines 
written after having read the preceding sketch. 

SONNET. 

TO RSY. THOJCAI WHITT>MOBC< 
BT Mia. e. H. lAWTSS. 

Man of most rare and unrelaxing zeal-^ 

Pressing still onward in the path of truth, 
Thy manhood's prime fulfilling alf thy youth, 

In its full ripeness heralded — the seal 

Of faith is on thy life ; thy years reveal 

A brftve wnflinchiag heart ; an earnest love 
For Ck>d and truth, whieh weighing far abov* 
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All baser motiTe thy strong mind conld fe«l. 

Have sped thee on thine oft-times thorny way, 
And shed their light o*er many a darksome day. 

On then, nor falter ! let thy path be trod, 

What time thy Maker grants thee yet, with eye 
Upturned, and reverent heart ; then shalt thon die. 

When comes thy summons, blest of man and God ! 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



DsArTH or Rby. £. M« Piiro&KE«— ^This zealous and able minister 
died at bis residence in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 6th of January. 
He was one of our most useful and faithful preachers, and has left a 
name that will, live for ages. Next month we will give a biographieal 
sketch of him and the particulars of his death and funeral. 

iNSTAiiLATioN. — ^Rev. W. H Waggonor was installed pastor of 
the F*irst Universalist Society in Albany, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
20th. 

RusiGiTATioN. — ^Rev. M. £. Hawes has sent in his resignation to 
the Fitchburgh Universalist Society. 

DsDicATioirs.^ — ^Tbe new Universalist Church in West Townsend, 
Mass., was dedicated on the 5th ultimo, also anew Universalist Church 
in Cheshire, January 3d. 

OBDiNAT'ioirs. — Bro. £. Case, jr., was ordnined at Geneva, N. Y., 
on the 10th ult. Bro. J. W. Dennis, at Newark, N. J., on the 27th 
December. 

In the State of Michigan, there are four new Universalist meeting 
houses completed and dedicated, and three in process of building. *" 

BnooKiiTN, N. Y. — At a late Fair held by the ladies of the Univer- 
salist Society in this city, the pretty sum of $1,200 was received towards 
furnishing the new Church, when it shall be finished. We understand 
that the Society have already commenced digging the cellar, and the 
house will be situated on a much more eligible site than the old one. 

PuRLBT's SifiCDAT Pic-Nic. — ^Tbis is a new Sunday momiug Dape r 
issued by the proprietors of the Daily Bee, It is an excellent family 
paper, well filled with good and useful reading matter, and is every way 
worthy of patronage. It contains the latest news of Saturday night, 
and is delivered to city subscribers early on Sunday morning : terms, 
$2 per year. Published by Bradbury, Harmon fit Co., 7 State Street, 
Boston. 

Baptists. — In 1758 this denomination numbered 187 churches. 
According to the latest returns, they now number in this country about 
610,471 communicants, 8,016 churches, and 4,877 ordained mmistors. 

Methodists in England. — ^A late census of the' Wesleyan 
Methodists mekeB the number of that sect in Great Britain and Ireland 
to be 459,454 ; showing a j ee t e ti e of 4,861 maem l««t y«ar. 
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TB9TE AND FALSEHOOD,— BEUBF AND UNl^ELIEP. 

0T BIY. T. B. TBATBB. 



Proposition 1. The soul is from God: All true religion 
is from God : Therefore true religion is always in har- 
mony with the nature and wants of the soul — and whaterer 
religion is not, is false. 

Proposition 2. Truth, seen and felt to be truth, must 
be believed, whether openly acknowledged or not. There- 
Ibre there is no need for promises of reward on the one 
hand, nor for threats of punishment on the other, as ai^ 
inducement for believing the truth. 

Proposition 3. Falsehood, known to be falsehood, pan- 
not be believed, whatever pretence may be set up to the 
eontrary. No hope of good, no fear of evil, can get faith 
for it. These may beget an outward conformity, or an 
Inward effort and struggle to believe — ^but at bottom theire 
is no faith, but perpetual unrest and conflict. The soiil 
and the falsehood will not unite. There is no affinity. 

If these propositions are true, then all religion which is 

true, is fitted to sanctify and ehnoble the soul, to ^ive It 

freedom and developement, and aid it in its progress onward 

nnd upward to greliter and greater knowleage, puritjy and 

TOL. YK — ^no. IX. 35 
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spiritual strength. Whatsoever religions, doctrines, creeds, 
do not aim at or tend to this, but the contrary, are, there-' 
fore, obviously false, whether Pagan or Christian in name. 
This is a position whose importance Cannot be overstated. 
If a religion or doctrine is manifestly at war with the higher 
nature of man, in constant conflict with the noblest sympa^ 
thies and afiections of the human heart ; this seems proof 
enough that it is either wholly false, or adulterated with a 
large alloy of error. And the very fact that this strife 
exists between the soul and the creed, is a sufficient 
argument for a reconsideration of the whole question — for a 
de novo thorough inquiry into the authority of the doctrine, 
and the grounds of belief in it. 

No matter how long the religion or doctrine has been 
believed ; or how many wise and good men have believed 
it ; or how many saints have lived and died in it; no 
matter in what church or.in what book the doctrine is found, 
or supposed to be found. The faith of others is not your 
affair nor mine. What is it to me, who have acknowledged 
this religion, whether wise or ignorant, good or bad men ? 
They cannot believe for me, nor feel for me. And what is 
it how long it has been believed, whether twenty centuries 
or twenty years ? Though the first, it is no argument for 
its truth. It does not reconcile the radical and essential 
difference between it and all that I feel to be good, and 
pure, and divine within me. Here is the chief diffictilty. 
This religious doctrine or creed is not fitted to my better 
nature. Its teachings are in sharp conflict with tny lovo, 
my benevolence, my prayers, and all that makes me worthy 
of my own respect, and of the confidence and affection of 
those about me. I cannot believe it, then, because mf 
father and his father believed it. I cannot believe it because 
the church has believed it for never so many ages ; «t 
because it is the creed of all wise and good men &om tine 
beginning until now ; or because it is supposed to be; or 
really is, written in a certain book. My faith is my owb 
aflfair ; and it must be based on my own knowledge, or: on 
my own reasoning and investigation ; and to be securely 
established, must answer to the best attributes and holtosl 
desires of my soul. 

This is a point deserving the attention of all believers of 
•very nation, and religion, and sect. The same Being who 
made us, gave us also a religion, as a guide apd -m 
con^orter. He cannot contradict himself If he hasispiokea 
pne language in the nature of man^ in lk» facuUieif i^iMr 
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tnms and al^ctions of the soul, he will not speak another 
and contradictory in that religion which he has given as the 
companion, teacher and helper of the soul. If both are 
of God, then both are in chord, and respond to each other, 
vibrate in unison like octave notes. On the other hand, if 
the religion or doctrine is at discord with the soul, they 
cannot both be of God ; for God is not the author of 
confusion. But the soul is of God. The conclusion is 
plain. 

This, then, furnishes a universal and unerring standard 
by which all doctrines and religions may be tried. If a 
doctrine be o^red for our belief which wars against the 
the soul, against its dignity, its benevolence, its noblest 
sympathies and loftiest aims; a doctrine which if received, 
will make it mean and abject, indifferent to the suffering 
of others, selfish an4 unloving ; let us reject it unhesi- 
tatingly, though all manner of authorities be adduced 
to prove it divine and true. If we are told that it is in the 
Bible, even if we think it is, let us begin the inquiry anew, 
and review the proofs step by step. We may be mistaken. 
At all events, one of two things is certain : either the 
doctrine is not in the Bible, or the Bible is not of God — for, 
as we have said, God does not contradict himself, nor war 
with the soul, of which he is the Father. 

But again : Our second and third propositions show the 
folly and uselessness of attempting to coax or frighten the 
soul into belief or unbelief of truth on tho one hand, or of 
falsehood on the other. 

This is not only impossible, but with true religion 
unnecessary. I 'cannot believe, after investigation and with 
knowledge, what I will, but what I must. What is false to 
me I cannot believe, though I be saved for it ; and what is 
true to me I must believe, though I be damned for it. Hence 
the foolishness of all rewards and promises, of all threats 
and terrors, to produce faith, or prevent it. As though I 
could believe my right hand to be my left, if thereby I could 
come to much honor, or escape some great evil. If I were 
promised some great good, or if I were subdued by torture, 
or the fear of it, I might be a hypocrite, and say I believed 
what I knew to be false ; but the confession of such belief 
would be a lie, as well as the proposition to be believed. 

Galileo had demonstrated the sublime truth that the syn 
is the centre of our system, round which the earth moves 
in annual revolution. The church required him to deny 
this, and to call it a ''damnable error.'' The promise af 
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feourity, the fear of the inquisition, and dread of the tortiire^ 
made Galileo a hypocrite and a liar ; and he knelt down, 
mid declared that the earth did not move. But the faith of 
Galileo was not changed; and when he rose from his knees, 
his soul asserted its convictions in the words whispered 
in the ear of a friend : '* It does move though." 

This shows that fear and threats make, not truth false, 
but men only — shows that we believe, not what we please, 
but what we must ; not what will bring us gain only, but 
what will bring peril and suffering ; which, however 
dreaded, cannot change the nature of truth or the soul. 

True Religion, knowing this, does not seek the faith of 
its followers in this way, through threats, and terrors, and 
denunciations of horrible torments. For it sees clearly, 

First : That these serve only to make cowards and 
hypocrites. But God would not do this ; and religion, to 
be true, must be of God's mind, and aim with Him to make 
the soul brave and free, pure and truthful. 

Second : That if men are called upon to believe only 
what is true, it has no need to resort to these meansi. All 
truth is in chord with the soul ; and therefore, it is only 
necessary that the truth should be shown to be truth, to be 
of God, and sufficient proof of this presented, and the soul 
will believe of itself, without compulsion, and rejoice in 
believing; for the truth is its life and breath, its strength 
and growth. Hence the earthquake and the thunder, yawn-t 
ing gulfs and endleaa fireg^ are unpalled for, out of place, 
and wholly useless in respect to the soul and its belief of 
what is true ; and are never employed by any religion 
coming from God, who is the Maker of the soul. Such 
religion spends its time, not in threats, but in demonstration 
and persuasion. 

On the other hand, all false religions, as if conscious of 
their falsehood, and ignorant of the spiritual nature of man, 
begin and proceed upon the ground of compulsion ; and 
thereby prove themselves false. Satisfied, it would seem, 
that the gods which they announce, and the doctrines which 
they teach, are at discord with the better and divine nature 
of man, opposed to his highest love and holiest aspirations ; 
they seek to terrify him into a reluctant belief, and, at least, 
an outward obedience. Hence Paganism, with its vile and 
Monstrous gods, and its foul abominations, must have also, 
to get them accepted, its fiery Phlegethon, its three hecided 
Cerberus, its snake-haired Furies, and all the other acoom- 
Ikanimeats of horror and torment. Hence also CalviniaD, 
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With its awful and cruel god, its savage and revolting 
decrees, and other terrible and absurd features, must have 
also, to get for these any shadow of belief or seeming 
respect, its frightful devil, its tremendous hell, its shocking 
and endless tortures, as the penahy of unbelief and contempt. 
AH these are the necessary accompaniments of error or 
false doctrine, whatever its age or name. Without these 
the deformed monster would have died at its birth, or at most 
«Aer a few convulsive breathings. These give it a tempo- 
rary life ; because, through fear of them, the trembling 
multitude hesitate to apprbach and lay violent hands on it. 
It may seize them and crush them in its horrible embrace. 
It is better, they think, to give it room, and not irritate it. 
I repeat, therefore, these threats and terrors are always and 
necessarily the accompaniments, or rather the results, of 
such religions or doctrines. They are related as cause and 
effect. Either implies the existence of the other. The 
threats of devils and torments being given as the motive to 
belief, and we can determine at once the nature ot the 
doctrines ; or the doctrines, such as those named, being 
grven, we can predict, with unfailing certainty, that the 
threats and terrors follow. 

Wholly unlike to, and in direbt contrast with all this, the 
Christianity of Christ comes to the soul with its spirit God, 
the Universal Father, loving all with a never-wearying 
affection ; with its free worship, ennobling and rejoicing the 
soul ; with its wise and beneficent, moral government, its 
parental chastisements, and needful discipline ; with its 
dKviTie life of virtue and goodness, and the beauty and the 
wortn of it ; with its heaven of everlasting progress in 
knowledge and purity and blessedness, of growth evermore 
into the likeness and perfectness of Qod, — with these glo- 
rious truths it comes to the soul, knowing that they are 
adapted to its nature and wants ; and without terrors or 
tortures, invites belief, confident that so soon as understood 
and appreciated, they will be received with joy ; and 
thenceforth God and the soul be at-one forevermore ! 



Kindness in Conversation. — There is no way, says 
Rev. Horace Hooker, "in which good can be done to 
others with so little expense and trouble, as by kindness in 
conversation. 'Words,* it is sometimes saidj *cost nothing;' 
but kind words are oflen more highly valued than the most 
costly gifts, and they are always regarded as araoog thtt 
best tokens of a desire to make others happy." 
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RSASON AND REVBLATIOlf. 



BT BKV. J. L. STBYBlia. 



I MEAN Reason, not as defined by speculatists — hj tlM 
•ohool of Locke, of Reid, of Kant, or of Gallr— I mean 
Reason, as indicated by the general thoughts and actions of 
mankind — the human Reason of universal history-— of &eU 
I mean Revelation, not as interpreted by pope, cardinal or 
eommentator— ^not as pictured on the mental retina of Origea, 
of Augustine, Calvin, Paulus or Stuart — not as marre^ by 
theorists, cramped by mechanical criticism, cut up with the 
•ealpel and saw of Philology : — I mean Revelation in its 
broadest and most general sense, as intended by its divinely 
iHuminated authors, as bounded by G^desis and the Apoca* 
4ypse. Avoiding as much as possible the nicer distinctions 
«&d the teehnicai terms of 'Thilosophy" and '' Theology," 
[ wish to give plain utterance to a few simple thoughts <m 
the relation of Reason to Revelation. 

For many centuries there has existed a strong disposition 
in many minds to restrict, or deny, the office of hmtfan 
reason in religion, and as related to Revelation. Reasoa 
lias been represented as religiously blind, as ensnaring to 
the soul, as in league with the prince of evil. Others have 
eaid every thing in its praise ; have endowed it with iqfidii- 
Wlity ; have apotheosized it. It is no difficult task to trace 
these extreme errors to their origin. Men are prone to ibrget 
that truth is a unity. They break the compact that reni^ss 
it one, aod, making a part the centre of an idea, hold it up as a 
light for themselves and others to follow. But the fragment 
heLB no equilibrium ; it moves in a tangent, or zig-zag, is a 
deceptive guide, a falsehood. 

The authors of revelation appealed to reason as the 
tnterpJreter and judge of their instructions ; they knew of 
no other channel to the human soul than reason ; they 
expected their conquests by bringing unimpeachable and 
well-connected evidence to bear upon reason. This was 
especially the ease with the Founder of Christianity. He 
^dressed not the passions and superstitions of his hearers, 
t)iit their reason and conseienoe. He appealed to the scrip- 
tares, and to simple and well-known facts in the outward 
ematioii, that he might iUustn^ and ettfdrce hie lesioae. 
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Ani as he taught, so be instructed bis disci^es to teach. Read 
the New Testatnent and see how often the apostles appealed 
to men's reason; see what efforts ihey made, by the cUatioA 
of facts, to illustrate and enforce their teachings, to enligt^eA 
the understanding and invigorate the conscience. 

But by and by the simplicity of Christ and his apostles 
was forgotten. The unity of truth in respect to reason was 
broken ; reason's power for good was lost sight of ; its 
liability to err was made the basis of a course of action in 
respect to it ; it was declared to be natively and completely 
sinful, the chosen minister of the empire of evil. Clergy 
and laity shrunk from the name as contaminating ; the 
church hurled its anathemas at it. What was the conse* 
qnence ? This were a problem of easy solution, had the 
voice of history been forever silent. Heathenism joined 
hand in hand with the Church. The temples of the latter 
ioon strikingly resembled those of the former. The deep 
gloom of night took the place of day. The star which had 
risen so brightly over Bethlehem, and had shone so softly 
over the paths and homes of huaan life, the light and joy of 
so many hearts,--*-could now be seen but dimly through a 
haze as of blood ; and strange voices, the clank of chains, 
the ereak of prison gates, and the deep wail of agony were 
beard amid the gloom of the midnight hour. The reign of 
darkness was long, too long to contemplate in this place,—* 
but a better day was at last at hand. The human mind 
CiNild not be chained forever. Deep and sad as had been 
the trials of the night, equally deep, indestructible, had been 
the assurance to a few hearts, that the morning would aot 
fail. Wicklifie arose amid the gloom, looked around, and 
at last thought he saw streaks of day in the East. Huss 
an4 Jerome of Prague said it was dawnii^. Luther thought 
the heavens could not be cleared without a concussion of 
the elements. He raised his hand, and an electric sparit 
•hot across the clouds in a chain of fire. It thundered.-^ 
T'he Romish church shook from York to the city of the 
Cesars, from the Danube to tl^e Biscay. Reason came 
forth from the prison-house. The broad principle of the 
Reformation was the right of private judgment in religion, 
«»-^^ason individualized. It declared that in every man's 
bosom there is an active intelligence to read and interpret 
the chart before it, the Bible. Reason thus liberated, its 
right and sacredness thus acknowledged, it went forth from 
conquering to conquer. Europe was in a blaze. The 
^M^eUectuilt.nioml and religious eleinentsof roan were dee^ 
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dthrred. But the daj of reason's ifV<6edom was not then to 
be of long duration. The leading actors in the startling 
<k*ama had already accomplished more than they intended, 
more than they wished. Those who had rocked the Refer* 
mation in its infancy, and stood its sponsors at its baptism, 
united not indeed to strangle the vigorous youth, but to stint 
its growth, to narrow its limits, and to school it in many of 
the ideas whose origin had been in the night of Rome. 
The anathema against reason was now sounded from the 
new church as from the old. Human nature was declared 
to be void of all good; the voice of reason carnal, delusive. 
The Protestant denounces the Romish Church for taking the 
Bible from its members, doing violence to private judgment, 
locking up the treasures of the Lord by the hands of its 
priests. But where the wrong of taking the Bible from men, 
if their reason is void of good— is not the key to unlock the 
inspired volume ? The Catholic takes from men what he 
believes will make *' confusion worse confounded." The 
Protestant makes a boast of giving them what they have no 
capacity to use aright ; what will be as useless to them as 
a light to him without eyes, or a staff to him without hands 
or arms. 

It was because they had taken only a part of the truth in 
respect to human reason that men were presented in this 
strange attitude. They based their treatment of it on the 
faet of its fallibility ; ran to the extreme that it is vile and 
Satanic ; and by voice of council, by church enactment, 
called on the Christian world to join in the cry against it. 
This extreme gave rise to its opposite. There arose those 
who saw the error and injustice of this general outcry 
against the noblest faculty of human nature. They saw that 
it is this faculty, reason, that raises man above the brute. 
They felt its force within them. They saw its power in those 
around them. They saw the effects of its energies in 
history, in civilization, in learning, in the works of genius 
and of art. They considered its prospective career ; of 
how much it is capable by culture, by continued effort, and 
how important its office in every pure and noble enterprize. 
They could but pronounce it a most precious besfowment of 
the Creator. With their eyes open to its finite nature and 
its follibility, as well as to its powers for good, many here 
stopped. Their minds grasped the whole truth and kept 
their equilibrium : they went to neither extreme. But 
others had their eyes open only to the good fruits of reason. 
Oi^raged at the wrongs that had been heaped upon it; 
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iMViDg in them a heate4 aBtagonism to the old asd eitalN* 
lished ; gazing not on the whole field of inquiry— 4k«f 
deolared reason infallible, the clearest light shining on IfaA 
path of man, rendering all espeeial revelation useless. Semsii 
even went so far as to worship it as the highest intelligenee is 
the universe. As the Romish church and those Protestanta 
who defame reason, had gone into one extreme, the infiJM 
amd rationaliatic schools went into its opp6site. Each partf 
had in view, not the reason that God had given man, t^ 
human reason of fact, — but the human reason of a theoryi 
the conception of minds who were enslaved by superstitioa 
and a creed, or on fire with a radicalism without judgment 
and without aim. Each took a part of the truth for th« 
whole, and with them the fragment became a falsehood, 
delusive as an idea, fatal as a guide. Fortunate are thosa 
who can keep the mean of the two extremes, who run clear 
of both Scylla and Chary bdis, whose minds have sufficient 
capacity and balance to take in ideas full-orbed. Man is not a 
demon nor an angel: his reason is not to be contemned, nor to 
be clothed with the attributes of Divinity. History, which 
records his acts, and Revelation, which recognises tha 
powers and offices of his reason, will direct us aright in 
our study respecting him. The relation that human reasmi 
should sustain to revelation is an interesting subject of 
inquiry ; and if we will keep our minds free from prejudice, 
from all foreign influences, we may come to a satisfactory 
result. GK>d designed that they should occupy difibroflt 
fields of activity, exerting, not an antagonistical, but a 
mutual and co-operative influence. Reason cannot say to 
revelation, I have no need of thee. Revelation cannot say 
to reason, I have no need of thee. Those who think ta 
exalt the character and importance of revelation by dispar- 
aging reason, commit a fundamental mistake in religious 
disquisition : equalled, however, by those who think to 
magnify reason at the expense of revelation. Vain and 
presumptuous the attempts to break that sacred harmony, 
the marriage of reason and revelation, a union sealed by 
God himself Without reason as a substratum in the human 
soul on which revelation may plant itself and operate, it 
were as well that revelation had been given to the brute as to 
man. That the intellectual and moral powers must exist 
and operate before we are prepared to receive the commu- 
nications €i the prophets, of Christ and the apostles, it 
must be apparent to every mind of common discernment. 
No^ only would the ideas of the Bible be lost on the brute, 
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but let Hwin be uttered to the child before its intellectual 
aiid aioral energies have been called forth, and what is the 
resuh ? They might as well be spoken to a block of marble. 
Is, then, retelation contradictory to reason ? Were it thus, 
il wwM defeat the very object for which it was given. 
Revelation comes to instruct reason, to expand it, to give 
depth, extension, and clearness of thought. And like all 
true teachers, it comes as a friend, not as an enemy, of its 
pupil. God designed that revelation should act harmoniously 
with other instructors, — with the creation, with providence, 
witii our intellectual and moral faculties. As these came 
from God, there can be no antagonism between them. God 
is a unity, and unity and harmony are in all his thoughts 
and language. It is man whose ideas are in chaos, whose 
language is of Babel. If a religion comes to us breathing 
antagonism to what God has previously revealed in nature, 
reason and providence, we may know that it is not from 
Heaven — that it can claim no higher than human origin. 

What the teacher and the telescope are to the student in 
astronomy, revelation is to the disciple of religion. Without 
the telescope that student could not behold many of those 
heavenly bodies which are the theme of his earnest study ; 
he could read little of '*Uiat star-f retted Borne vthere ArcturuB 
and Orion glance forever,'* and countless worlds march in 
sublimest harmony, and roll their anthem through infinity. 
Without revelation to direct, vivify, and extend his reason, 
tkat disciple could not know many of the most precious 
religious truths — the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of mankind, immortality, the ceaseless bliss of all human 
souls — the most stirring and sublime ideas that ever broke 
upon the soul of man. 



Procrastination and Promptitude. — Undue procras- 
tination indicates that a man does not see his way clearly ; 
undue precipitation, that he docs not see at all. True 
promptitude and true caution lead to the same result. The 
wise man bides his time ; but when the time comes he 
springs to his mark at once. 

Parents who wish to train up their children in the way 
they should go, must go in the way in which they would 
train up their children. 
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ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 



BY Bit. HOSBA BALLOV. 



*<BlMi the LoMl, O my lool, asd forget not ell hii beiieitB.>* Psalm GUI. f / 

Let all things praise the Lord on high. 
Who rules the earth and sea and sky ; 
Whose laws the elements control. 
And all the planets as they roll. 

The Taried seasons of the year 
E'er to his holy will adhere ; 
And manifest the watchful love. 
Which sits enthroned in worlds above. 

When winter, with its icy chains. 
Wide o'er the earth in rigor reigns, 
And lakes and rivers lie concealed, 
And herds and flocks forsake the field ; 

And when the snow has robed the ground. 
And not a smiling flower is found,— 
A thousand comforts then appear, 
A large supply of richest cheer. 

The winter eve enjoyment brings. 
Drawn from unnumbered flowing springs^ 
And has its hours of sweet delight. 
Which welcome each returning n^ht. 

And when returns the balmy ispring. 
And open flowers their odors fling 
From fields and gardens on the air, 
All nature smiles, £or God is there. 

See, with his implements of toil. 
Brown labor wears a cheerful smile; 
While to his purpose yields the glebe, 
And in its bosom, takes, the seed* ? 



Sweet is the air the zephyr breathes,' 
And charming are the dpdniog leaves ;;- 
Enchanting too are birds which aing 
The honors of returning spring* 



'H 
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The Slimmer months, without delsvi 
With heat intense, and lengthened daj^ 
Accomplish now Jehovah's will. 
And the whole earth with plenty fill. 

How most inviting is the scene 
Around us spread; how bright the ^reea 
And yellow fields which promise fair 
A rich reward for labor's care. 

Now anturan in its plenty brings 
A larffe supply of precious things. 
Which fill our markets flowing o'er^ 
To feed the wealthy and the poor. 

For these sweet seasons of delight 

Let Him be praised who makes them bright | 

Nor let a day nor hour be spent. 

Without devout acknowledgment. 

praise Him who such goodness showSi 
Whose favor like a river flows ; 
Let gratitude each heart inspire 
With pure devotion's holy fire* 

Still greate/ mercies to our rate, 
From an exhaustless fount of grace» 
Flow in livinff stream forei^er. 
From God's throne^ a mighty river* 

When all was desert, drought aj»d sitti 
And life divine unknown to men. 
He smote the Rocx:» and lo, behold 1 
A f uU B^^\y for all the laid* 

Hear new the gospel's trumpet sound, 
From shore to shore the world around, 
Freedom from sin and death prodaini 
In Christ i^e gre^t ^Redeemer^s .naiiM^ , , , 

He who hath conquered death *nd sin^ 
And righteousness divine brought in. 
His sceptre p'er the yt^orld s^au swa^i 
Till all his enemies obey* i 

Let glory uato God be given, 
By all on earth and all in heaven } 
And nuufnthis holy worship be 
An evetlMtii^ jobile*. 
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BY Mr. PSTBB BBIISOB'S DAUOHTBB. 



The following extract from the diary of a clergyman, is 
80 like some of my waking thoughts, that I more than half 
suspect myself of writing them down while in the mesmeric 
trance. Father was almost afraid he should be suspected of 
writing them for me, but to me it would be almost a source 
of thankfulness, if such an opinion should gain credence; for 
he has that happy faculty of censuring without offending, 
which few have been able to acquire. 

Monday, Jan. ^9th. This being the clergyman's day of 
rest, gives me time for penning a few less sermon-like 
thoughts. Perhaps it will be a better rest from mental toil, 
than entire idleness. I have sometimes envied the privilege 
which ministers in or near a city enjoy, of meeting each 
other on this day, and by. converting some denominational 
book-store into a reading-room, or ministerial exchange 
office, gain all the benefits of mutual experience. Tet a 
recent visit to a city where this practice prevails, leads me 
to imagine that some evil lurks among this good. Perhaps 
I am unjust towards my brethren, but I have thought they 
were not entirely devoid of a species of professional jealousy, 
and if this suspicion is correct, they may be like some rela- 
tives I know of, who love each other very much, when they 
are far enough apart. 

Keturning recently from a convention, I was obliged to 
wait St few days in the city, and had an opportunity to meet 
many of my brethren there. To me it was a blessed 
privilege, — meeting my fellow-laborers in the gospel vine- 
yard. There were some whom I had never before seen, 
but with whom in spirit I had long enjoyed communion, by 
their written words and the knowledge of their good works. 
What joy it was to meet them ! There were fathers in the 
ministry, men of failing forms but strong hearts, whose 
aged features were the record of a well-spent life. Bless- 
ings on them ! They are passing away from us, but theit 
work can never pass away. It is in our hearts, it should 
be exemplified in our lives. I never meet one of these aged 
men without a feeling of reverence, which is akin to devo- 
tion. We should cherish tenderly these way-worn pilgrims 
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of the past, for not long may they tarry with us. Not long 
may their voices proclaim the message of the Most Higit ; 
let us see to it that we well deserve the heritage they leave 
U8, well supply their places upon the walls of Zion. 

Are our young men preparing themselves for a similar 
reverence when old, by a similar devotion to duty now ? In 
the activity of the morning, are they preparing calm thoughts 
for the evening ? Many of them are. Many of earnest 
heart and hand have commenced the gospel labor, and if 
their work be not finished at noon-day, will become to our 
children what those aged ones are to us* Would it were so 
with all. 

An incident of some interest to me, occurred the first day 
of my visit. Meeting no one with whom I was personally 
acquainted, I quietly took up a volume of sermons, and 
commenced reading, while I waited for Bro. S. to come in, 
and introduce me to the circle of our brethren. While thus 
sitting apparently absorbed in my book, my attention was 
called to a knot of busy talkers near. ** What a queer, 
looking old fellow !" said one. ** Country, you can see,"" 
says another, ** by the cut of his coat." ** And the awkward 
tie of his cravat," added a third. "Let us hear what the 
old chap has to say," said the first. 

Looking up over my spectacles, while apparently engaged 
in reading, I saw this interesting trio. They were very 
young men, and might have passed for clerks in a dry goods 
store, but for a certain semi-literary air, which left one in 
doubt whether they were college students, or poetic fledg- 
lings. One of them now stepped up to me, and enquired in 
a condescending tone and with a very patronising air, where 
I resided. Naming the place, he at once exclaimed, " Oh, 
that is very near where Benson preaches ?" "Father 
Benson is my near neighbor," I replied, in a tone which 
should have reproved his disrespect for the venerable man. 
"Indeed, there seemed so palpableanaffinity of appearance 
that ft was instantly recognized by my intellectual vision," 
observed one in whom I now recognized Bro. Grandiloquent. 

"Probably then you partake of his indifference to personal 
appearance," said Br. Prim ; " and want of appreciation of 
the ideal," added the third who now introduced himself as 
Br. Flowery. 

"Indeed, gentlemen, I cannot say I understand your 
references to my excellent neighbor. His appearance is 
certainly blameless, if taste and neatness are the criterions 
instead of fashion and foppery, and his soul is the home of 
true poetical feeling," I replied with some earnestnesse 
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"Bat you certainly cannot approve of his attempts at 
Rterature," said Br. Grandiloquent. ** His plain, blunt style 
19 positively shocking to one of any refinement, and betrays 
80 little admiration of the sublime flights of cenius. He 
appears scarcely to comprehend the superiority of more 
cultivatefd minds." 

** And you cannot think it is polite thus to caricat ure his 
guests,'* said Br. Prim. 

**The wild flowers of country literature are too thickly 
studded with thorns," said Br. Flowery, "for our reflned 
taste ; the more delicate plants of cultivation are preferable.** 

They went on thus for a few minutes, each evidently 
chagrined at the faithful portraiture of our good father, yet 
each revealing in every sentence its correctness. There 
was also an evident intention to quiz me, as they would 
term it ; insinuating that rustic taste was less discriminating, 
»nd that, perhaps, my defence of Father Benson was owing 
to an attachment to his daughter Margaret, " the rural blue 
stocking," as they choose to designate her, and whose age 
they hinted would correspond very well with my own. 

"Now, my brethren," I at length said, "perhaps you 
would like a specimen of country preaching. My text is, 
"Let your tsonversation be worthy of the ministry of Christ," 
and I leave you to hunt for it. 

" I have listened to much of your conversation, and also 
to that of some whose added years should have given them 
added wisdom. From it I have learned that ' Bro. W. is a 
very good man, but rather dull in the pulpit.' * Bro. R. is a 
smart preacher, but fails in his pastoral duty.' ' Bro. L. 
is very popular, but he is not a man to be trusted much.' 

* Bro. N. may get ofl* a fair sermon, but he is, usually, 
rather soft,' * Bro. K. means well, but he is too dictatorial.' 

* That Bro. G. would be more popular if he would let certain 
subjects alone ;' and that * Bro. A. sacrifices every thing to 
popularity.' After all this, you unblushingly accuse Father 
Benson of violating the rules of ministerial brotherhood, I 
have heard jests that bordered upon profanity, and witticisms 
that contained positive indelicacy ; I have myself been made 
the subject of very undignifi^ railery ; yet you say that 
Father Benson and his daughter write in a trifling and care- 
less style, unbecoming those connected with the ministry. 
Now, brethren, these things may be the result of thought- 
lessness, and, if so, the sooner you correct them the more 
honorable it will be to yourselves, the more creditable to the 
ministry you profess. Ministers have need of recreation as 
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well as others, but I bad rather see you rolling ball, or 
4aocing a cotillon, than to hear these idle jests, and this 
4etractioa of your brethren. You have each different gifUi 
mid many faults ; but if you wish the gospel work to prospot 
tlirough your means, you must each work in his own wfij 
and according to his own ability, and all work in unison." 

Just then Bro. S. came in, and, with his usual courtesy, 
introduced me to my brethren, among whom I found many 
of whom I had heard much, and for their improving conver- 
sation I exchanged the unpleasant subject; of my extempoira^ 
neous discourse. 

I am not ashamed of our ministry, or of its ministers. A 
holy work is ours, and many, very many holy hearted men 
are laboring to perform it. Their true words are daily going 
forth never to return, and their lives are daily exemplifying 
their words. God aid them ! and God bless them I 

But we have others whose dignity consists only in a white 
cravat, and, perhaps, a pair of spectacles ; whose wit is ip 
1^ continual (Strain of low jesting, and whose eloquence in a 
multitude of rapidly uttered words ; whose piety is only in 
their bibles, and too seldom receives a visit from them ; and 
whose idea of success in their labors is a good salary, and » 
well filled church. May such consider their ways, '* and be 
wise," that the work of the Lord receive no ill through their 



THE DEATH OF REV. E. M. PINGREE 



BY REV. O. A. SKINNER. 



This faithful, able and excellent minister, departed to 
)iis better home on the 6th of January, aged 33 years. In 
his death our denomination has sustained a great loss. We 
have probably never had a man of his years, who has 
rendered a greater service tor our cause. He had superior 
talents, both as a writer and a speaker ; he was a man of 
sreat industry, both in his study and his public labors, and 
He was as good as he was talented and mdustrious. Uni- 
versalism in the West owes as much to him as to any man, 
whether living or dead. His numerous debates with dis- 
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tinguished opposers ; his regular contributions for the Star 
in the West, of which he was one of the Editors ; his 
sermonsi which were bold, instructive and strong ; his 
judicious counsels in Conventions and AssociBtions ; his 
firm adherence to rules of order and discipline ; his exem* 
plary life and fervent piety, gave prosperity to our cause, 
which was as encouraging to our friends, as disheartening 
to our opposers. The eyes of all the prominent preachers 
of endless misery were fixed upon him. They knew his 
power, and they dreaded it. They put forward their strong- 
est men to meet him in public debate. They sought m 
every way they could to crush him ; but he was mighty, 
through God, in all his contests with them. Dr. Rice, the 
champion of the Presbyterians, a man who has devoted 
years in training himself for oral debates, and who was 
selected by his brethren to meet the celebrated Alexander 
Campbell in a public discussion, found in Br. Pingree one 
who could unravel his sophistry, return with a sure aim his 
arrows of sarcasm, make his abuse of us prove his disgrace, 
and not on\y demolish his strongholds as fast as he could 
buikl them, but establish in their stead the impregnable bul- 
warks of eternal truth. 

In ordei' fully to appreciate Br. Pingree we must not 
consider him merely in his editorial labors, in his public 
debates, and in his extensive travels to preach the Gospel. 
He was also a Pastor of celebrity ; and so faithfully and 
ably did he serve his society in Louisville, Ky., that it 
flourished under his ministry for years. How he accom- 
plished so much is a mystery. That he went beyond his 
strength is probable ; that his excessive labors hastened his 
death cannot be doubted ; and in commending his example 
to others, we would not advise any to overtax their mental 
or physical energies. To some, however, we may hold up 
his example without the least fear that it will lead them to 
excessive toil, either mental or physical. They are easy 
souls, and love to rock in the chair of quiet ; and though 
they are ready to take any pleasant place in the vineyard of 
the Lord, they are not willing to toil sufficiently to keep it 
well dressed. Hence they are always seeking a place, op 
asking their friends to make a place for them. Those for 
whom the Lord hath need will always find a place. It may 
not be by their mother's fireside ; it may not be in the 
oldest portions of the vineyard. There are thousands of 
lowns in our vast country where societies might be estab* 
ttshed ; and if those who are now staying at home, Waiting 

▼OL. Yl. ^NO. IX. 90* 
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for calls, would go into the field aod toil with manly zeal, 
thev would find no time for idleness. 

How was it with Br. Pingree ? When a mere youth, he 
went to the West. No society called him — ^no friends were 
^here to greet him ; hut he made friends ; he huilt up soci- 
eties ; and though his race was short, he was never idle for 
the want of labor, or hungry from the want of bread. The 
Lord has always work for those whom he calls. 

We have before us an excellent sermon delivered by 
Br. H. Jewell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the death of Br. 
Pingree, from which we must take the liberty of making a 
few extracts. They were companions in youth ; and if we 
except Brother Gurley, who was intimate with him during 
his residence at the West, and who has toiled therein nobly 
and faithfully, no one is better qualified to speak of him 
thi^n Br. Jewell. He says :— 

<* I. jf s a Youth. Brother Pingree was a native of Littleton, New 
Humptbire. Hie honored father bein^ a believer in God's universiU 
«j;ul efficient grace, the son early imbibed those sentiments. In ISSS* 
lie came to reside with a family of relations in the town of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, where I then lived. Although he was some three 
years younger than myself, we soon formed an acquaintance which, 
in the space of a few months, ripened into very strong and ardent 
fttachroents. • 

''There being no regular Universalist preaching in the vicinity, he 
was accustomed to attend the Confregationalist meeting with his 
uncle, while I attended the Baptist. We were both troublesome boys 
to the Orthodox friends with whom we then mingled. We often 
lelected texts and questions for the different partialist ministers to 
explain and answer. I well remember how the Sabbath School 
tea,chers, in the Orthodox church, used to complain of young Pineree, 
wishing that his uncle, who was a member of the church, would keep 
him at home, or convert him to the faith. But his uncle knew too 
well his matured mind and powers of argument, readiness and might* 
fp^ss ii^ the Scriptures, to have much to say to him 09 his f«|VQritf 
topic — religion. « * ♦ ♦ * ♦ • ♦ 

*' Thus things went on till the summer of 1835, when after having 
carefully considered the whole subject, and humbly imploring the wis* 
dom of Heaven, our departed brother conceived it to be his duty to 
p^pare himself for the ministry of Universal grace and salvation.'* 

In the second place, Br. Jewell speaks of Br. Pingree 's 
preparation for the ministry. 

** II. JPreparation for the fninistry, September, 188G, found oMif 
Indent and promising friend — already well advanced-— earnestly devof 
ted to his studies at the Methodist Seminary in Newbury, Tt. Pu^in^ 
his residence in that place, we kept up a regular correspondence. 
And it is a source of great regret to me now, that I have no^ some of 
those wam^fgl owing-ardent-— gospel letters— tbiit I might insert a 
H^^gv^ph \me to shQ,w from his own pen wh^t we^ tl^e, i^l( pei^«4w 
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the knowledge of the truth. IT he could be a humble preacher of the 
doctrine which he cherished with such delight^ it seemed as though he 
woul4 willingly st^crifice friends* and every worldly consideration. He 
was very studious — unremitting in his mental application; — and in 
addition to his usual course of scientific studies, he devoted much time 
to reading and writing on the subject of theology. At this school, he 
defended the faith of nis heart» though unpopular with all the teachers 
and most of the students. He distm^uished himself in the Lyceum 
and Debating Society, apd was ezertmg such an influence that the 
professors had to go in to defend their cause against the arguments 
and bold positions of our ardent friend.** 

Qn his ministerial career Br. Jewell thus speaks t-- 

** In the summer of 1837, Br. Pingree preached his first sermon iH 
the Universalist church in Bath, N. H. Immediately after, he visited 
tne in South Reading, Massachusetts^ where I was tnen laboring as a 
preacher. He had decided to go West. He preached one sermon to 
my people, and left for his new home, September) 1837. 

**Afler the space often years, we met again, in 1847, in Louisville* 
I fbund him, in many important respects, a new man. Change to be 
sure had been all the while going on with myself-— though we do not 
perceive the change that takes place with ourselvesi as we do in 
others. When we shook hands and separated in 'B7, he was noted 
for his extreme quietness and diffidence, though wilting^ and rather 
happy, to enter into an argument in defence of his religious viewa» 
But when I renewed his acquaintance in the West, I found him to be a 
bold) independent) confident defender of the faith ; quite as ready to 
give an invitation to canvass the merits of religious differences) as to 
receive one. The new and varied circumstances in which he had 
been placed in the West) developed this trait of his mind. And this is 
the proper place to conaider him more fully as a preacher. In the 
first place)he was a youth of a remarkably active, warm and penetrat** 
ing mind) clear and thorough in his perception, concise and forcible 
in, the expression of the great truths he had received. When he came 
to this countcy, he saw, at once, what was needed''— what style of pub- 
Uq communication must be adopted in order to ensure attention and 
leioure success. He laid aside) to a considerable extent) the practice 
df writing and reading his discourses, and prepared, generally, brie&) 
and depended measurably on the circumstances of the occasion for the 
Quiin body of the diseourse. 

^*> Having been drawn into a few public oral debates, and learning 
that much might be accompMshed in this way) in disabusing the publie 
mind, and spreading a knowledge of the truth, he * waxed valiant in 
the good warfare,' and became the most noted^ triumphant and cour- 
ageoua debater of the whole denomination. I can hardly credit the 
repoft, but I am told that he held more than thirty public debatef 
upon the i;rand questions that agitate and divide the Universalist and 
Partialist churches ! Several of these have been printed in book form« 
and will teach the faith he so faithfully) clearly and eloquently estab- 
lished on those occasions, long years after his mortal remains shall 
have mingled with their kindred dust. 

As a preacher, Mr. Pingree was clear and concise in his argumentf-* 
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)[>oint6d, and frequently ezceedinglv cutting in his portraitureft of the 
doctrines of the age — rapid in his dielivery, distinct in his enunciation^ 
happy in his appeals — fervent and afiectionate in all his labors. He 
had but few equals as an effective and eloquent pulpit minister. While 
Borne, who knew his feeble health, urged him to speak with less 
energy, thousands hung with jov and delight on the words of Gospel 
truth, as they came gushing forth from his earnest, glowing heart, — lei 
heart always ready to sympathize with the fallen, to administer 
l»ncouragement and comfort to the weak, but to rebuke with sharpness 
nil attempts at religious fraud and spiritual hypocrisy. ^ 

*< As a debater, he was honorable and high-^minded ; never permit** 
ting himself to descend to any low or unmanly reference to his oppo* 
nent, no matter how much abused ; he never attempted to take 
advantage of the prejudices of the people — but it was his delight to 
pour forth plain, searching, straight-forward Bible arguments, which 
not only enlightened but animated and converted the heart. 

**As a writer, Br. Pingree had few superiors* He was a ready thinker 
and a rapid writer. His labors have contributed greatly to enrich the 
columns of our excellent and widely circulated * Star.' For fen years 
he had communed almost weekly with tens of thousands, who will 
cherish his name with unwearied affection. But few men of his age 
have written more. He was uncommonly industrious in this respect, 
tt is estimated by those who have the best opportunity to judge, that 
bis writings would make thirty volumes of medium soe. 

*< And, what shall I say of him as a student ? Here is where he 
excelled the most, for here is where he seemed to be the most at 
home. He was a great reader. He had acquired a good knowledge 
of several languages-^^and was perfectly familiar with all the leading 
theological views of the world->-the grounds on which they stand and 
the arguments by which they are supported ; and no man understood 
better than he did wherein those notions were, in many essential par<» 
ticulars, incorrect. In the hour of sickness, he was sustained by the 
same truths, and unfaltering trust in Heaven's mercies, that he had so 
t>fien recommended to others. And he could say in the words of the 
afflicted Apostle, * None of these things move me, neither do I count 
my Itfe dear unto myself so that I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify th« 
Oospel of the ffrace of God. And now behold I know that ye all^ 
Among whom 1 nave gone preaching the kingdom of God, shalLsee my 
face no more. Wherefore, I take you to record this day that I am free 
from the blood of all men. For I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God. I have coveted no man's silver or gold» 
or apparel. These hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me.' 

" Thus lived, thus died our much lamented brother. May God bless 
bis companion and children, his relations, the people of his charge^ 
the ministerial circle of which he was so valuable a member, and tbtt 
church with which he was so prominently identified/' 
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MEMOIE OF THE UNIVERSAUST SOCIETY IN OXFORD, MASS. • 



BY BSV. THOMAS WUITTENOKB. 



The Uqiversalist Society in Oxford, Mass, was the third 
of that faith formed in the Commonwealth of MassachusettQ. 
The first legal organization took place in April, 1785^ ; bul 
the doctrine of Universalism had been preached in that town 
some time before that date. The attention of certain indi- 
viduals in this town was first drawn to the subject of 
Universalism, by the conversations of one Dr, Isaac Davis^ 
who visited that place from Somers in Connecticut. He 
was, at this time, an aged man; and it is said he had written 
a book upon the subject. We have never seen this book ; 
but these statements in regard to Dr. Davis are made on the 
strength of the testimony of the aged Universalists of 
Oxford, who were living in the year 1^7, a^t which time tbe 
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author of this article first visited that town, to glean all the 
facts which could be found in regard to the early history of 
Universalism there. 

The venerable Caleb Rich, remembered by many of the 
Universalists of this day, is to be reckoned among the 
earliest promulgators of Universalism in Massachusetts. 
Elder Adam Streeter and Elder Rich had both been Bap- 
tists, — the former a preacher of that faith. They began to 
preach Universalism before they knew that eminent defender 
of said doctrine. Rev. John Murray. Elder Streeter, 
perhaps, preached it, before the arrival of Mr. Murray in 
the colonies ; we are quite sure it was before Mr. Murray 
came to New-England. Elder Rich commenced in 1775, in 
Warwick, Mass. He probably had not then seen Elder 
Streeter. He became a Universalist by reading the Bible, 
by meditation, and, as he sincerely believed, by the guidance 
of the divine Spirit. In 1775 he was drafled and sent to the 
vicinity of Boston to join the American army ; but disliking 
such scenes, he obtained a substitute, and went himself to 
Sutton, Mass. his native place, where he preached for 
several months. He also went out to Oxford, and even into 
the contiguous parts of Connecticut, proclaiming the salva- 
tion of all men through Jesus Christ. In this way he sowed 
the seeds of Universalism in this region. He was unlearned, 
and his views were some of them undoubtedly not clear ; 
but he loved the truth as it is in Jesus, and according to the 
best ability which God had given him, he defended it. When 
he obtained a full discharge from the army, he returned to 
Warwick, where he was ordained to the gospel ministry 
about 1780. Mr. Streeter died in September, 1786 ; Mr. 
Rich lived until 1821. 

Such were the circumstances under which Universalism 
took its rise in Oxford. These early preachers of that 
doctrine can hardly be said to have had any particular place 
©f labor. They travelled from town to town, from county 
to county, and from state to state. Whatever the peopha 
were pleased to contribute for their wants, they gladly 
received, not as pay for their services, for they considered 
these as gratuitous, but as gifts bestowed on them as disci- 
ples in the name of Jesus their Master. In the course 0C 
time, however, it was found much more just and convenient 
for the societies to pay them in proportion as they received 
their services. 

In 1785, measures were taken to bring about the organ- 
isatioR of a Society in Oxford. There were a number of 
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UDiversalisU, priocipally inhabitants of that town, togetbmr 
with others who lived in the adjacent towns, who had 
for a number of years assembled there occasionally 
upon the Sabbath day, for the worship of God. Elder 
Adam Streeter had been their religious instructor, and 
they had supported him by free contributions from tim0 
to time. They regarded him as a teacher of piety, religion 
and morality, in the sense of the Constitution. This instru-* 
ment had been established in 1780, as the basis of the 
government of the state. The prosecution of the Univer* 
salists of Gloucester, by the First Parish in that town, to 
recover monies for the support of the Calvinistic clergyman^ 
on the ground that they were members of the old parish, 
led the few Universalists in different parts of the common- 
wealth, to form themselves into society relations, avow their 
principles, and declare the name of the teacher on whose 
instructions they attended. On Wednesday, April 27th, of 
the year named (17S5) a meeting was holden at the School' 
house on Oxford plain, at which the Universalists declared, 
that '' Whereas a number of the professors of the protestant 
religion, being principally inhabitants of the town of Oxford, 
together with some of the adjacent towns, have for a number 
of years past assembled upon the Sabbath day for public 
worship, and have attended to the instructions of Rev. Adam 
Streeter, and supported him by free>;ontributions from time 
to time," — they, in order to form themselves into a body 
corporate, or religious society, agreeably to the laws of the 
commonwealth, chose Dr. Daniel Fisk, Moderator, and 
voted '* to denominate ourselves the Second Religious 
Society in Oxford, and the Third Independent Religious 
Society in the Commonwealth called Universalists.*' 

Samuel Davis, jr., Collins Moore and Jonathan Davis of 
Oxford ; Ebenezer Davis of Charlton, Ebenezer Rich of 
Sutton, and Israel Stone of Ward, [now Auburn] were 
chosen a committee to grant certificates of membership, Uk 
case of the absence of the pastor. Ezra Conant was chosen 
Secretary. 

The Society then voted to adopt the Charter of Compact, 
or in other words. Constitution of a Society, which they 
had received from the Universalist Society in Gloucester, 
Mass. This may be seen in the Modern History of Univer- 
salism, pp. 364 — 367, note. This Society was called iht^ 
third of the same faith in Massachusetts. The fijst was ^ 
Gloucester, formed in 1780, and the second in 3oston, foRip;ie4i 
a year or two afler that date. It will be seen '^hf^t H^ 
object of the formation of the Society. was^tp.ffis^iU^y^s, ft 
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Militidii ai a distinct ^eligiou^ denomination, having A 
teacher of their own faith, to whom the monies they raised 
iihould bt paid ; and thus thejr proposed to enjoy liberty oT 
conscience, and protection from taxation for the support of a 
ireligion in which they did not believe. It became necessary 
bl those days, to keep an exact list of the names of the 
tnembers, lest they should be considered as belonging to the 
territorial parish ; and probably the names of persons werfe 
sometimes entered, who could tiot be relied on as faithfbl 
Mends to the cause of truth. 

To the Universalist Society in Oxford belongs the honor of 
having given birth to the body so long known by the naAie 
of the ** General Convention of Universalists of the New- 
England States and others," and at present called the 
"United States Convention of Universalists." In August, 
1785, the Society in Oxford voted to send letters of invitation 
to Rev. Mr. Murray and Rev. Elhanan Winchester, desiring 
their assistance, as public teachers, at an Association 
appointed by this society, to be holden on the 1 4th dajr 
of September next, at Oxford, at 9 o*clock, A. M. Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Winchester both gave heed to the call, 
as did also Mr. Rich from Warwick ; Shippie Townsend 
(layman) was present from Bostoti ; Ebenezer Sumne^ 
and Noah Wiswall, (laymen,) from Milford, with several 
other delegates. Mr. Winchester was elected Moderator, 
and Dr. Daniel Fisk, (of Oxford,) Clerk. This was the 
first Universalist Convention or Association ever holden 
in the United States. See Modern History of Universalisrti, 
pp. 343—364, and Life of Murray, Whittemore*s Ed. Ap- 
pendix. 

On the 16th of August, 1786, the society held d meeting 
for the purpose of appointing delegates to attend the second 
meeting of the Convention, which was holden at Boston ott 
the following month. The record is as follows : " Voted fend 
chose Rev. Adam Streeter, Dr. Daniel Fisk, Lt. Daniel 
Phillips, Samuel Davis, jr. Ebenezer Davis of Charltoii, 
Ebenezer Rich of Sutton, and Israel Stone of Ward, as 
delegates for this Society to meet at Boston at the Annual 
Association in September next." The most distinguished 
of these delegates, viz. Elder Streeter, was in his grave 
before the Meeting in Boston transpired. It is reasonable 
to suppose he was ih good health, on the day on which he 
Was chosen ; but on the third dav of the following month 
he died. It must have been a solemn meeting at Boston. 
One of the most popular of the preachers had thus beeA 
ifeidc^ii down. It is probable that Elder Streeter died 
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flUddeoly, 'of totne aeote fiflease^-^-there b a tracBtion tSsoA 
it was inflaounation of the bowels. 

We find tbe following aectioii upon tke records of iha 
Oxford Society. *' Whereas the death of Rev. Adfloa 
Sireeter, oar brother, and public teacher for this docietf, 
who died September S, A. D. 1786, rendered this Society 
destitute of a public teacher, and being assembled at a 
Society meeting ordered by the Select Committee at tbe 
u#ttal place of meeting, Nov. 3, 1786, — voted and chose Dr* 
Daniel Fisk, Moderator. Voted to direct the Select Co«^ 
miltee as soon as may be to procure for this society a public 
teAcher, whose instructioiui we can consdentiously attend. 
Voted, that the remainder of the present year's subscription 
be appropriated to the use and support of Mrs. Streeler» 
widow of Rev. Mr. Streeter.* 

Who preached for the Society after tiie death of Mr. 
Streeter, tbe records do not inform us ; but we learn that 
tbe Convention of 1787 met at Milford, and Lt. Abijah 
Harris, Joseph Davis, Samuel Davis and Ebenezer Ricb^ 
(tbe last, of Sutton, and a brother of Elder Caleb Rich,) 
Wf re appointed delegates of this Society, to meet atMilfor^ 
at the Annual Association on Wednesday next." This 
meeting of the Society was holden on September 3d. In 
1788, the Society made an arrangement with Elder Elkanab 
Ingdls, of Ghrafton, to supply them with the preached word; 
aiid in 1789, he was succeeded by Rev. Thomaa Barnes^ 
The last named father labored here for some time. In 170]| 
it appears he was pr^ent at the Annual Meeting, and on tbe 
vote being passed to re-engage him, he agreed, at osm^, 
to be their preacher for the ensuing year. 

The Society now began to think of building a house of 
worship. There were then but two Universalist meeting 
houses in all Massachusetts, viz : the small house nl 
Gclopcester, which had been erected for Mr. Murray, Mi 



* The following extract from the records of the Firtft Universalis 
Society in Boston, show that the fathers of Universalism in that town^ 
were not unmmdful of their duty to the widow. — " Sept. 12", 178«; 
Received of Shippie Townsend, John Stoddard, James Premiss, Jbha 
Page and Josiah Snelling, the sum of £16 4s. lid. as a coi^butioa 
from the Christian Society j in Boston, for the relief and benefit Qf the 
widow and children of our deceased Brother Adam Streeter» to be 
disposed of for said purpose, according to our best discretion, with the 
advice of the widow." (Signed) Samuel Davis, jr, Daniel Fisk. Mr* 
Streeter had the honor of dyiiuf poor; he had eonseerated all his time 
m4 talents to the gospel, and tnoui^ not of getting earthly wealtli. 
TOL. ▼!. — ^110. IX. 87 
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Sie Mmoir cf <fce XhiiwHoM Soctdji 

Aedleated on Christmas day, 1T80, and the house owned by 
the Universalists in Boston, which had been purchased in IIhi 
year 1785. At a meeting of the Universalist Society in 
Oxford, September 14, 1791, it was voted to bi^ild a house 
forthwith. Samuel Davis, Capt. Jonathan Davis and John 
Mayo, were appointed the building committee. Each sab^ 
scriber gave his promissory note to the building committee 
for the amount he subscribed, and the committee gave bondA 
to appropriate the money for the purpose for which iif was 
designed. The house was to be 46 by 43 feet, with a porck 
and tower in front, of the Tusean order of archhectttre. 
The building of the house was disposed of at auction, and 
was struck off to Capt. Levi Davis, of Charlton, at £271, 
though this included only the outside and not the lower floors 
or pews. The money was raised in part from the property 
possessed by the town for parochial purposes. The principal 
aubscribers for the meeting house were Capt. Jeremiah 
Learned, Capt. Jonathan Davis, Lt. Abijah Harris, Eben-^ 
ezer Davis, (of Charlton,) Samuel Davis, John Mayo^ 
Marvin Moore, Dr. Dan. Fisk, Thomas Davis, Elijah Davis, 
Learned Davis, Jeremiah Davis and Capt. Levi Davis, (of 
Charlton,) the builder. Soon after this house was finished, 
a bell, weighing 713 pounds, at a cost of two shillings the 
pound, was obtained. In the meantime, the services of the 
Rev. Thomas Barnes were continued, as a teacher of piety, 
religion and morality. In 1793, the Society voted to finish 
the inside of the meeting house, and the work was struck 
off to Mr. Simeon Hathaway, of Sutton, he making the 
lowest bid, viz : £237. At the yearly meeting in this year, 
the Society voted to have preaching one Sabbath in a month, 
and oflener if opportunity presented. Probably a preacher by 
the name of M. Coffin preached here, somewhere about this 
time. He resided then, we believe, in the State of New-York, 
and being at Oxford at the time of the Convention in 1 793, 
the Society used its influence to have him received as a 
delegate from the several Universalist Societies in the State 
of New York, of which there couldf not have been more than 
three or four. 

It may be remarked in this place, that the General Con^ 
vention met here in 1785; in Boston, in 1786, and in Milford 
in 1787; We conjecture that it met in Oxford again in 
1788 ; in Boston, in 1789 ; in Milford, in 1790. This 
would bring it round to Oxford again in 1791, in which year 
ise know it did meet in that town; and it was then and there 
that the present venerable Hosea Ballou, then a young ma»» 
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who had not be^n to preach, attended it for the first tioie. 
It met again at Oxford in 1793 and 1794, and has not since 
met in that to1vn»* It extended into New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and New York, before its modification into 
the United States Convention. In 1794, the Society voted to 
engage the services of Elder Michael Coffin for one half the 
time, who continued their minister for three years. This Mr; 
Coffin subsequently proved himself unfit to be a preacher of 
the gospel; and the Society in 1801, and one or two years 
subsequently, enjoyed the labors of those two popular 
preachers of Unlverdalism, Rev. Hosea Ballou and Rev. 
Edward Turner. Mr. Ballou soon removed to Vermont, 
and Mr. Turner was called to other scenes of labor. The 
Society does not seem to have prospered for several years 
forward from this time. They kept up their annual meetmgs 
and raised each year a subscription for preaching, and the 
other expeoses of the society; but it must be confessed that 
&e subscriptions were small. The highest would be, per* 
haps, five dollars, and aAer a few of threes, twos and ones^ 
the majority would fall below even the last named sum. 
The Society would have one Sabbath's preaching in a 
month, during the pleasant season of the year. The in- 
terestj of courso^ declined ; some of the leading members 
became disheartened, and finally every thing relating to the 
Society wore a gloomy aspect. Occasional preaching, 
however, was had. The Society was weakened by the 



* There is one fact in regai^d to this session of the Convention in 
Oxford in 1794, which has never been published, but which is certainly 
worthy of preservation. That voung man, Hosea Ballou, who had 
begun to attract the attention of the public, in no small degree, was 
present* Mr. Winchester who had just returned from England, was 
present, and was Moderator ; Joab Young was Clerk. Michael CofSn 
was there, and, perhaps, one or two other preachers. The meeting 
was holden in the present Universalist meeting-house. Mr. Ballou had 
sot been ordained ; he was not the man to push himself forward. Mr. 
Winchester saw promises of usefulness in him, and, although Mr. 
Bp,lJou had not requested ordination, he proceeded to ordain him. 
The delivery of the scriptures, and the charge were theh two services^ 
The first was performed by Mr. W. He was in a strain of high anima- 
tion^ and drawing to the close of the service, he took up the Bible, 
pMsied it to the heart of young Ballou, and said, ** Br. Ballou, I press 
t© your heart the written Jehovah.'* Then turning immediately to 
Eldiar Young, he said, "Br. Young, charge him." Mr. BallouSbegan to 
preach in the fall of 1791, and had preached about three years without 
ordination. He had not asked ordination, and did not know he was to 
be ordained, until Mr. Winchester commenced the peculiar servicei 
btloDginf <to rach a oeremoay. 
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wHUrawal of kn^rmbera who Kved in the neigliborific 
town*. Among the preachers through the time from 1810 
to 1826, were Richard Carrique, John Nichols, Joshmi 
Flagg, Jacob Wood, and Seth Chandler. 

In the course of time, the Restorationist cof^oversy 
afibcted the society, and produced two parties. Tlie 
clergymen who were present during this excitement, were 
Rev. Seth Chandler, (last named) and Rev. Ljrman May« 
nard. These men had not much interest in the cause of 
Universalism, and they shortly after joined the Unitarialis. 
The influence they exerted in Oxford, was calculated to 
lead the society to join that denomination ; but such an event 
did not happen. The principal members about these times 
were John Mayo, jr., Samuel Davis, Richard Olney, Stephen 
Barton, Charles J. Stratford, Davis P. Kingsbury, Cyrus 
Lamb, Nathaniel Davis, Eben Rich, John Field, Richard 
Stone. In 1885, the society voted to open the house for thd 
use of any denomination of Christians, when not occupied 
by Universalists. The Methodists worshipped in it for 
atmie time ; but about the year 1841-2, the Rev. Alvin 
Abbott, then of Sutton, was invited to preach a part of th« 
time. Prosperity seemed once more to return under his 
labors. The greater part of the fathers were dead ; and 
of those adjacent towns from which the Universalists united to 
build the house in Oxford, the brethren had supplied them- 
selves with the means of public worship at home. This 
was the case in Charlton, Sutton, Dudley, and contiguous 
parts of Connecticut. At the close of Rev. Mr. Abbott's 
labors in Oxford, the society invited Rev. Alfred Barnes ; 
this, we think, was in 1844 : he continued to preach with 
much self sacrifice for two years. The old temple, under 
his ministry, was renovated. It was changed from the 
high posts, galleries, and high square pews, into a house of 
modern finish ; the basement is used for mercantile and 
mechanical purposes. The chapel is beautifully frescoed, 
and the pulpit is a rich one of black walnut. The re-dedica* 
tion took place in May, 1846, and the excellent pastor, Rev. 
A. Barnes, resigned his charge the following week ; thus 
verifying the proverb, " a new church brings a new min- 
ister." His successor was Rev. R. M. Byram, who 
continued two years, after whom Rev. Jacob Baker, 
residing in the adjoining town of Dudley, supplied the pulpit. 

Such are some of the leading facts in the history of the 
Universalist Society in Oxford, Mass., the third Universa** 
list Society formed under the constitution of Massadiusetts. 
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N. B. This sketch has been principally made out from 
the first book of Records of the Oxford Society, nvhich they 
kindly loaned for the purpose. There is one fact in regard 
to this book, which we well remember. We applied again 
and again to the brethren in Oxford, while lye were prepar- 
ing the Modern History of Universalism, for the loan of the 
Records. The only reply we received, was, that they had 
been long lost ; no one knew where they were ; and it was 
intimated that some enemy of the society had ferretted them 
away. In 1827, we went to that town determined to find 
the Records, if possible. In the course of our inquiries, 
inre fett in with the Hon. Ira Barton, then a lawyer of dis- 
tihction in Oxford, but since Judge of Probate of the County 
of Worcester. W© stated to him our earnest desire to find 
the- book, and he gave us assurance of his aid. The rtext 
sabbath mormng, as we were proceeding to the Universalist 
Church, we met him going with his family to the Orthodox 
place of worship. He reined up his horse and remarked, 
f* Mr. Whittemore, I was yesterday in our Bank, and was 
j*eikiarking to the Cashier the loss of the bobk« I asked him 
if he had ever seen among the papers of Gen. Davis, any 
thkig that resembled it. [Gen. Davis, by the way, was the 
former president of the Oxford Bank, and was one of the 
early members of the Universalist Society.] The Cakhier 
Implied, there is aii old book in the vault, that contains 
records about the Universalists, f jrty or fifly years old. This 
is the very bode, (said Mr. Barton,) that you are seeking.'' 
We £<^, at that moment, somewhat as the old antiquarian did 
when he fell upon an old and valuable MS. His evening 
service was in the following words : " We th^nk thee, O 
Lord, for the gift of thy dear Son, and also for the forgiveness 
of our numerous offences, and especially for sending us that 
•okl manuscript . this day, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Amen.'' There was something slightly impious in the form 
ef the old man's thanksgiving ; but we have no doubt, that 
gratitude gushed up out of his soul. 

TOL. VI. — 1?0. IX. 27* 
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CONFSRSlfOE MBSTING8. 



ST >■▼. T. H. MILLSS. 



CoNFBKBNCK MEETINGS, to the DUDiber of eight or nine, 
have been held on as manj Sabbath evenings, by the Unita^ 
jpians of Boston, during the wmter just now closed. These 
oieetings have been held in several of their churches, and 
iblly attended. Distinguished men have taken part in the 
exercises; among them Gov. Briggs, and other gei^lemea 
Bot Unitarians. They have possessed the interest which is 
inseparable from large assemblies listening to good speakers, 
besides that which belongs to the intrinsic importance of the 
•abjects discussed. They have also been noticed in the 
newspapers, and the remarks of the speakers report^ in 
Wef, by one of the best condensmg reporters in the countiy. 
From these fovorable and glowing reports, the New^York 
Journal of Commerce and the Christian Alliance Inure 
inferred that the Unitarians of Boston were coming )upon 
Orthodox or Evangelical ground, and were beeomtii|^ liudi 
more devotional, experimental, &c.«^Now we wish to be 
understood, not M condemning or undervakdng these con- 
ference meetings in the least, but as approving them, and as 
folly sppreesatiBg all their excellences ;-*-*but we do not see, 
iniheir exercises, or in the men who attended, any particu- 
lar efvidenp^ of their approximation towards sentiments 
whteb Unitarians have not commonly cherished. 

As a matter of information to these who are not aequaiated 
wti the facts, it may not be amiss to state, that the writer 
of this artiele has atteaded Conference Meetings among the 
Unlversalists of Boston, and has seen them assembto in 
numbers varying from a hundred to three or four hundred, 
without any notices in the newspapers, with no distiguished 
speakers from abroad, but with the aid only of a pastor or 
occasional preacher. In these meetings the lay members 
took an active part, and appeared to be heard with respect 
and gratification; and there was no apparent lack of interest 
in the exercises. Such meetings are held regularly ; in 
some congregations once a week, in others twice. In most 
important .particulars, they resemble those held among the 
Unitarians — ^but we are not aware that they approached 
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tery near to orthodoxj. Yet so it must be, if a lively and 
spirited conference meeting is evidence of such a state of 
things. Besides, if this is to be admitted, then it would 
follow, that the Methodists, with their thorough system of 
class-meetings, love-feasts, ^uid prayer-meetings, must be 
the most evangelical and orthodox denomination in existence; 
for they certainly carry these things ftirther than any others 
at the present time : though about the year 1843, ^e 
Millerites or Adventists went far beyond them :>-''-ergo, the 
Adventists were then the most evangelical or orthodox ! 

But this will not do : and the truth of the matter seems to 
be, that when christians of any denomination confer together 
on matters t)f christian experience, duty, and benevolencei 
they speak nearly the same language : and while they are 
nearly silent on doctrinal peculiarities, each seems to approx* 
imate to his Beighbor. 

We do not mean to assert that some Unitarians are not 
approximating toward orthodoxy — but may it not also be 
true or possible that some professors of the latter are 
making progress towards Unitarianism ? — It is certainly 
true that every man who has any spiritual life, desires to 
grow in grace — and no less true that social christian inter* 
course^ in conferences, or in some other form, is an impor* 
tantt help towards christian perfection or completeness of 
Gbaraeter. 

Our Unitarian friends no doubt act wisely in making use « 
off tliis help now, though many of them haive been greatly 
prtjudiced against it in tOBies past. And if in so doing tiiey 
should happemto meet the approval both of the Orthodox and 
the UnlversalistSy it is to be hoped that no one will be unduly 
alarmed or elated at the prospect of seeing these three 
denominations melted into one mass. 



Lots and tlEAi^sir. '^ The deepest essence of humanity 
■fteepa for^ in love. True love is the mother of true virtue. 
Nothing bad eaa exist near it. It is a child of heaveo> and 
Wadif t<> heaven. Indeed, all the attainmeatii of the under* 
sta^djog paly enkindle an unsatisfied desire for further 
cos^^^ts ; Jpye in its r^o^ fulness, gives that satisfaction 
whicD IS akin to the content of the blessed. And it is, even 
asserted by a modern writer^ that ''Every man undersjtf^S 
by his affections more ihan by his reason.'' 
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THK AMENDE HONORABLB* 

An error in the Biographical Sketch of Rev. Thomas Whittemore, 
Contained in our last number, did him great injustice, as, well as the 
author. On page 290, 8 lines from bottom, it should read, according 
to the manuscript, '* He has nothing of the eloquence <if tht $chooU% 
y^ M is tften eloquent m a higher and better sense." The omission 
of the words in itaJips^ made it read, "He has nothing of eloquence 
in a higher and better sense>'*-'-«nd thus gave to the sentence in print 
a meaning opposite to that of the manuscripti as well as to the truth. 



THE PREOEPTB OF CHRIST. 

T H£R^ is a perfection m the precepts of Christ, which prove them 
divine. This will be rendered evident by the following considerations. 

First. They have their foundation in the fitness of things., Instead 
of being arbitrary, they are just, equal, right, good ; they forbid oinly 
what is evil, and require only what is advantageous. Sinners complain 
, of God for, his rigid Exactions, and think if he would abrogate his laws, 
thiey eould have unmiiigled pleasure. Ho^ unwise ! how short sighted ! 
Intemperance would be attended with all its present curses, if God had 
never said. Be temperate in all things. Lying, stealing, hatred, ma^^ 
ligttTty, sensuality, would produce all their present bitter, withering 
and destructive e^cts, if God had never condemned them. It was not 
to render them evil that he forbad them, but because they were evil. 

Second. The precepts of Christ do not conflict vrith the physiology 
ical laws of our nature. He that obeys Christianity, will not violate a 
single law of his constitution. He will not over-eat, over-drink, over-. 
Wor|c, or over-task himself. He will not give undue sway to his 
i^ppeiites and passions ; but will pursue the very, course beist calculated 
to (promote health, long life, ahd give a peaceful sleep at night. 

Tkitid. llie prebepts of Christ do not conflict with our pecuniary 
fiitereSts. It is a gr^t idd to these interests ; for H teadbes men to be 
Adbbirious and econoniicaljsave? them from extravagance^ and follies, 
4\i(i^ makes them deal on tlie principles of strict integrity, which open 
a'taifer and surer roaid' to wealth than, any others can. 
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Fourth. The precepts of Christ do not dash with any of the rei»* 
ti<His which it is proper for us to sustain^ .They majbe husbands aQ# 
wivesy parents and children, brothers and sisters, kind and fiedthfuL 
Now who dare say, that a religion of sudi precepts, is not divine ? 



RJBLIGION AND YOVKQ MEN. 

Thi: situation of young men is in many respects dangerous. Fond 
of gaiety and pleasure, they are in danger of being drawn away fr<»ii 
the path of sobriety, and becoming immersed in that which will prove 
their ruin. Having ardent feelings and an undisdplined fancy, they 
are liable to overestimate the value of amusements and temporal bless- 
ings, and pursue them at the expense of health and virtue. Destitute 
of experience and maturity of judgment, they will often be placed in 
circumstances where they will be likely to commit fearful indiscre- 
tions, the consequences of which the longest life will be insufficient to 
overcome. 

Thus situated, young men have a special Ueed of sometfamg to teach 
tliem how to estimate pleaetffe and all things temporal ; something to 
guide their steps, chasten their feelings^ and defend them from dan- 
gers ; something to govern their ardent, active desires, and make them 
seek what is right and good. History furnishes many lessons whidi 
will, if heeded, exercise over them a most wholesome ii^oence, and 
enable them to see what to reject and what to choose.* The writings 
of moralists point out many important duties and many dangerous 
evils, and may be studied to great advantage. 

But neither history nor morahty, nor both oombined, furnish all the 
instruction 'required. Besides, they are wanting in power to breathe 
an ennobling spirit into the heart ; to give high and holy aims of 
action ; to awaken conscience and keep the passions and appetites in 
subjection to its control. In the Christian religion, we have not only 
all the lessons of history and morality, but all that can exalt and dig- 
nify ; all the authority required to command ; all the fear essential to 
restrain ; and all the rewards requisite to encourage. It is precisely, 
then, what young men need, and has a greater power to bless them 
than all other things combined. 



POLLOCK'S COtJKBE OP TIME. 

Wi love to read Pollock's Course of Time. He is always strong; 

clear and sublime. Besides, he makes no attempts to hide the horrid 

features of his awful creed ; but makes them stand out in all their 

odious deformities. He was, no doubt, a real believer in Partialism. 
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snA instead of pausing to question its truth, he employed his vivid 
iiiflr^nation to portray it in its true character. For this we love to 
rend his poem ; and we consider its influence decidedly good, inasmuch 
as naked Partialism is like vice, which to be hated needs but to be 
seen. His ideas of God, justice and hell, are so awful, that they can- 
not fail to fill every reflecting mind with horror, and make it turn from 
thism with perfect disgust. The reality here is better than any carica- 
tjMce that could be written. Take the following as an example. 

** So saving, God grew dark with utter wrath : 
And drawing now the sword undrawn before. 
Which through the range of infinite, all around, 
A gleam of nery indignation threw, 
He lifted up his hand omnipotent, • 
And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged ; and from forth bis arrowy quiver sent. 
Emptied, the seven last thunders ruinous. 
Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire. 
Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen ! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, ^nal, fierce !" 

. Such is Pollock's God — a being more passionate, revengeful ai>d 
cruel, than any heftthen <kity ! The justice of his God is vengeance, 
and his retributions the outpourings of infinite wrath ! Read the 
following — 

** A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk, 
And eter sunk, among the utter dark ! 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan ! 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 
They felt damnation sure, and heard hell close ! 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire ! 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan ! 
As if all misery, all sorrow, grief. 
All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 
Have suffered, or shall feel Irom first to last 
Eternity, had gathered to one pang 
And issued in one groan of boundless wo !" 

PoUock's pictures of hell are in perfect keeping with his ideas of 
God and justice. 

** Wide was the place. 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire. 
With tempest tost perpetually, and still 
The waves of fiery darkness, 'gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort ; and overhead. 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm howled 
To storm, and lightning, forked lightning, crossed ; 
And thunder answered thunder, muttering sounds 
., 0/ sullen wratljL ; and as far as sight could pierce. 
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Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

I saw most miserable beings walk. 

Burning conthiually, yet unconsumed ; 

Forever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead.*' 

In all the fables of the heathen, there is nothing more dreadful than 
this. The Tartarus of the Greek poets was not more awful, its firefl 
hotter, its engines of torture more dreadful, its misery more piercing ! 
And yet. Pollock has been praised as the most evangelical of all the 
Orthodox poets ! His Course of Time has been thought the beit 
exhibition of Orthodoxy ever made in verse ! But the day will come 
when the Orthodox will be as much ashamed of their eulogies of Pol- 
lock, as they now are of their advocacy of infant damnation. 

HARPEES* WORKS. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance. — ^This is a Con- 
cordance of the New Testament, giving the verbal connection between 
the Greek and the English texts. It has also a Concordance to the 
proper names, with Greek-English and English-Greek indexes. We 
regard this as one of the most valuable works that has ever been pub- 
lished ; and we think it is destined to find its way into the libraries of 
all clergymen and biblical students. It must soon be as generally 
used lis Craden's Concordance is. It presents in alphabetical suecep^ 
sion, every word which occurs in the Greek New Testament, with the 
series of passages (quoted from the English translation) in which each 
word occurs ; the word or words exhibiting the Greek word under im^ 
mediate consideration being printed in italic letters. For instance* 
under aion will be found all the texts in which it occurs, and all it« 
forms and translations. A person, therefore, wishing to know the 
meaning of aion, as used in the New Testament, has only to look at 
the Concordance ^ and whether he is a Greek scholar or not he can 
ascertain its meaning. And so of every word. Any one who knowt 
the Greek alphabet can satisfy himself in regard to the [scriptural 
sense of every word in the New Testament. Suppose that in reading 
Hark xvi. 16, a person is in doubt respecting the word damned. He 
turns to his Concordance, and under the head of English and Greek 
words, he finds the word damned with the Greek of which it is a traiisx 
lation. He then turns to the page where its different renderings , art 
givdn, and he finds that it is in all other instances rendered condemn 
and condemned. From this fact, and the connections in which it is 
found, he sees at once, thut it does not loeitn do^^med tp.,l9DfU4|i« 
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misery. So when 1«» iMeti with tiw word Ml, andl wiihcw to ^know 
whether it is gehenna^ or kadest he can satisfy himself in a moment^ 
and see all the instances in which the word is used. 

The work contains nearly nine hundred quarto pagesi and is printed 
on superior paper, and finely bound. 



MaNTHLY REOaRD. 



Rev. T. J. Saw^r has ^ven his final answer to the Orchard-Street 
Soeieiy in New-York declining their invitation to becone their puCor. 

UiriTKRSALisT HonK MissioNART SoCixTT. — The Anntml 
Meeting was held at the SehooL-stieet Church, BosUm, Feb. 21. When 
the important objects of this Society, and the ease with which thty 
may be attained, are fully understood by the churches, they will meet 
general favor, and ensure success. Receipts during the year, $968 89. 

Dedication. — ^The Universalist Chapel in Salem, Mass. for the 
2d Universalist Society, was dedicated Feb. 4. 

ORDiiTATioir. — Bro. Wesley Orindle was ordained at SouthrC^ef- 
terville. Me. Feb. 15. 



Errors Corrbotxp. — Br. S. 6. Brooks has sent us notide of somt 
errors in his article on *< Fellowship in Christ's Church,*' which was 
published in the Miscellany for February, 1849. 

Page 257, 18th line, for <* leaving," read Aavtn^.— Pkige^ 28<^, 4tk 
lioe, for « Uai^iHty** lead Zi6«ra2tfy.~Page 2ei, lltk line^ for « 4m 
right" read of right : 2«th line» supply a», after **him," at the end : 
27th line, for "whomsoever" read vjkosoever : 33d line, for "bearing** 
veadkearing: 41st line, erase "anrf," before "simply." — ^Pkge 2^, 
80th line, for <*claim" read cA^n'i^.— Page 263, 4tk lute,: Cor "These" 
read Then: 88d Ime, for "present" read '*j>arent :" 89th line> for 
" came" read coTiie : 39th line, for " sanctity" read sanctions, — Page 
264, 4th line from the close, for "that" read the. — ^The writer ^'requests 
ib» reader to note these cocreetions with a pencil* in th« proper plAeei 
on Uie margin." 

In regard to errors in general, we can only say, th^t like other ^cci* 
dents, they will happen, m the best of printing-offic^, as well as the 
Itosi fk'f^mi^i And as to the errors in this piece in particular, vevr 
few «f them would have oocUised, if tho copy had huin writtMi wioi 
such clearness, precision and beauty, as characterize the letter which 
eorrects the errata. The compositor found it difficult to believe that 
tiie same hand wrote both ; and a careful examination of the niancN 
son^t shows that an omission complained of, belongato the wriler,aBd 
not to the printer, who « followed the copy" with moat commendable 
fidelity ; and who, for the benefit of all writers for the public press, 
would say. Fair Copy makes Clean Proof, Authors are therefore 
i^vised to form their letters so that each one could be read by itself, to 
dot the i and cross the t — and when interlineations are made» to 
examine ^them carefully, so that the emendations may not produQB aa 
•flbet similar to putting ^^new cloth into an old garment/' 
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REASON AND REVELATtON. 
HVMBKR TWO. 

BY SIT. #. L. fTBTBirfl. 



Much as we are bound to respect reason, I know it oftem 
goes astraj, eren in its own field of operation — ^that, oftei^ 
passion, prejudice, and superstition blind it, or discolor ibm 
objects of its vision. Nor does Revelation wholly supplr 
its defects. It were not possible that Revelation should., 
God did not so design it. All the truths of Revelation must 
come to us through this very reason whose vision is so often 
obscured by prejudice and ignorance, and misdirected bj 
passion. Hence Revelation is so often perverted and mis«. 
understood. Had Origen and Augustine, Brasmus and 
Luther, Calvin and Servetus, Edwards and Channing, po»* 
sessed the same strength, quality and culture, of intellect,' 
backed up by an equal forqe of will, warmed by the same, 
benignity of heart, and looked through the same preju- 
dices, the Bible would have seemed the same to them all- 
would have spoken the same lainguage to them all. It is 
not the defect of Revelation that there are so many con- 
flicting opinions all professedly based on its declarations, 
but it results from the imperfect state and character olf! 
human reason. In reality. Revelation is the same in all 
ag«a, to all nations, to all minds. That there are so ohuij 

Vol. VI.— no. X. 88 
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different opinions in respect to some of the stateraents and 
doctrines of the Scriptures, is what we ought to expect, 
when we consider the nature and history of the human mind. 
They were written in a distant age, at different periods, for 
a variety of purposes, in several languages, in various styles, 
covering a wide field of history, law, prophecy, poetry, 
morals, and miracle. It were vain to expect that a countless 
variety of minds would come to the same conclusion as to 
their meaning in all respects. We may take a public docu- 
ment, penned yesterday by the finest scholar in the land, 
and there cannot be found ten men that shall precisely agree 
as to every idea and shade of meaning designed to be con- 
veyed by the language used. There is the Constitution of 
the United States, written little more than half a century aga, 
in our own language, in a style of much purity, covering 
but a few pages, and designed specifically for our own 
people, yet how soon did our countrymen difier as to the 
meaning of some portions of it! Long before the hands 
that penned it were still in the grave, there were different 
opinions as to its powers, and parties were formed on those 
opinions, whose strifes shook the land, and even seriously 
threatened to crimson its fields with blood. Those differ- 
ences of opinion still continue, among even our ablest 
lawyers and statesmen, and will continue to exist until that 
ilocument shall cease to be the chart of oar peopfe — until 
this nation shall be known only in History. How great is the 
variety of opinion as to the facts of History. This is true of 
the most careful and distinguished critics of the present 
century. Do Mackintosh, Hallam, Hazlitt and Guizot, 
agree as to the cause, the spirit, and the inflaence of the 
same facts ? Is not Macaulay, with his vast and splendid 
acquirements, his clearness of vision, balance of mtellect, 
and love of truth, often led from a right line by the force 
of his prejudices and party biases, or to give polish and 
rotundity to his periods ^ Yet he unties, or cuts, every 
knot of difficulty, and so carves and arranges his facts as to 
make his path straight and smooth behind him. We have 
great reason to revere the integrity and genius of Carlyle, 
the earnest, sincere Puritan .blood that fiows in his veins and 
swells his capacious heart, strong as Vulcan in his mountain 
workshop, crushing beneath his ponderous hammer the 
enormous wrongs and polished hypocrisies of ages ; yet he 
is 'soAietrmes unconsciously, or capriciously, led astray in 
his c^iticHsms. Narrow-minded, pharisaical critiqs had mis- 
judged and maligned the character of Burns. Cftrlykr 
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imiled hkn as far aboTothe Koe of truth as others had subk 
him below it. The CromweJl of Carlyle is not the Cromr 
veil that hewed that strange path through kingcrafi to tfaa 
head of the Commonwealth of England. That smooth cov«* 
«ring cast over those butcheries in Ireland, will not stand the 
weather. Would the Napoleon of English historians and 
the Nopoleon of French historians know each other ? D» 
our own critics — Emerson and Whipple — see men and 
lacts in the same light ? Much as we have reason to revere 
the character of Washington— one of the most symmetrical 
and loAy with which Providence ever blessed the human race^ 
i-^s it not possible that the Washington of our thoughts is 
Bot the Washington of the last century ? Infamous, forever 
infamous, as was much in the conduct of Arnold, is it nc^ 
fHTobable that much of the darkness that gathers around hi^ 
name, exists not beyond our field of vision ? Far more 
atrocious was the conduct of Judas than that of Peter in 
respect to their Master, yet I am satisfied that the Judas 
and Peter of the Bible are not the Judas and Peter believed 
in by most of the Christian world. The faults of our friends 
we push into the background, and so arrange their virtues 
that they have the advantage of every ray of light and everj 
magnifying influence, while we overlook the virtues of our 
enemies, make the most of their errors, and even envelope 
them in a cloud of our own creation. We allow our preju- 
dices, and the strength of our individualism to remove our 
heroes from the bases on which the iron hand of Truth has 
placed them, and elevate them to niches of our own choos-* 
ing, from which the voice of impartial History will ere long 
hid them depart. 

If the human mind is thus led astray in regard to the facts 
of our experience and observation, and the most familiar 
questions of History, is it a cause of wonder that thera 
^ould exist a great variety of opinion in respect to the 
numerous facts and doctrines of Revelation ? 

It is a subject of earnest inquiry, at times, even with 
serious minds, why God had not made every thing in tha 
Bible simple and plain. As it is designed for all nations, 
conditions, and capacities of mankind, why had it not 'been 
so written as to afibrd no occasion for perplexity and difi*er- 
«nce of opinion? This question seems susceptible ofsimpla 
and positive solution. Reason is the medium through which' 
the Bible speaks ; and as it is in a difierent state with 
different individuals — clouded more or less with educational 
frajudioe— modified by passion and will-^he facts and 
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M^aeipl^d sten thtou^tt, will wear more <»lefti Ms «oloflif» 
The landscape, beaiiti^l as it may be, seen through ft 
stained window, appears in the manj-colored hues of th« 
glass, rather than in the inimitable dyes of nature. I say li 
with reverence, it were impossible for the Almighty to giv^ 
mankind a Revelation concerning which there should l^ t 

rrfect uniformity of opinion. The Apostle has justly said 
were impossible for God to lie. We know it were imnos- 
sible for Him to make two mountains without a valley 
between them. It were equally impossible for Him to give 
to the human mind in its present state, without a contiriual 
miracle, a Revelation containing essentially the same truths 
as the one we have, concerning which all men should agre« 
iierfectly in opinion, — impossible even forGk>d, for it implies 
ft contradiction in itself. The finite cannot grasp the infinite. 
A unit cannot be equal to an infinite number of units. 
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The woe which our Saviour pronounced upon Judas, wIni 
betrayed him into the hands of the Jews, is usually oontud- 
^red by the opposers of our general sentiments, to be incon- 
sistent with his final salvation. Upon this point, I propose 
lo notice a few things. The texts embracing this subject, 
•re found in Matthew xxvi. 24, and in Mark xiv. 21. Thu 
hnguage in Mark appears to place the case of Judas more 
beyond the bound of hop^, than that of Matthew. But this 
variation exists only in the translations. The original, ia 
both, is exactly the same. In neither place is the rendering 
Uleral. For the sake of elegance of style, and oflea ^ 
XBtelligibility, translators are often excusable in departing 
from a literal rendering of their original text. But in mat^ 
ters of criticism, where disputable points are involved, we 
have always a right to such rendering ; because it is from 
this source the true meaning is to be extracted. In Mai* 
thew we have the woe pronounced on Judas in these words ; 
^^ It had been good for that man if be had not been born/' 
In Mark : *' Good were it for that maa if he had never bee^ 
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fami*'* The Ntertl rendering, so near as I ean make it» 
k this : Ghod tMw to hm, tf that SMin was not bom. The 
Greek word, egennSthi, is, in no place in the New Testa*- 
ment, except in this passage, translated in the pluperftot 
tense, had bam bom. The word is in what the Greek 

Cimmars call an aroist te^se, which usnallj means, iiide)i»i- 
y past. 

Tho literal construction of the passage seems to admit tba 
following inferences : 

First. That it was an unhappj circumstance for Judaa 
thai he was horn at a period which brought him in sudi 
connection with the Saviour as to afford the opportunity of 
betraying him. Had he been born at some other time, 
ke woaM have escaped this calamity. Secondly. '' Oood 
was to him,'* that is, a comparative benefit would have been 
kis fortune, had he been born at some period in which this 
disaster could not have befallen him. Hence it does nol 
appear that we are under the necessity of supposing that 
tkis good must be understood in connection with an exist- 
ence in eternity, or an endless existence. It does not staafl 
tsonnected with the position, that if Judas is ever saved, he 
will be a gainer by his existence. It is merely this, that he 
was a loser by the circumstances that attended him. This 
fN>Bitidn will appear still plainer by noticing that the Greek 
word for good, is not agatko$, the substantial word for this 
sense, but kaloSy which applies to external form, as handt' 
some, btauty^. Robinson, in his Lexicon of the New 
Testament, explains it, first, as "good as to quality and 
•karacter.'' In this sense it is applied to the ground, to a 
tree, to seed, to measure, &c. " In the sense o( honorM$, 
distinguished/' as a good name. Secondly. " Good as to 
effect, infioence, &c., useftU, proJUable." Thirdly. '' Good 
in a moral sense, virtuous, spoken of thoughts, feelingo, 
actions." These are all the leading definitions he has giv«i 
of the word. From these explanations, we find much m 
fieiTor of our position, and nothing against it. Ground is not 
good that will not produce ; a tree is not good that does not 
produce good fruit ; so theactionsof Judas were not good 
or beneficial to him, but the reverse. 

There is another thing in the original of this text thai I 
would notice in this place. It is, that so far as the gran^ 
matical construction is concerned, the word him may as w^ 
refer ^o Christ as to Judas. This would make the test 
read, <<G^od was to him (the Son of man) if that man 
(Judas) was not bom,*' AMiongh I moanlhki as worthy. of 
VOL. VI. — nc. X. 28* 
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Q^ntidemtaoci, J ttonoliide, howevmr, ii i» not the meuia^ 
Yat it mast be oonfeiied, the coaatruction of Uie text m 
Ihe original, as wkoUy applicable to Judaa, is somewhal 
nngular. 

Doctor Adam Clarke, in his commentary on this passa^^ 
in Matthew, appears to think that this text is one of the 
most incontrovertible for endless misery that possibly could 
be named. I quote. him as follows : *' JB had oaeti good for 
that man. Can this be said of any sinner if there be lUijr 
ademption frcun hell's torments ? If a sinner should suffer 
millions of millions of years in them, and gel out at la£^ to 
the enjojrmeni of heaven ; then it was well for him that he 
had been bom, for still he has an eternity of bte$$tin49§ 
before hinu Can the doctrine of the non-eternity of hell's 
torments stand in the presence of this saying ? Or can the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked consist with thi« 
declaratioA ? It would have been well for that man, if ke 
had never been bom ; then he must be in some state of 
eamcunm existenee, as non^exiitence is said to be bttUr ihm 
duU 8taU in which he is now found/' At the close of these 
remarks, Dr. Clarke acknowledges that, " it was a com- 
mon saying for the Jews to say of any iQagrant transgresflor, 
Itv^ouldhdv€ been belter for him had he never been borm>" 
But does it appear that Christ said as much as this of 
Judas ? It certainly does not appear from the Greek texl, 
as is plamly shown above. But what shall we say to ihm 
Doctor's argument on the perpstuUy of hell's ton^enls 
from the ^am of Judas ? We will let the Doctor answer 
his own arguments. When we come to his conckidiiig 
remarks on the first chapter of Acts, we there fisud Uv 
pleading for Judas. 

He says : '* It must be aUo.wed that his crime was am 
of the most inexcusablie ever committed by man ; neveiv* 
thel^ss lit has soom Meviatione^. 1. It is possible that he did 
not think his Master could be hurt by the Jews. % When 
he ^lind that he did not u^e hk power to extricate himself 
from their hands^ he deeply relented that he had betrayed 
him. ^ He gave evidence of the sincerity of bis repeiiH 
tance by going openly to the Jewish rulers. (1.) ConfessiM 
\m own guilt ; {%} asserting the innocence of Christ ; (3.) 
i«il«irnin§( the money which he had received from them ; and 
then, (4.) the genumemess of hw regret wwt proved by ils 
being the cattse of his death." #- 

Biil Judas might have acted a much iNr«e part than he 
did^ 1. By peMsting in his wickedness. % By irianderiiig 
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tke character of our Lord, both to the Jewish rulers and to 
the Romans ; aod had he done so, his testimony woald have 
been credited, and our Lord would have been put to death 
aa a malefactor, on the testimony of one of his own disciples ; 
and thus the character of Christ and his gospel must have 
suffered extremely in the sight of the world ; and these very 
circumstances would have been pleaded against the authen^ 
ticity of the Christian religion by every infidel in all 8uc<* 
eeeding ages. An4) 3. Had he persisted in his evil way^ 
he might have lighted such a flame of persecution against 
the infant canse of Christianity, as must, without the inter* 
rention of God, have ended in its total destruction. Now, 
he neither did, nor endeavored to do any of these things. 
In other cases, these would be powerful pleadings.'* 

It will fate seen by the above quotations that J>r, Clarke 
pleads well far Judas. But it is said if bis repentance 
was sincere, why did he not go to Christ and ask his for* 
giveness ? It is very evident th.^« may be iiery good 
reasons why he did not do it. One is, that Christ was in 
the hands of his enemji^^i apd could not be approached with« 
out difiiculty. A m^b actuated by the JO^st savage spirit, was 
eonstantly about his pers^p,. Another, we may well imag<« 
ine : his grief might be such, that he could have no power of 
utterance in the presence of the Saviour, could he have 
approached him without the least difficulty. We have often 
seen friends that could not speak to each other for grief. 
From these considerations, we have no ground to infer that 
Judas left any thing undone, for relormation, that he could 
do. We know not, but his repentance was all that his 
situation could admit. 



DKPiNiTioix£^,-rBy a correspondent of the New-Orleans 
Crescent. 

Faith, — 'The rock upon which knowledge builds. 

Truth.-^A moral diamond upon which the file of falsehood 
wastes itself without making an impresision. 

XfOve.— The electric shock communicating between two 
human galvanic batteries. 

Religion, Light from heaven, which if we did not obstruct 
it with a veil of sin, would dispense a radiance as pleasant 
to the mental eye, as the light of the sun is to o«r physical 
organs of vtstipa. 

Wealth. — TUfb suok whiieh giveta eo»t6nt| whether on« 
dollar or a millio^: 
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THE SUNBEAM. 



BT MRS. N. T. HOMROIk 



Dark clouds and gloomy > — ^wintry and drear,—- 
Frown o'er my pathway and compass me here, 
Madly the billows, and wildly the blast, 
Rushmg, and shrieking, in fury go past. 

No light in the heavens — the storm clouds sweep by,-*- 
No lull in the tempest — destruction is nigh, — 
No hope, no escape, — the hurricane's might 
Bhroudeth the noon, with the darkness of night t 

God of the tempest ! I tremble, I fear; 
Speak to the billows, they surely will hear. 
God of the darkness, and God of the light, 
Lift up the curtains that hide thee from sight. 

Is it thy Yoiee in the tempest I hear ? 
Thy breath in the billows, that threaten me here ? 
Thine eye in the lightning, thy hand in the cloud 
That darkens the earth like a funeral shroud? 

The clouds, O my Father, are hiding thy face» 
My dim eyes see not to thy heavenly place, 
I call on thy name, — All-powerful -* Divine, — 
Oh grant but one ray fiom thy presence to shine. 

Fearful and fainting, my Father, I pray, — 

One sunbeam, God, to illumine my way. / 

Oh hear'st thou my prayer, mid the storm raging wild ? 

Bowed low to the earth. Oh seest thou thy child ? 

Thou hearest, my Father. The dark clouds are riven; 
Mid storm and mid thunder, thine answer is givao; 
A ftunbeam is' shining the lifted cloud» through; 
Above the wild tempest, thy glory I view. 
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I thank tliee, mj Father* my teiror is o'er. 
My spirit is strong in thy presence once more; 
Bright sonbeam of Heaven ! True answer of prayer ! 
How swiAly thou speedest, God's message to bear! 

The message of peace and the message of love. 
Bright sunbeam, thou bear'st from regions above. 
Faith, Hope, speed thee on in thy glorious way. 
The darkness of nig^t thou tum'st to day. 



ESSAY ON THE REASONABLE INFERENCES FROM THE DITTNE 
ATTBIPUTES. 

BY aiV. L. C VODB. 



To begin right, I will first define vfaat I mea^ by tbf 
Infinite Wisdom, Goodness and Power of God. 

1. Infinile tVisdom signifies a mental survey of all things, 
p^, present and future. It implies no approTal or disap* 
proval, and no direction or production of any thing, anj 
more than my looking on a military parade, would of itself 
direct and cause the evolutions there exhibited. It simply 
consists in a mental cognition of what is past, present and to 
come. 

2. Infinite Gfoodnets signifies a moral disposition, which 
aims at the greatest possible happiness of all beings, and at 
all times. It can have no end, aim, design, or purpose, nof 
ia perfect harmony with the greatest possible increase and 
perpetuity of happiness. It aims at this object unchangeably 
and eternally. Should there be any thing in opposition to 
this, or that fell short of it in the divine mind, then he would 
^ot be infinitely or perfectly good, but only partially so ; 
and then other beings might possibly become better than he! 
Tbis infinite benevolence, which is essential to [Perfect good- 
ness, comprehends all the moral attributes of the true God. 
I am aware that some suppose, some of the divine attributes 
do not aim at happiness. But mark, there can be nothing 
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in a perfectly good character that is not good. And that 
which aims at the happiness of nobody, is good to nobody, 
and of course, not good at all. **God is Love." (I. John, 
IV : 8.) That is, his moral nature is fully, totally, and abso- 
lutely Benevolence. All his moral perfections are summed 
up in this, and all their operations flow from modifications 
of it. 

3. Infinite Power does not mean a power to do any thing 
conceivable or inconceivable : for no such power can pos- 
sibly exist. Omnipotence can do no such thing, because it is 
impossible — omnipotently impossible. It does not mean a 
power to make truth and untruth one and the same thing, or 
right and wrong the same ; or to make a straight and a crooked 
line between two points of the same length ; or to make a thing 
ascend and descend at the same time. Omnipotence does not 
mean a power to do any thing which is in itself impossible. 
'Therefore, there are many things, which God, though omnipo- 
tent, cannot do. The Apostle says, "it is impossible for God to 
lie." (Heb. vi. 18.) This covers the whole ground. It is 
impossible for God to do things which cannot be done, by 
any exertion of power. A correct and philosophical view 
of divine power only conceives of it an ability to do what* 
ever is possible or can be done, and nothing more. We 
know the Divine Omnipotence was able to rear up the 
mighty universe around us ; to spread out the wondrous 
system of being, in the order and harmony and magnificence 
which we behold. But that he could have made a better 
universe than he did — one that would have secured more 
good and less evil — which would have been from its origin, 
free from all sin and suffering, we do not know ; neither hare 
we any reason to believe it. Indeed, all we can know of 
the Divine Omnipotence, is, that it can do what it has done, 
and what revelation teaches it will do hereafter. Superficial 
thinkers may suppose this is prescribing bounds to omnipo- 
tence, but all good and clear heads will perceive this to be 
the only possible kind of omnipotence. Were all conceivable 
power an attribute of omnipotence, then omnipotence must 
have power to annihilate itself. Nay — it might make aH 
things possible, and nothing at all possible at the same time. 
It would be a power to make all things impossible with 
itself ! A power to be and not to be — to do and not to do ! 
None will ascribe such a power to the Deity, who must be 
self-governed by the unchanging principles of his own con- 
stitution. 
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Haviag premised thus inucfa, we are now prepared to 
discuss the following propositions, which are assumed by 
many as the basis of universal perfect happiness. 

1. God being perfectly good, must have designed the 
fiiiurt perfect happiness of all men. 

% God, being omnipotent, must be able to accomplish 
thiih ^go, 4rc. 

The principle on which these propositions rest, would 
reach much farther, as every logician must see. And the 
following propositions would be no more than a full ezpres* 
non of it. 

1. The infinite goodness of God, must have induced him 
to de$ign the full and perfect happiness of all his creatures, 
from the first moment of their being ; and to dengn ateo to 
prevent the existence of all evil. 

% The infinite power of God must have enabled him to 
accomplish all this. 

But if God, in his goodness, designed the full and perfect 
happiness of all beings from the first moment of their exist* 
ence ; and was able, in his infinite power, to accomplish it, 
then it must have been accomplished. But we see and know 
it is not done. Therefore, there must inevitably be some 
defect in the premises. It is, utterly impossible to dodge 
this conclusion. If God designed there should be no evil 
and all happiness ; and could carry out such a design, then 
it is done ; but as we know it is not done, it follows, either 
that G«d did not design it, or could not establish it, or both* 
And doubtless both premises are false. He did not design 
it, because he knew it could not possibly be accomplished. 
But it is said, "God knew all evil would eventuate in the 
Ml and perfect happiness of all, and therefore, designed it 
all as a means to that end." But let me say ; If God 
could have accomplished all this great good toithout first 
permitting all this evil ; and would not do it ; then the evil 
was not necessary to his beneficent purpose, and he must 
have chosen to permit it for its own sake, when he might 
have accomplished universal and perfect happiness without 
it. And this permission of evil, which he had power to pre- 
vent without prejudice to any, and would not, would prove 
kis benevolence defective. But if my opponent finds himself 
forced to admit, that God could not (in plain English) 
aco<Nnp]ish so great an amount of good, without the permis- 
sion of evil, then he limits the divine power as much as rogr 
theory does, and in the same manner. To suppose the 
Deity to haiw ordained all sin and misery as a meahs of tlM 
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greilefll possiblo good, beeauie be ewfdM VriRg about iUch 
good results in any other wity, limits the divine power ite 
mach as my theory. Add if he has predestinated all sin wui 
misery on any other ground, bis moral character must be 
given up. Suppose God had a certain object hi riew in tte 
csreatioB of man ; and that object was the difiusion and pro* 
motion of all possible happiness. He either could hiM 
aocompliabed that without the intenrention of physical and 
morajl evil, or he eonU not. If he €ouU, then be did not 
diooee to promote all possible happiness, nor to do as well m 
was possible. But if he could not, then he has suffered evil 
to exist because he could not prevenit it. Ah — says an op- 
ponent, he could have prevented it, had he chosen to do sa ; 
but then in that ease, he could not have accemplisbed m$ 
much good. Very well. Then if he could not have aecom>^ 
pliaked the good without it, he could not have prevented it, 
without permitting something else worse. To have neglected 
to accomplish the great good, would ha^e b^en an evil still 
greater than aH he has permitted. What is all this bni tbift 
ciioiice of the least of two evils^, both of which could not have 
been prevented ? And to permit the least of theile evils valber 
tbntt the greater, was ^le best and most benevolent eoun^ 
which God could pursue. So it appears, whatever theofjr 
we adopt about predestination, we ar^ irresistibly fbreedlto 
the conclusion, that some sort of evil was inevitable ; and of 
course G^ could not prerent it, bedauae it was impossible. 
If the universal future happiness of all men will be a greitt 
good, then their universal existence and happiness th^oiigli 
all past eternity, in addition to that, would have been a stiH 
greater good. That such a good was not secured, #as be* 
eause it Was impossible, or because God wiirnot dispoaed'td^ 
iecure the greatest possit^e good. And that all b^ga alta 
not now infinitely happy, is because (rod cannot have it so^ 
or because he is not good enougb to Will it. I should laJbe to 
see this reasoning fairly evaded if it can be. 

I agree with Hearea's o>rn teadier here. Ho said. ''iC 
is imposnble but that offences will c6me.'^ (Lukexvii: I.) 
Either the negative evil of never coming into the fruition of 
the greatest possible good, or the positive evil of sufiering^ 
was, therefore, inevitable, either upon my theory or that of 
ptedestination. Let no illustrate. 

God could have given man a brain not liable to inSamiMk- 
lion. But in order for this, he must have made it different 
in some important partionlars from the bri&ift he hbs gtveli 
bim. And thia dilBoffence would inevitaUy kafloo^nafitted* it 
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{(ft itd end and usg. tt would be mticti better for us to havd 
brains, thus exposed to disease as they dre, than to hav6 
Hone, or such as would not answer the useful purposes de- 
signed. Hence, we are compelled to take the ground 
that the Creator has done all things in the best possible waj 
— that he has impressed upon all his works all the perfection 
that was possible — all that his omnipotence could do — ^thU 
he constantly exerts infinite benevolence, and dms at the 
greatest possible good which he can accomplish. iThat H 
higher perfection and harmony of the system is only possibl^^ 
through the continued exercise of the divine power, th^ 
efforts of created mind, and the progressive emendationi 
of time. And that all the evils which exist, result from ak 
unperfected and uncompleted state of a progressive work, 
ithich the supreme architect cannot prevent without abandon- 
ing ttie best possible plan, and suffering a negative evil of 
still greater magnitude to exist. 

In looking abroad upon universal being, we find happine^ 
ib have been the manifest end and object of all things — of lui 
arransements, and of all organic vat*ieties. Nothing was 
ei^anized for the (>urpose of evil or misery ; and every thing_ 
was 80 planned as to secure the greatest possible amount ^ 
Enjoyment, with the least possible exposure to suffering. 

The position which the earth occupies in relation to th<i 
sun, ana its diurnal and annual motions, are such as to secure 
to its inhabitants the largest and most equal amount of sdlar 
influence that was possible. No other possible arrangement 
could have made the earth capable of sustaining so many 
varieties and such numbers of sentient beings ; and over so 

Sreat a portion of its surface, as the arrangement which 
ivine wisdom has planned. Yet some sufferings are produced 
bf polar colds and equatorial heats. These are incidental 
evils, inseparable from the best arrangement which God 
could make. But by those faculties which he has given uil 
1^6 have progressively acquired power and skill to^ mq^m 
and diminish those evils to some extent ; and tlie more We 
Can diminish them the better for us. 

In the human organism, we find every thing arranged so 
aid to promote the greatest amount of happiness possible. 
The eye is constructed upon the only possible plan thai 
couTd give an accurate perception of visible objects ; and 
Krhat a boundless field of enjoyment does it open to man. 
What other object could the Creator have had in giving us 
the organ, than our convenience and happiness ? Had it 
been constructed differently in some respects, it might have 
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presented nothing but distorted and hideous forms, so that 
all sights would have been visions of horror ; and all seeing 
a source of unutterable pain. Instead of that, there is an 
exquisite adaptation between the organ and the light. And 
we look abroad, and we enjoy the beauty, sublimity and 
glory of the universe, with a high and exalted pleasure. The 
eye might be, by a slight alteration, so constructed that we 
could not see at all, without a much stronger light than what 
is common in the day time ; or it might have been so fixed 
that ordinary day light would dazzle and blind us by its 
splendor. But so far from this the medium adaptation has 
been to ordinary day light, exactly as it should be to be most 
useful ; the night being designed for relaxation and rest; 
Even to extend its usefulness still farther, the pupil is so con- 
trived as to be able, without any effort of ours, to adjust itself 
to the different degrees of light we may happen to have, to 
considerable extent. What a clear manifestation of benefi- 
cent design in the whole. Yet the eye is liable to become 
diseased, or even to be knocked out by violence. Had it 
been so constructed as not to be thus liable, it would have 
been a very different thing, something else, and not an eye ; 
and then it could not have answered the purposes of sight ; 
because just such an organ as the eye is the only thing that 
could possibly do to see with. God could not have made a 
better eye, and better protected and guarded, without spoil- 
ing it. Hence we had better have eyes that are liable to 
injury than not to have such as will give us vision. Yet who 
will think it for his good to have his eyes put out because 
God has made them liable to it ? 

The ear is constructed exactly right to yield us the greatest 
pleasure from the atmospheric vibrations around us. It 
opens to us another immense fountain of gratification and 
enjoyment. Its medium adaptation is to the ordinary sound 
of the human voice. God could not have made it better. 
Had it been a little differently modified, we might hear with 
ffreat difficulty, as often happens in old age ; or it might 
have been so sensitive, that ordinary sounds would have been 
very afflictive. How beneficently did the creating hand 
adapt it to our pleasure and happiness ! Pobably God could 
not have given us ears that would have been as useful to us, 
and not liable to diseases and casualties incident to them, 
because it was impossible. And the pleasures derived from 
hearing are almost infinitely greater than the evils incidental 
to this arrangement. 

(To be continued,) 
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PRUDENCE INVALUABLE. 



BT RET. 0. 0TKIBTIR. 



Prudence has ever, and very justly, been ranked among 
the cardinal virtues. In its absence, the most splendid 
talents, and ample attainments, are of but very little use. 
They may indeed become fruitful sources of calamity to those 
who possess them. This is true in relation alike to thq busi- 
ness of life ; to religion and morals ; and to the maintenance 
of a good name, when this high boon has been once secured. 

The attainment of a fair reputation is the work of time ; 
of circumstances ; of resolute and persevering efforts ; and 
still, it may be blotted and ruined during the whirl of a 
moment, almost in the twinkling of an eye. A rash word ; 
k sudden outbreak of passion; a licentious indulgence; or a 
grossly immoral deed of any sort, may do the work effectu- 
ally. The pases of human history teem with evidences to 
the truth of this position, with the melancholy records of the 
instantaneous crush of character by some inconsiderate and 
hasty movement. 

How earnestly then, and how perseveringly, ought we all 
to seek the aid of this distinguished and truly conservative 
virtue ? Without it, nothing can be of much avail to any 
one. Even wisdom itself ceases to be a protection ; can no 
longer prove to us an ark of safety, or a city of refuge, into 
which we may flee in the hour of peril 

'* Wisdom,'* says Solomon, " dwelleth with prudence, and 
findeth out knowledge of witty inventions." This junction 
of virtues, however, does not always occur. It often happens 
that a man of vast and varied knowledge is proverbially 
imprudent ; and the moment wisdom ceases to dwell with 
prudence, it becomes, like Samson shorn of his locks, power- 
less, and can no longer direct its subjects in the way of safety 
and peace, nor guard them against the inroads of deep and 
overwhelming calamities. It will be of no avail to us, that 
our powers of intellect are of a high order ; that our oppor- 
tunities for their enlightenment and expansion have been 
ample ; and that we know much, if at the same time we are 
habitually reckless and impulsive, and take no pains to make 
a discreet use of our knowledge. It were better to know 
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but little, and even nothing, than to possess vast stores of 
knowledge, coupled with a blind and headstrong imprudence. 
Knowledge in such a case may become to us a curse instead 
of a blessing, a deeper and bitterer shame than even igno- 
rance itself. 

And what hosts of this kind of knowing ones are there in 
the world, and even in our very midst ? They have been 
favored with the means of a good education, and they have 
acquired one. They are proficients in literature and in 
i|cience ; in law, perhaps, and in political economy ; in theo- 
retic religion and in morals. They once stood well in public 
estimation. They have filled elevated stations in the sta,te, 
i^nd perhaps in the church. For a time, they honored the 
tugh positions which they had reached, '^bey were the 
boast of their party, the pride and the hope of their sect, 
liundreds and thousands of admirers cordially greeted and 
(paressed them. But it is not so with them now. They have 
fiillen from the lofly eminences which they once occupied* 
Their prospects for the future are blighted and ruined. The 
lip of applause and encomium has become mute. The shout 
of adulation has given place to the moan of regret. Thejr 
are objects now to be mourned over and pitied, notof gratu- 
lation and of fellowship. And what has produced this mel- 
ancholy reverse in the condition and prospects of these men? 
It is imprudence. They did not '* ponder," as they ought 
to have done, * * the paths of their feet. " They did not * * keep 
their hearts with all diligence" and prayerfulness. They 
listened to the voice of temptation, and have been crushed 
by its weight. Deeds of impurity and of crime, which were 
perpetrated in secret, have made their way to the light. In 
the indulgence of an unreasonable confidence, they have 
been light, and frivolous, and rude in the presence of their 
friends, till their levities have shocked and disgusted them. 
These disappointed friends have felt bound to expose their 
indiscretions and criminal propensities, and they have done 
it. The crash of reputation, falsely assumed by these dis- 
semblers, comes of course ; and it ought to come. The 
cause of public justice and of individual safety demands it. 

How oflen do cases of this kind occur ? How frequently 
aire we doomed to hear language like the following : I was 
imprudent, I admit, but not criminal. I indulged myself in 
liberties which were very improper. I was guilty of some 
gross indecorums ; but I meant no harm, I thought I wafi 
i^iQpng friends ; but I was deceived. I see it now. They 
iM^ve betrayed me, and takea side with my enemies. My 
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ease looks dark, very dark. I fear a snare has been laid 
for me which will effect my ruin. 

Cases similar to the foregoing are matters of daily occur- 
rence, and it is a question of paramount importance. How 
can the repetition of them be avoided ? I will tell you, kind 
reader. The way is obvious and plain, the rule intelligible 
and easy. It is simply this : Do nothing even in secret which 
can affect you injuriously, should circumstances occur to 
give it publicity. Say nothing, and do nothing, in the pres- 
ence even of your most cherished and confidential friends, 
which they can turn to your disadvantage, should they become 
your enemies, and seek to do you harm. 

This is all. Adopt this course, gentle reader, and you 
need fear no evil, dread no wreck of reputation. Your char- 
acter and your peace may bid defiance to every assault. 
They will stand like mount Zion, as firmly and als im- 
moveably as the pillars of the earth. You will rest upon 
a sure foundation. No power can undermine it, no reverse 
of circumstances remove it from under your feet. It may 
tremble occasionally, but will never give way. Should enmity 
and detraction triumph for a time, the victory will be your 
own — the calm consciousness within, that you are innocent. 



How TO LIVE LONG. — A Venerable minister, who had 
preached sixty-five years in the same place, being asked what 
was the secret of long life, replied, *' Rise early, live temper- 
ately, work hard, and keep cheerful." Another person who 
lived to the great age of 100 years, said, in reply to the 
inquiry how he lived so long, ** I have always been kind and 
obliging ; have never quarrelled with any onje ; have eaten 
and drank only to satisfy hunger and thirst, and have never 
been idle." 

Above all things, avoid law suits ; they prey upon the 
mind, they impair the health, and they dissipate your 
property. 

Happiness. — A butterfly, which when pursued seems 
always just beyond your grasp ; but if you sit down quietly, 
may light upon you. 

VOL. VI.— NO. X. 20* 
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OHBBRINO View OP LIPB< 
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Human Life is full of good. Its very ills« 
To the religious soul, are but so many 
Blessings in dbguise, and thanks are given 
Unto Him, whose Providence ordains them. 
Through sorrow, suffering and cruel wrong. 
The heart still finds sources of joy and peace» 
Of hopeful trust, and heavenly consolation* 
Religion sanctifies experience, 
And reveals to men the All-wise Father, 
Rich in boundless love to all his children, 
Conducting them through discipline and trial- 
Through varied scenes of good and evil» 
To happiness supreme, celestial. 
As the bee discovers honied sweets 
In poisonous flowers, the philosophic mind 
Perceives the uses and the good of ill ; 
Finds it the medicine of life — a source 
Of moral health unto the sinful soul. 
From whence a fountain springs of living wate^ 

Life tpo has many pleasant memories. 

That throng the mind in silent hours of thought. 

And meditative reverie — memories 

Of early love and fondly cherished hopes. 

Of high and heavenly aspirations. 

Of proud ambition, filling the youthful mind 

With visions of future, ideal greatness — 

Memories of those, whose faithful love is link'd 

With our own being, and shall descend with us 

Untp the grave, to be revived again, 

I^ the communions of the better life. 

These are a source of spiritual good 

On which the mind can dwell with pmv d«Ught. 
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In the Miscellany for January last, a writer signing his 
article, **Alpha," began a discussion of the subject of a 
Church Liturgy, adapted to the wants of a congreg.ation of 
liberal Christians^ particularly Universalists. 

Br. Cobb, in the Christian Freeman, endorsed the views 
of Alpha in favor of the Liturgy : whereupon Br. Drew, of 
the Banner, dissented entirely fron^. their opinion of a Lit- 
urey, but threw out the idea that " a Manual of Prayer/or 
pnvofe ufies might greatly encourage the spirit of devotion 
amongst our people.*' This article, (which was copied on 
the cover of the Miscellany for February,) closed with a 
request for advice from the brethren. This request was 
granted ; and, judging from the effect produced, the advice 
must have been weighty and powerful ; inasmuch as it 
reversed Br. Drew's opinion, and made him an advocate of 
tbeXituirgy, instead of an opponent* Not only so, the advi* 
seurs seem to think that Br. D. is the very nmn to undertake 
the work, which he so lately deemed unnecessary or inejc 
pedient ; while he himsielf does not resist th^ir conclusions^ 
but bringa out his. plan for publishins a handsome dollar 
volume, which shall contain a Church Liturgy, a Family 
Prayer Book, an.d other devotional exercises. 

This latter view, of the subject is taken by some recent 
writers in the Trumpet and elsewhere, accompanied in one 
instance, by a suggestion that there are already in existence 
a good ajid somewhat popular Family Prayer-Book, by Br. 
0. A. Skipjper, and another by Br. Rayner. 

The discussion having gone thus far, it is now about time 
for the Miscellany to speak again. The result seems to be, 
so far, that no one has spoken against the Liturgy, except 
Br. Drew, who is now for it ; while many are desirous to use 
iti Most. of these favorable opinions come, we presumoi 
from ministers* We have not regarded it as quite certaii| 
that our, congregations would coincide at once in these 
views : bjut we are assured by those who ought to knair 
better than we do, that many of. the best congregations are 
ready to adopt a Liturgy, if such a work were suitablj 
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prepared — and we are glad to learn, on the same authority^ 
that Br. Drew, by his devotional habits, and by his peculiar 
tarn of mind, is well fitted to prepare it — perhaps better 
than almost any other individual. 

It may perhaps not be amiss to offer one or two sugges- 
tions : first as to the propriety of engaging a number of 
men, say three or five, in such a work as preparing a Lit- 
urgy, instead of having it done by a single hand ; and 
Secondly, of keeping the Liturgy separate from the Family 
Prayer Book. It is pretty certain that the currency of the 
book would be increased, and perhaps its value also, by a 
due regard to the first suggestion. And as to the second, 
we are unable to perceive why we should carry our Family 
Prayer Book to meeting, or bring our Church Prayer Book 
home. On every account we would prefer them in separate 
tolumes. 

From the tenor of Br. D.'s remarks, we should infer that 
he had no knowledge of any Family Prayer Book or Manual 
of Devotion among the Universalists. We can hardly 
believe this to be the case ; but for the benefit of any who 
may not be acquainted with the books, we notice two or 
three. 

1. The Universalist Manual, by Menzies Rayner. This 
book was prepared chiefly or wholly by Br. R. who was 
formerly an Episcopal clergyman ; and somewhat resem- 
bles the Book of Common Prayer. 

5>. Family Prayer Book, by Otis A. Skinner. Fourth 
edition. Published by A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey, 
Boston. The author had the aid of twenty-five ministers as 
contributors, and has with their help produced an excellent 
work of its kind, leaving little to desire in that line. It is 
generally approved, and we could wish it generally adopted. 

3. A Manual for Sunday Schools, by Wm. S. Balch. 
Published by Abel Tompkins. This manual contains servi- 
ces for twenty-six Sundays, or half a year, and in some 
schools works admirably, as we presume it would in all 
which should adopt it. It is easy to perceive that the use of 
a Manual in the Sabbath School, prepares the way fdr a 
Liturgy in the Congregation. 

Valuable aids in the formation of a Liturgy, are to be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer ; in that for King's 
Chapel, Boston, as revised by Greenwood ; and in the 
Service Book of the Church of the Disciples. The latter is 
Very good-^but (should contain more prayers. 
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If we ve to hate a iiitttrgy — ^kt us hate tlM very besi : 
and if Br. Drew is to undertake it, we wisk kim the best ai4 
kis brethren caa give, aad the divine blessing to crown hia 
kbors with success. 



Qua FATHBE. 



BT ■>▼. ■OIBI BAI^LOU. 



Or all the truths revealed in the New-Testament, one of 
the most inexpressibly dear to us, though doubtless too trite 
to be fully appreciated, is that God is our Father. And I 
am confident that could a proper conception of it be kept 
prominent in the thoughts, it would not only save us from 
many errors in our investigations, but serve as a constant 
incitement to faithfulness in duty. My present purpose is 
to ofier a few considerations in regard to this great relation<* 
ship, that I think are especially deserving of attention. 

1. It 18 a relationship founded in our very nature, and can- 
nqt therefore be dependent on human character. 

There is, it may be observed, in the New-Testament, a 
relationship recognized between God and men, that is based 
entirely upon character, and is expressed by the figurative 
use of the term children. St. John, evidently alluding to 
the christians only, says : ** Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God.** And again, he says : "Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God,** not only implying that they were then 
children in a different sense from what they had previously 
been, but equally difiTerent from what all others were. The 
reference in these cases, as in others similar, is probably 
to a likeness in character. Those who in this respect bore 
a likeness to God, are said to be in this peculiar sense his 
children, or sons. Thus too, we find Jesus saying to the 
wicked Jews, ** Ye are of your father, the devil,** and he 
explains it by saying that their works were evil ; that in 
character they resembled the devil. 

Plainly then there is a relationship of this kind recognized 
in the New-Testament, having reference to moral character 
alone ; and in this sense none are the children of God except 
those who are like him. Back of all this, however, there 
exists the great primal relationship between God and all his 
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mfelitgent o^pring ; a relationehip hairing no eonnexion 
with moral character, but existing entirely independent o^ 
it. Ged made man in his own image in contradistinction t« 
all his remaining works, and this image is what constitutes 
man primarily the child of God. All men are created in 
this likeness, and all men therefore are by nature his 
children. 

2. Having its htisis in human nature^ this relcUionship f»u9jt 
be indestructible. To destroy it would be to destroy mankind. 
Sin cannot affect it, because sin cannot change human 
nature. Existing prior to any act of the creature, nothing 
that he can do will ever impair it. The scriptures accord- 
ingly sp^ak of it as existing between the Creator and those 
who are sinners. ^' I have nourished and brought up child- 
ren and they have rebelled against me.'* ** Turn ye, turn 
ye, O backsliding children, saith the Lord." Even Christ, 
in the prayer which he gave to his followers, taught them tp 
say : **Our Father, forgive us our sins," clearly showing us 
that this great primal relationship exists the same when men 
are sinful as it did before. Nothing can destroy it. How- 
ever, and wherever men may be, God is still their Father, 
and they are still his children. 

3. The character of Father is the principal one which God 
is represented as sustaining toward us. It existed prior to all 
others and is not to be changed or modified by them. All 
others must harmonize with it. He assumed this relation- 
ship at the moment of man's creation, and no one which he 
might subsequently assume could influence or alter it. Thus 
even in the act of creation he must have been guided by 
feelings appropriate to it. He must have had previously the 
fixed purpose to create children : those who in contradis- 
tinction to all his remaining works, were to have his divine 
likeness impressed upon them. It was not therefore as a 
Creator merely that he began the work of forming man, but 
as a Father. He sustained this character when he fashioned 
them. And we cannot suppose that there is anything in their 
nature or constitution that a Father's love would not see fit 
to confer, or that a child should not be grateful to a parent 
for bestowing. 

4. Subsequently to the act of creation, God became a 
Law-giver. As moral beings, it was necessary that man 
should be made acquainted with the principles of the divine 
government. God gave them therefore his laws. These 
wer^ framed to meet the condition and wants of men from 
time to time, and were announced through patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and finally through Christ. 
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Biit in kll this, it should be remeorib^red, God was stiU 
ftettog in his primal relationship of Father. His commands 
were even parental ; such and only such as a Father could 
eimsistently give to his own children. They must then have 
had the most sacred regard to human welfare. Nothing in- 
consistent with a truly parental spirit could have entered into 
their composition. Everything arbitrary, harsh, or tyran- 
nical would be carefully excluded. And this must have ex* 
tended even to their penalties. No consequences could have 
been attached to sin, no doom announced for the sinner^ 
that was not in perfect harmony with God's Fatherly spirit, 
and wholly sanctioned by his parental love. 

He must necessarily have maintained throughout this pn- 
mal relationship, and all his subsequent proceedings have 
partaken of its kind and generous influence. This is further 
exemplified in his conduct as benefactor. 

He not only rules us as moral beings, giving us our just 
deserts ; but bestows upon us the numerous and varied 
blessings of life, such as are never measured by human 
desert. 

As the good earthly parent, feeds, clothes, and comforts 
all his children alike, the deserving and the undeserving ; 
80 God gives the unmerited favors of his providence to all 
his dependent children equally ; making his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sending his rain on the just 
and the unjust. 

5. But there is still another character in which the scrip- 
tures exhibit him, that deserves to be considered in the light 
of the great fact we have been endeavoring to illustrate: that 
is, as the final Judge of human conduct. 

It would almost seem, from the fears so many entertain of 
his moral decisions, that they supposed that in this office he 
was wholly divested of the character he had previously sus^ 
tftined, and assumed one which was not only radically dif- 
^Mwnt, but entirely opposed to it in spirit. If not, why should 
there be so many doubts in regard to his essential goodness 
in this office ? Why should so many apprehensions exist 
that there, as well as in all other things, he will not be kind 
and merciful to all his children. 

I would not mean to imply that as a Jud^e, the Almighty 
will not regard equal and exact justice. I would not say 
that he will spare the sinner a single stripe which his wrongs 
may properly merit. But I would maintain that in becoming 
a Judge he does not cease to be a Father : that he will 
inflict no chastisements upon his guilty childven that his 
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jl^ftrental wisdom will not rendef* subflcfrvittnt t6 th^r ultimate 
benefits Tiiis does not conflict with equity in thb slightisst 
degree ; because, although justice demands that the sinner 
should sUflTer, it does not forbid the Almighty's makidg thn 
iMifiering advance the true interest and fmal am^rement of 
kis children. 

Let us bear in mind then, always, this primal relationship 
which we all sustain to the Father. This is his first and 
principal characteristic : and whatever office he may fihd it 
necessary to assume, whether it be that of Creator, Law« 
giver, Ben^factor^ or Judge, all are pervaded arid controlled 
by his parental spirit, and their duties rendered harmonioiMi 
with it. In them all, through them all, and beyond them 
all, God is still, and must remain forever, *'Oar Father, 
which art in heaven." 

Bridgeport, Conn,, 1849. 



TO MARlr B- 



BT ■■▼. ■. CA8B, JS. 



[The followinc Unes were written yewrt ago^ in memory of a cliarniing Uttle play* 
mite, with whom I often contested the prize in my school boy dayi ; and whot« 
iinf footsteps, together wit& my own, oft sliipt " rite merri^ie" in childish play upon 
l!li6 |;reen sWaTd litound the old village school house. They may possibly call to mind 
acme similar event in the history of some of the readers of the Miscellany ; tot wtiid 
rtoMttibera not some pleasant little school or playmate, With Whom they Once 
Mfglited to ihar^ th^ vpdrtu and joys of ehildirtl innocence, ere the vtrortd hadf eaMM 
tkeai, by the withering htfldenees of sin, to lose ilght of thoie Mgh ihd holy affedtidtt 
tio9x mitnre, which assimilate ns nearest to ongiBlv, and which dweil with iir piM, 
and when w4 are nearer hearen than we are ever after, I Ineatf dnrilif th« ptrM 
ofchUdhood.] 

TO ITARY li — ^. 

Long, long ago ! O how these words 

Stir up the silent soul ! 
And buried thoughts and memories 

Spring forth Without control, 
And sometimes 'mid tbesd hidden thOttghfH 

A treaJMured* thmg dppeAii^, 
That send^ d wild thrill to the Seat^ 

That gushes forth in tears. 
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To Mary B— . 

There was a bonny bright-eyed girl. 

That in my school boy's day. 
Beside my footstep, o*er the lawn. 

In childish mirth did play. 
Between my tender age and hers 

Few years did intervene ; 
Tet o*er us, as young worshippers, 

Love spread his gossamer sheen. 

No heart e'er gushed more ardently,— 

No voice rung out more free. 
In girlhood's young and joyous years. 

Than this young fawn's by me. 
No bird e'er sung at morning's dawn 

On vine-clad bough or spray. 
Whose voice had more of music's tones, 

Or music's witchery. 

And when she threw her joyous eye 

With its full flood of light 
' Upon my own enraptured gaze, 

O, then I felt the might— 
The power of that resistless spell 

Which soul can fling o'er soul ; 
Which words in vain must strive to tell. 

When thought's wild billows roll. 
Her footsteps fell upon the earth 

As falls a summer leaf ; 
And every word almost awoke 

A shadowy sense of grief. 
For fear such tones might reach the ear 

(O, fearful thought ! ) of Death, 
And he. Dark Reveller ! might check 

That music's balmy breath ! 
O, well do 1 remember, how 

Those ringlets fell in showers 
Upon that childish neck of hers. 

Like sunshine on the flowers ! 
And as she strove to throw them back 

From that fair childish face. 
It seemed as if an angel smiled 

From its young lurking place. 
TOI.. TI. — MO. X. 30 
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Each ih^jifW, tpacji ^^rd^ cji^ci ^9^ ^fH>*r 

That mem^jq^ W^rt??. , 
Is treasure^ fts 1^ 9%cr^d tbwj|[ 

Within my he^ qf h^ar^fi ; 
And though t^^i^ y^^w fe^Xfi p^^M f yc^lr 

And ahe is n^yy no ipQ^f 
O, there tfc«|'JH he till Jifia ys «|«W<## 

On de^ti|»ft o.Wiyi^y^ ^bqfe ! 

I ne?( 

In 
Solo 

Lif 
Of al 

In 
The !^r^,^^^ pwest, l9^^^<>^^ 

Will she forever tkip^f^ t 

I see th^t fw J^W^ ^m^ f tffl ' 

She stands b^f/i^i;f ^^^^Ws( 
In all her chil4i^l^ fiinlf^^anfi^ % 

Her matchless 9l?e<^ «i^d If^^y ^ 
And thou^ ^{^^ i^ di^ t<V||f?l>%r 

Yet he^]fO»jp|f Sf^dffitjilwei, 
Floa^^g i^ ll^py ^^9^W 

Upon tj^Q ^^:^\m W 

O.Mary,?^^^? c^^Idft^ 

That thou art 4ed ^waj^ 
When thy br^ht ^j^irit ^'er ia|9 thi^if 

Sheds down ii^^ hall,9w^^ ray I 
Or wert Jtlj^pv^ but 1^ spirit-<)^^^op^ 

Before; my yiifjofved eyn Ijrr 
A being ojf th^ bles|L al^od^ 

In thy unseen disfinise ^ 
had i thought th,at from my 1^^ 

Thou would'st Ijiave thus be^o^ ^Wl^ 
My longing spirit should have Pfiup^ 

To waft with thine to heave^ ! 
And there, unsi^ver'd i^ our joy^ 

In praise we n^ight aspire, 
Like two twj|n .an^pls^ to exoftl 

The biifhtesvse»^>i^, 
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DBATH OF ItRl BBtSEt WOODBUftl^ IfllSSET. 



ttiMb, in tW^ city, Mafch 20th, 1849, Mrd. Betsey Wood- 
boi^ Mdddey, wife of Benjamin B. Musdey, aged 40 yeafa 
afid eleven motithts. The death of Mrd. M. was very sudden. 
Thtitigh her health for sdftie time had not been g6od, she hdd 
not been confined to her house. On the afternoon of the da^ 
of h6r decease, she rode out, and appeared to be quite as 
wcill as usual, add was even more lively and cheernil tUtih 
she had been for several days. When she had taken hfei*' 
tea, she said to her sister, that she did not feel ver^ wdl, 
attd ^hat she ifirould lie down. After applying sotiie things ib 
her head, in order to relieve a pain of which she coihplained, 
hki ^ktef #eht out to bd absent for a short period. Iri abput 
an( htftti' after, MH, M. ^as fdond in a state of insensibility. 
H^r. friehds atid a physician n^ere immediately called, ahd 
ifiedicftf means wet-e Employed, but without any benefidal 
eO^ti. She did hot regain her consciousuesik biit breathed 
Mft laM ih about an hour after. She has left two dhildreii^ 
one nearly twelve yeafs, and the other about seven tnohthi^. 
Mrs. M. ^Uii a rtlost excellent Woman. I'o a superior tnihd 
at^d ah amiable and social disposition, she had added Hibke 
ifitellectnal and hioral accomplishments, which rendered hei^ 
intelligent and estiniiable, and gave to her character that 
pei^feciion Which elevated her to the highest rank of her sex. 
Sfhe made her home the abode of happiness, and by her re- 
fih^ltiieht and taste, exerted over all with whom she mingled, 
ft gefoifti influence. Surrounded by all the blessings that 
wealth could supply, and happy in the affections of a devoted 
husband ahd kind friends, she had everything for which to 
live that her heart could ask. But alas ! she nas departed, 
and with hardly a moment's warning ! The home which 
she graced, and which her presence enlivened, is dark and 
fl^loomy ; her companion to whom she was so kind and 
faithful is bowed with sorrow, and lef^ to pursue his journe]^ 
With a desolate heart ; and her children are deprived of thai 
affectionate care and kind counsel, which none can give likd 
ft lAeyther. May heaven's best blessings rest upon the be- 
MtVed. 0. A. k. 
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9S9 P0fePkuES:defO99d. 



POPE PIUS IX. DEPOSED. 



It is well known to roost of our readers, that Pope Pius 
IK,, in consequence of a revolution among the Roman sub- 
jects of his temporal dominion, was obliged to flee from 
his capital several months ago, and has since lived under 
the protection of a prince of a neighboring province. 

One of the recent acts of the Roman republic has been 
the formal deposition of the Pope from his temporal power 
over that people. In the same edict which dethrones him as 
temporal sovereign, it is especially provided that no obstacle 
shall be thrown in the way of his exercising his spiritual or 
ecclesiastical functions. 

The republic has also declared that the crown lands lately 
held by the Pope are now the property of the State, and of- 
fered these lands for sale. Against this the Pope enters his 
protest, declaring that they belong to the Church, and in- 
timating that the purchaser will get no good title, and per- 
haps find himself excommunicated for his presumption in 
buying such sacred property from profane hands. 

It may be a matter ojf some interest to inquire what the 
Pope would be, and what he would do, on the supposition 
that he should go back to the Vatican, as the Head of the 
Church. If he should go back without abdicating his throne, 
he would be at once a rebel against the State, and the spiritual 
head of the people who compose the State. If he should abdi- 
cate, then he would be, in civil aflairs, an officer degraded 
to the ranks; and in religious matters the viceregent of 
heaven. 

It is not at all likely, however, that he will return : and it 
has been suggested in some quarters, that he may come 
to this country, where he would be received with veneration 
by his followers, and with due respect by others. The ruined 
convent at Somerville, Mass., might be rebuilt for his resi- 
dence, and a subscription for that purpose would be easily 
raised among Catholics and Protestants in Boston and its 
Ticinity. 

The deposing of the Pope, in Rome, however, is not a 
mere personal act of indignity to Pius IX. It goes much 
farther, and destroys the temporal power of the Popedom 
there, until foreign bayonets or counter revolutions shall re- 
store it. Present appearances indicate the entire downfall of 
the temporal power of the papacy. We live in stirring times. 

T. H. M. 
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H A 9 & S^A 1 O U-^t O H K O 9. 

ThoiTgA we have given a somewhat extended and criticai notice ot 
Ike Englishman's Greek Concordance, we wish to refer to it again, for 
the purpose of showing its great utility to the clergyman and biblicaf 
students Containing as it does every word in the New-Testament, 
with all its different renderings^ the enquirer has only to turn to any 
word which he wishes to investigate, and he will see at a single glaiict 
the various senses in which it is used. In order to illustrate this, we 
will transcribe from the Concordance all the texts where the wbr^ 
liades occurs. 

Iiatt» xi. 28. fihalt be brought down to kell i 

xv'u 18. the gates othetl shall not prevuL 
JLuke X. 15. shall be thrust down to hdl. 

xvi. 2S. in hell he lifted up his eyes% 
Acts ii. 2i, wilt not leave my #oul in kdL 

81. his soul wa^ not left in h^ll, 
1 Cor. xv.55w O grave where (is) thy victory * 
Itev. i. 18. have the keys of hell and of deiitlk 
vi. 8. was death, and hell followed. 
XX. 13. death and hell delivered up the 
14. death and hell were cast i&tb 
Front the above it will be seen 1. That hadts h used eleven tim^it ifi 
the New-Testament. 2. That it id the place to which the soul of tfitf 
Saviour Went at deaths 8. That it shall deliver up its d^ad, &nd thutf 
lose its victory. 4. That though elometimes used to denote a stat^ «Nf 
ipisery, it in no instance expresses a state of endless misery. 

By referring to the connection in which the texts quoted are fmtOiAi 
It will be seen I . That, at least, in two instances (Matt» zi. 28% Lake 
X. 15) where it signifies a state of misery, it is misery in this world ( fov 
it i^ used to express the opposite of a high state of national prosperity* 
Caparnaum, which was exalted to heaven--»highly favored-— ^^at|y 
phisperons — should be brought down to hell^-should lose its prosperitgr 
«nd be as gristtly cursed as it had been blessed^ 2. That in one inr 
Stance (Luke xvi. 28) it is used in the narrative of a p^rable^— wh^h 
liirratit e m ni&de u|> of th<) wlgar opinions of the Savior's times in xf* 
fard to fatiirity, and emplt^red larepiBsent events to>take plajceufo^ 
VOL* VI. — ^NO. X. 30* 
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tlie earth. Conieqaently the leiise uk which It ii here employed, if ttd 
more to be regarded as its true sense, than the other opinions of which 
the narrative is composed, are to be regarded as tnie*HBUch for in- 
stance as the following — Lazarus carried by angels to the bosom of 
Abraham— the great gulf—flames of fire«— water to cool the tongue, 
^c &c. 8. We learn that hell shall be destroyed. Its gates— its 
counsels— its power shall not prevail against the church, but the church 
shall prevail against them ; hell shall deliver up its dead — and be cast 
into the lake of fire — a figure of speech to denote its utter destruction. 
In order to illustrate still farther the value of this Concordance, I 
will refer to the words aion and kosmoi. To give all the instances in 
which these words occur would be useless. A few cases will answer 
my purpose. I^osmos is always rendered world ; aion is variously ren« 
dered— sometimes worlds worlds, ever, never, eternal, ages, course. 
Thus we have ** the end of the world'* — ««the end of this world** — 
*• the cares of this world** — " the world to come" — "while the world 
standeth*' — " to whom the glory forever and ever"—** that in the ages 
to come" — ** according to the eternal purpose" — ** world without 
sod*' — ** hid from ages and generations*' — **beginning of the world'*— 
** course of the world.*' Here we see how variously aion is rendered 
and how variously it is used. We have the end of the world, the end 
^ithis world, the beginning of the world — ^the toorld t/anietA— 4he 
world to come, ii) all of which cases it is unquestionably limited. We 
have also the phrases — ages to cosm — course of the world — hid from 
uges — never wash my feet. Here it does not mean endless. Thus a 
reference to the places where it occurs, shows the reader at once, that 
aion is a very ambiguous word ; and that of itself, it does not express 
endless duration ; for if it did, we should not read of its beginning and 
mitd — it would not be used in the plural — it would not be applied to 
things temporal — and we should not find it occurring in a reduplicate 
form, HB forever and ever. Therefore, no argument can be built upon 
the word, to prove that misery is endless. 

Kdsmos, though always rendered world, is once employed to signify or- 
isment, which, according to Parkhurst^is a very common use of it among 
Greek writers ; it is often apj^lied to the whole frame of the material 
heavens and earth ; often to the earth ; often to all mankind ; often 
to the wicked part of the world ; and often to the things of the world, 
■8 riches, honors, pleasures. A reference to the Concordance shows 
dl this. Take the foUowing cases — ^** showed him all the kingdoms of 
lie world''— *< ye are the light of the world"—** from the foundation 
<liM wmld"— « gik the iHrnle w«ild»'-*<» for the sins of the whole 
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world**^" love not the world"—** world of the ragodly *'--«« whoM 
adorning y let it not be that outward adorning.*' 

From this it will be seen, that the Concordance will be of great 8er-» 
vice to the Biblical student in ascertaii&ing the meaning of uion abd 
hotmos, atad the texts in which they occur. For instance. Suppose he 
wishes to ascertain the sense of Matt. zii. 82, in which it is said) the 
•in against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come» He turns to kotmoB, but he does not 
ted the text. Besides, in looking over the texts in which it occurs, he 
sees why he does not — it is never used to denote either a period of time 
or a spiritual state of being. He then turns to aton, and there he finds 
the text ; and he sees readily why aion was employed » and not koemo$$ 
for different periods of time are spoken of» If he then asks, what pe« 
riod of time is meant by thit world, and what by the world to come^ 
he finds his answer in such passages as the following'^** the harvest is 
the end of the world "-^** so shallii be at the end of this world' *-^the 
ends of the world are come"-^** now once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself." No one can 
ftiil>to see, that these texts refer to a peiiod of time ; and not to the 
mftterial universe. Neither can any one fail to see that the period of 
time to which they refer was the Jewish dispensation. At the dose of 
that, Christ appeared — at the close of that he died a sacr^ce for sin* 
This world then, in Matt. xii. 32, means the Jewish world or age. 
Consequently, the world to come must mean, not eternity, but the age 
or world which succeeded the Jewish. Hence the time in which for-* 
gtveness could not be obtained c^ not extend into eternity. 

Take another case. Suppose the enquirer wishes to investigate the 
parable of the tares, he finds in the Savior's explanation the following 
expression-^" the field is the world* '-^^ the harvest is the end of the 
world" — ** 80 shall it be in the end of this world." He then turns to 
his Concordance » and looks under aion for the verse — the field ii the 
%$orld*-^hat it is not there ; two others are there, however, <' the hur« 
vest is the end of the world" — "so shall it be in the end of this world." 
In the first case kosmos is used, in the other two aion. Now, why WM 
aion used ? The reason is plain. He was not speaking of the end of 
the material world ; if he had been he would certainly have used koi^ 
mosy for that is frequently nised to signify the material world. The 
reason for using kosmos in the text, the field is the world, is equally 
plain, for aion never signifies mankind, while kosmot often does. The 
meaning then is, mankind are the field — ^the harvest is the end of the 
Jewish age — not of the material world, for if it had been koemoe would 
hkim been need/ 
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•Mr XdUoA' Tahk 



THE PILORIMAGE OT A I^ILORIA P6k TOUTlt V^AftS. 

A woBK bearitig the above title hai been in inj pO08«Mfi0n ft>r mv^ 
ral months. On its reee|ltion> it was my pnrpoie forthwith to ofier m 
fow remarks upon ita character* and its ckims upon the patronage o( 
liberal ehristiansi and especially upon that of Univ^rsalists^ This*^ 
from vaifoutf eailsesi I have omitted to do» till the pireeent timei 

k is not^ however^ too late« I presume^ even now* The fnettd t«^ 
whom I am under obligations for the volume before me^ will please to 
aeieept ibj hearty thanks for his favor ; fbr such I truly eiteetti it» I 
have read with car^ every word of it» and this I have dene with mueh 
interest of feolingi and) I trust » with no little profit It is from the pest 
of our worthy brother^ Abraham Norwood^ author of the '* Acts of thi 
Blders, or Book of Abraham^** a volume which Abounds in vaiuabW 
tnatter» and is exceedifagly entertaining^ The loveri Of amusements whd 
unite pleasuMi with profit} will mako a happy investment of thnir 
money in thb pUrtihase bt both these works. ** The Pilgrimage of •- 
Pilgrim" is k neat duodecimo volume of three hundred and twenty fdtf^ 
pttg^Bi It iA ptriilished by the author himself for Any aatl all whd majr 
(M disposed to purchase H* The paper is quitei goodi and the wh<^ 
mechanical Execution excellent. The style, is sorabwhat peciiliaik ll 
belongs to Brother Norwood^ is exclusively his Own. It is not whAf 
the learned would call polished » or classical ; neither is it coarso and 
dumsy. It ha« its beauties and its reeommendationStt It is precisely 
such a style as the aim bf the writer cteibanded^^-colloqiiial^ pithgr anil 
playful ; often sparkling and racy ; and) when called for, keenly stir« 
castie and satirioaL Though sometimes the lai^^ge is pointed and 
nerVOus^ it is never in bad keeping with the spirit and character of the 
matters described. 

The work, as a whole, contains a faithful accdunt of this religfoali 
experience and conversions of the author ; a graphic description df his 
, struggles and efibrts in breaking loose from the me^k%s of Calvinism^ 
and pressing hitf way into the light) and liberty, and joy of unlimited 
g^ce \ and ako of many of his labors and hardships^ and encourage^ 
mints in the ministry of universal grace. No unprejudiced friend of 
hie iUce ean^ I am sure, carefully peruse these thrilling accounts with« 
Out deep emotion ; nor without forming new and firmer resolutions for 
incmased vigor und activity in the cause of Christy as <* the friend of 
sinners" and ** the Saviour of the world." 

The concluding part of the Volume is enriched by a selection ftmff 
the author's poetic efiusions* He claims not a rank» I beiieve» /wkk 
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tha gifted among bards ; but still, in these productions of his early and 
late muse, there are many things exceedingly pretty, and some, which 
could scarcely be excelled by the master poets of the age. What can 
be more beautiful than the following, which occurs in a description of 
his feelings on a visit to the old homestead of his youth. 

** Again did I visit the home of my childhood, 
Again did I stray where I often had strayed ; 

I wandered again m the same shady wild-wood. 
And stopped by the brook where I carelessly played.*' 

And how full of simple nature is the following, on taking leave of a 

cherished location ! 

" Farewell my sweet rosebush that stands by the brook, 
Perhaps I no more on your beauties shall look ; 
Breathe gently, O Zephyrs, its tendrils among. 
While on them bright dew drops are carelessly hung. 
Farewell the green hill where I often have strayed. 
To see all the beauties of nature displayed ; 
To watch the last rays of the bright setting sun. 
Till night's sable curtain its duty had done ; 
To catch the last notes of sweet songsters around. 
Ere sleep to their senses admittance had found ; 
Adieu, thou lov'd spot ! but I will not deplore, 
Though places that knew me will know me no more." 

B«t i am occupying more space than I intended. Would the reader 
enjoy a treat of mingled amusement and instruction, let him purchaaa 
and read the book for himself. He will find it money well laid o«t. 
The work may be had of the author, in his travels thiough the country, 
and also at the Book Store of 6. W. Briggs, 403 Washington Street, 
Boston. 8. 8. 



THK OARDEN OF EDEN. 

This is the title of a new book, professing to give ** a Theological, 
Philosophical, and Practical Illustration of the Mosaic Account, rela- 
tive to the introduction of sin into the world, and its present evil 
consequences to the human race :" by John Nichols. Published by 
the author at Holliston, and by J. M. Usher, 87 Cornhill, Boston. 

The author is evidently a patient and independent thinker ; and he 
has here produced a little book which will be read and pondered by 
many, notwithstanding its style is far from beautiful. It will be re- 
viewed in some quarters with severity ; but '* the common people" 
will peruse it, and unless their teachers invent something more plausi- 
ble, they may believe it. The subject is worthy of thought. M. 
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EDITORIAL OLBANING9. 

Allsit's IirquisT. — 6eorge W. Briggs, 408 Washington-Street, 
Boston, has just published the first volume of a work entitled, *< An 
Inquiry into the Views, Principles, Services, and Influenees of the 
Leading Men in the Organization of the American Union, and in the 
Foundation and Administration of the Government. By Tfaaddeus 
Allen.'* The work is to consist of three octavo volumes. The one 
beforie us contains 558 pages, is handsomely printed aftd neatly bound. 
We regard this as a work of rare value. It presents us the leading 
men of the Revolution, just as they were, and permits them to speak 
for themselves. Tou see Washington, Greene^ and La Fayette amid 
all their hardships and dangers, and hear the sorrowful language they 
uttered in regard to the trials they had to encounter. As tho eye runs 
over their brief and touching letters relating to enemies without and 
enemies within, to obstacles which avowed foes and s^eret Ibes were 
throwing in theit Way, you prize highdr than ever tho men Who led 
our army on to victory. Theirs was a fimmess which nothing could 
shake — a Murage which nothing could daunt, a fidelity which not even 
the treadiery and ingratitude of pretended friends could destroy. F«w 
ape aware of the difficulties which were encountend by tiM Revoln^ 
tieaists, and the many evil influenoes brought to bear against them. 
In thtt woffk before us the whole subject is presented « and yre dottbt 
whether there is ahy book extant from which so fnll and distinct * 
knowledge can be obtained of the men and the times of the Reveliitiwi 
as from this. 

Macavi.at's History or CNGLAirD is producing a greater sen- 
sation than any work which has appeared for many years. All the 
Reviewers speak of it in the strongest terms of commendation, and 
agree in saying, that it has not been surpassed by any of the master 
minds, whose historical works have preceded it. They speak of it as 
vast in research, accurate in its analysis of character and events, im- 
partial in its statements, and surpassingly rich in its style. The Har- 
per's edition is handsomely printed. 

Iftc 6rief. — Will those who may herealler do us the favor to furnish 
articled for the Miscellany, study as much brevity as may be convenient 
and practicable } Protracted articleer, however interesting the subject 
may be, are discouraging to the mass of readers. But few, compara- 
tively, have the courage to grapple with them, or the patience to i 
ter them. 
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tWwii* ^iWIp; 



Rev. Otis A. SKtWBfpii w^» ioBtalle4l as Pastor of tjip Fifth UniTer- 
salwt Society in Boston, on S^B44y «veoiiig, Mi^i^hSH, in the Warrea 
•treet Choreh. The serrioeB were interesting, mid the congregation 
large. The Scriptures were read by Rev. R. Townley ^ and the Intre- 
doctory Prayer offered by Rev. T. JX C4^)c. Tk^ Mlowing original 
Hymnwae rang. 

ar iOllA. f . FLSTQHBl. 

Welcome borne I God'a fkithful preaohev I 
Welcome home I our owa loved teaelMur I 

Joyous w«l4Mwie here ! 
Welcome to ou9 c^eriahad altar*^ 
To the love which ne*er shall falter^^ 

T^ Mb temple dear^ 

Long io us thy care was given ; 
Thou wert near when spfrits riven 

Bowed beside the bier. 
All our sorrows witH us bearing—* 
AH our gladness with us sharing-^ 

Joyorus welcome here ! 

Father : bless this glad re-union I 
Grant that while in blest communion 

Here we nieet on earthy 
Rvenr he^rt a^ce^id stUl nearer 
To tne Friend whose love is dearer, 

Qf immor(;al birth. 

The Sermon was by Rev. R. Townley, from 1 John iv. 21 : ^^ t^^ 
foll9ire4b|r 9A Ori^i^l H^rmn^t written for the ocpa^i^n hyf th|% Rf^rtor^ 
Hi9VAJ|.{(AT|QM HYmV. 

Jmhh 9 ho^ thjr MWtchWMi «t%||4A 

On walls familiar, dear ; 
He stands in the same armor clad, 

Hese worn hmm year lo^ yeai^ 
Girt with thy strength may h^ V^Qti:9i|ig« 
' And bolrf in danger's hx>ur« 
Wi,th fearless eye his people watch^ 

And shield them with thy power. 

May way-worn soldiers of the ccosa^ 

With armor strong and bright, 
^)^ youthful warriprs roim) bin^ pl;cp^ 

Uplifted with thy might. 
In contests waged against the hosts 

Who wfti fiMT tstitk divipe^ 
May weapons from thine armor-h 

Still make the victory thine. 
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'1M4 MmUUy Record. 

Upon their posto ne'er may thej sleep. 

Or in thy service tire ; 
May not the strife of discord reign, 

Or hate their bosoms fire. 
But may thy watch-light brightly shine* 

And shed its cheering ray. 
To animate each warrior-heart. 

Till called from earth away. 

Great God of hosts ! thy servant bless 

With truth, and grace, and love. 
That he may lead his sacrefi charge, » 

To peace and rest above. 
And when he lays his armor down. 

And yields his soul to thee. 
Receive him to that blessed abode. 

Where all from toil are free. 

The Installing Prayer was by Rev. S. Streeter : Chaige by Rev. H« 
Ballou, 2d ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. A. A. Miner ; Addrese 
to the Society, by Rev. T. S. King. 



MONTHLY RCCOftD. 



Tkx First UNiTxasAiiisT Chubck in Boston was re-opened for 
public worship on Sunday morning, March 25. The injuries by fire are 
all repaired, and the house greatly improved. Br. Streeter *s sermon 
on the occasion was from the text — " Our God turned the curse into a 
blessh^." 

The Universalist Society at East Cambridge have invited Br. Mas* 
BmnJL Goodrich, of Haverhill, to be^their pastor. 

Br. H. H* Baker, of Essex, has requested a dismission from his 
pastorship there. 

Br. C. WoooHoirsx ha* accopted a usanimotis call at Fitchburg. 

Br. J. G. FoRMAif,of Boston, has accepted an unanimous inyitation 
to settle as pastor of the First Congregational Society i» East-Br^e- 
water. This congregation is composed of (Jniversalists and Unitarians. 

Br. C. H. Fat, of Roxbury, has been invited to become pastor of 
Orchard-street Choreh, New-York. 

Br. J. C. Waldo has received a call from the Universalist Society m 
Troy,N.Y. 

Br. J. W. Putnam has accepted a imaiMmous call to the pastorship 
at Danvers, New Mills. 
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REASON AND REVELATION. 
NVMBXR THKKB. 

BY BIT. #. L. BTBTBKS. 



Why was not Revelation given qs in, terms so simple that 
we need not em[>loj our time, and our most earnest thought 
to arrive at a correct and uniform understanding of its doc* 
trines? It is well that many truths of our religion should 
not come to us without study, without earnest labor of our 
own. It is well that in every field which man is called to 
occupy, he must toil to obtain fruit. It is well that man has 
come into the world, not as a drone to recline ob a couch 
of indolence and ease, to whose hand and heart comes spon- 
taneously, every needed good. To labor is the law of man's 
destiny. H# is called to make bk way through many rough 
and darkened avenues, and to meet difficulties which, like 
armed giants, seek to appal him and drive him back. But 
he must be lH*ave — he must grapple ivith them — wrestle 
imghtily with them — and he will prevail and pass over thes 
much the i^onger and freer for the conflict. The swing of 
the artisan's hammer, gives an increase of power to his 
arm. Effort makes one strong. It is a universal trutfe, 
which even heathenism dimly saw, that Divinity helps thos* 

VOL. VI. — NO. XI. 31 
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who help themselres. It b for the good of oar religion, ftr 
the benefit of our higher natare, that all the ■tafements an4 
doctrines of the Bible are not equally plain — that we are 
obliged to tax our intellect in the stndj of them. Wh0 
womd wish the world one rast and level plain? without val-' 
lej, mountain, water-fall, rirer, lake, or ocean? But it ia 
said the Bible is designed for aU — for the ignor«it as wett 
as for the learned, for ordioarj minds as well as for tb* 
keenest and strongest intellect. This is true. And it haa 
truths lor the capacities of aH. its foodamestai and raesC 

£ra6tieal lessons are simple, and not easily mistaken by aiiy. 
lut is it not well that there are other portions of Revela- 
tion that require more effort to comprehend them? As it 19^ 
efort that elevates as,1be cHbjeet which we grasp iihould be 
ht|her than ourselyes. 

But the inquiry is pressed whh serious emphasis-^Why' 
should there be portions of the Bible that no man under-' 
stands? That it is thus, to me bespeaks the wisdom of the 
Oirer. Would we have the Revelation designed to meet the 
wants of all people in all ages — would we have it such that 
the earnest thought and prayer ef our own generation could 
wholly exhaust it ? Does not the goodness and wisdom of 
the Author appear in it the more, that it is so broad and 
fothomless that the human mind, ever expansive and pro- 
gresmlie, will have enough, and more Ifaan cmough, to Wl it 
ia 4ill ooBui^ 'time ? The Bible lis designed^ (not for ^sitdion^ 
offjf ^ b«l for ggrtnstn^, beluga. What -is daric «ed pei^lexing 
lo.yoti and -itie, oMiy Iw jight to^he eye,^anid^od to the«o«ii 
^ oUr aether. That wtncfa hi oer day «o stedy aer 
WaihuUtg cab aspMn, m^y be opeoed Ito the /miads of tthe 
aeitt geeeralidti, and :give a tight most cflmerh^ and haUow* 
iig to Ihtf seels of waiting millions. Traths of RevelaAroa 
biSden to Ihose ef Ihe last 'ceotuiy , have coone )to us >fbdiB 
the-^Qp gloom of night, and now shiee on us as stai»^m 
the r deptiui' of heaven. SheU we stumble ait«a saying ^ 
SkriptUi^ that wef cannot eompirefaend, ead have iless faitk? 
Is ft thus with us lin bther ifields of inquiry? Do mee erf 
a e ie n ee eo fieeson "when they- And lafsmt 4ho|r eaaast espktin, 
efftfoMem they isaanot sdrve? By study rad' experifnenttljae 
gTMt Kewteti was enabled to lay it down-vs la Jewyithatali 
hieidieB whioh refhu^ light ean be burned. Bul.<Hm>&ctkie 
WM udable to reooncile withlhi^ law. The (diamond would 
BO&ect light, but it would not bum. The^diamond was tniR 
enigma to him. Bit did he lose his faithdn 'die low whicb 
be had discovered? Nay — his strong and wonderfully baW 
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wmeA iiittJIeM. im« mi Ihw ean)j c|iitiivt>e4« H^-^e^mi 
k igviortM^ Ihfti kept bis mind fnom the tnitb— 4iq lookea to 
Ikm fotiM foR Um •olutioa of tfca difficulty which baffled hip 
pvwbti and lime aiicHiiFed the wtedom ef hie foresight and hie 
4i«iet. Que eentiiry efterwarde eheniiete could burn the diir 
•Mid with tike gpeeteet ease. Newt4Mi wae too vise to ezr 

Cit to gteUp 4be irtieie ieU of eoieuQe, or to repudiate what 
oouUi aot eocplain; he looked with the most profound awe 
.#Hi PA that eMkoown aod housdlese ocean before him, om 
wh e ne ehoiwe, he dfdaved, he b«d picke4 up but an occer 
eieaal pebble. 

The^laola of ReveUtie^, like the fa^ta of soience^ aresubr 
aiiHed to our reasson, msA demand of us our most serioiip 
and careful study. The facts of science had their origia by 
the ordinary laws of nature. The facts of Revelation hwd 
their origin by the superordinary laws of the Almighty. 
They are unlike in their character and purpose, yet they 
throw mutual light on each other. Theology, like science; 
k a progressive study. And it is as necessary to the life 
and activity of theolegy, as to science, that it should have 
unexplored fields and unsolved problems. Man can never 
explore the whole field of seieace, for he will never cease 
to be finite, and thai field is iafiiute. He will never explore 
the whole field of theology^ lor that field is infinite. The 
finite can never reach the infinite. Sublime is the mission 
of the finite soul to labor forever in the field of the infinite. 

Does the religious mind wonder that every thing in the 
Bible is not plain and simple as the child's lesson? and have 
doubts in consequence ? Go out into the field and the for^ 
est — why is not all plain and simple around thee? Why 
does not nature open her bosom at thy feet, and permit thee 
to place thy hand at once on the very heart of her mystery? 
allow thee to read at a glance the laws by which is given 
biifh to all the mighty, the beautiful, and the sublime around 
and above thee? Is it strange that men have differed as to 
the doctrines of Revelation? — ^that they do not yet under- 
stand all its sayings? Do they not differ about Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Physiology, Geology, History ? For ages men 
supposed the earth to be flat. Were their feet the less firm? 
Were their sunrise and sunset less beautiful than ours? They 
then knew little of the laws of the heavenly bodies. But 
the stars looked as brightly on the shepherds as they watched 
their floeks by night, and gave the heart of the poet as di- 
vine a rapture, as in the later times since the finger of the 
astronomer has traced the laws that govern them, and marked 
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their places on his chart. The ftirnifer tilled the soil «Ai 
gathered the golden harrest, though he knew tkfle of tbt 
earth's central fires, and of the deep rocks on which llM 
geologist has traced the creation's historjr in the hand-writ* 
mg of God. So of Revelation. Its mmple truths are noM 
the less interesting and useful to those who need and lot« 
them, though it contains others that are above their prtMiMfl 
comprehension. Be it ours prayerfully to stndy the saevid 
Scriptures in the light of reason and conscience— -to lisleft 
reverently to all the teachers that our Father has sent a»-<i- 
to trust even where we cannot see — to yield our most eara^ 
est and sincere allegiance to TnHh, whether she speaks to 
Us by the voice of reason, or through Gknl's highest re¥€f^ 
lations — TtnL Bible. 



BBLIGION AND SfTPKRSTITION. 



ST BIT. ■■BAm4V BfttB 



No two subjects occupy more of human attention than 
those which I have placed at the head of this article. Re- 
ligion and Superstition. These are terms of perpetual use. 
By the holy and the profane, they are topics of earnest and 
frequent thought. Far indeed are they from being confined 
to the theologian, and the incumbent of the pulpit. 

They are almost incessantly upon the lips of the private 
christian, upon those of the learned and the unlearned, of 
the old and the young, of males and of females; and espe- 
cially are they terms of stereotyped familiarity with all who 
assume a claim for any thing like eminence either in godli- 
ness or in morals. A correct idea of the two, therefore, of 
their respective natures and tendencies, and of the precise 
difference between them, is an exceedingly desirable attain- 
ment. This is an acquisition the more earnestly to be cov- 
eted, from the fact, that people have not generally, it is to 
be feared, been in the habit of forming any very definite 
opinions with respect to either of these topics; nor are they 
at the present tin|e. They talk much, it is true, about rf- 
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figMR, jNiddBupll mbovl flBpetstitioo; but U is'onljr in a frnk" 
iomakke mhj. They ■ hacwo luitiiar wiaor^ Bor beUer, dot 

iHomoSimdo wm be«r a porBoii nfdken «£ l^pffo(bflSDM» 
^•B. a flMMt of veiigioA^ aad aa boldiof vank vhb tbe mora 
•flmaaft of ito vtotaiiaa, who k kaewm lo be aadly ^efioiant 
tii' raapect to the .grasas and virtaes of m gosA tife. AH 
thkifa CQBOMbred, he ib eat, perfaapa, a goo4 okkaa; .a 
^^aad aeifhbor; a good h«dbMuid; nor afpaad father; and 
i}Bt^ aiaaag ihom ef Mi loma exeed^ this aournfaUy defiiotiae 
iadiaidaal aibands h%h as a re%iomst. 
. *Oasas idif tthis idn^ :ate matteni ef almost per{>alual ecofi»- 
rwisia. Maat thefe not then be soaM anislsiie in the po{HiIar 
4liiad, or. flit beet a msry oooteed and kidefiBite habit of 
thinking and speaking upon these anhiects? So it would 
^aen. 

A man, it as tr«e^ may be upright and virtuous, a morc^ 
yd aad estimable meniber ef socaefy, and yet, in the strkt 
«tymolog«oaV sense of the term, be dealitutie of true religion. 
4[£ does not Mlour, iMiaerer, that the coaverae of this prop- 
-eisitioa is true. A man oannet haire true religion, and at the 
.amnetime ba deatkMte of moval virtue, habitually vicdaAeius 
dbtigadons as a rattoaal and social being. A moment's oace- 
4iil atteniioii.to these positions will satisfy us of their truth. 

Religion, properly speaking, is the homage of a creatuse 
%o jis Creator, it has an exdusive reference to God, and 
the re^niaitioBs of his monal gorermneat. Morality on the 
-ctthar hand, or, as it is often called, virtue, relates to man 
ilimself; to hta fellow men; aad to the laws and usages of 
-civil and sociai eociety . 

Now a man may, beyond all question, keep his appetites 
and propensities under due restraint, and be morally up- 
B^ht ia all the relations ef life, and still have no knowlofi^e 
of God, and of eourse no aequaintaace with the spirit and 
^nciples of true religion; with the emotions and pui^itosfs 
uihiGh they awaken in the heaK; iMr yet with the peculiar 
duuraeter of the acts which they prompt in the life. 

The benigl^cid pagan himself amy be distinguished for par- 
-aonal fiurity, and abo fer social excelleaee and worth; but 
lie ia, aad, from the neeesshy of ^e ease, he must be destitute 
tkf veUgiaa, properly so called. This, as I have already, re- 
aiarked, is the reverent exercise of the afiectimui of the soul 
towards 6ed. Of such an exercise the pagan .is utteriy in- 
•eapabb. He has no knowledge of Gad. In the tanffuage 
lef aitapoatb, '* He is withaut God, and withmsthepam Ibe 

VeL. YI.— KO. XI. 81* 
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W(»>]d/' He must of coarse be wkbottt religio n , aad'willi- 
out its sublime and bmlloiring insptrtttions. To rerepenoe a 
Being of whom he is utterly ignorant, of whose perfeeltQMi> 
and purposes, and acts, be has formed mi conception, and 
«an forai none, is surely a moral impossibility. Now as e»- 
iightened reference for God and his authority is religion; k 
is its essence, its life, its very being. Remove it from the 
human soul, and religion has no existence there, and can 
have none. The circumstances of the case render it lit^r- 
•ally impossible. We might just as truly contend that a man 
may have literature, who never saw nor beard of a book, 
and who is utterly ignorant of letters; or that astroBomical 
•cience may be possessed by one who never heard of astai^- 
<iomy,and is profoundly ignorant of the laws andmovemeDta 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Such an individual may be distinguished as a moratisl* 
He may be eminently exemplary in aU the social relations of 
itie. He may stand liigh in the carnation of aU who kamw 
iiim, as a man of truth ; of probity ; of public spirit ; of a 
lofty and expansive humanity; but after all, fee has no lit- 
«eratare, «uid no aetronomical science. It is the same, sub- 
stantially, with those who are utterly unacquainted with €M1. 
They may have morality and a high social worth; but slili, 
tbey can hsv« no religion, in the [u-oper and distinctive in- 
^fNMt of the tern. 

To the •position heve assumed, U may be objected, perhapil, 
that the heatl^n have their gods; that they acknowledge 
their control-over the affairs of the world, and their ri^t 
to demand the homage of mankind ; and that they hone^ly 
render them those services which they deem the most ap- 
fipopriate and acceptable. Now all this is readily admitted. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow, that the homage, 
rendered by the heathen to their divinities, constitutes gen- 
>uine religion. It surely does not. It is superstition, not 
religion. It is prompted, I allow, by the woikiags of tftie 
reKgious principle in the minds and hearts of its authors. 
The veriest heatiien that exists has the religious principle 
^dtbin him. Every man has it. It is an element, an indis- 
<{)ensable ingredtent in the human constkution. Utterly dis- 
fmssessed of it, man would no longer be nmn. He would 
' fiave tost an essential element of his nature, and one which 
' IS inseparable from his identity as an intelligent and soesal 
t)eing, formed and constituted in the image of God. 

By the religious principle, I mean that innate something 
ia«very4iiMNui beuig, #hich awafeeas and keeps alive an 
I . • f '-- • 
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^tniest wufa to become acquainted with the unseen Power 
which gave and sustains his being ; which confers upon him 
the manifold mercies which render existence happy, and its 
continuance an object of deeire ; and to offer to that mys- 
terious Power the love and the homage which the perpetual 
exhibitions of his great goodness so ob.viously demand of 
Um. It is the capacity to become religious; under suitable 
training, a proper course of intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture, to grasp the invaluable boon of true practical godliness. 
But the principled religion in man; in other words, his 
capacity to become religious, and religion itself, £^re two 
distinct things. The former may exist without the latter, 
though the latter cannot exist without the former. The one 
is the agent ; the other its creation. The one is a capacity 
to know God; the other, that filial love and worship which 
the knowledge of God awakens and nourishes in the human 
soul. Hence the essental difference between religion and 
superstition is clearly perceptible. Religion is the produc- 
tion of the religious principle in man, in a state of action, 
when duly enlightened, and directed to its only legitimate 
object, which is the living and true God. Superstition is 
the production of the religious principle in man, in a state 
of action, when unenlightened, and directed to improper ob- 
jects, which are fakre gods. These are, in fact, no gods at 
all. It of course follows, that superstition; or which is the 
same thing, false celifion, is in truth no religion at all. And 
let me add in conclusion, that false conceptions of the true 
God, so far as the convictions and acts of the human mind 
are concerned, transform him into a false divinity, and the 
homage rendered to him, into mere, superstition instead of 
pure and undefiled religion. Let us earnestly seek then a 
true knowledge of God. It is the life of piety, the soul of 
religion; and pure religion, let it be remembered, is the 
richest blessing which nian can possess, superstition the 
deepest curse he can be doomed to endure. 



A Delicate Compliment. Washington was sometimes 
given to pleasantry. Journeying east on one occasion, at- 
tended by two of his aids, he asked some young ladies, at 
the hotel where he breakfasted^ how they liked the appear- 
ance of his joung men? One of them promptly replied, << we 
cannot judge of the stars in the presence of the sun." 
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TaB BJSTTCB LAND. 



BT BVT. B. CAMB, J^. 



Th«re is a better land, far» far away, 

Beyond the regions of the woild of time, •^ 

A land that smiles in one eternal day 

' Neath skies of bending beauty, bright — sublime. 

it is a land where gladness ever dwells, 

Where change ne'er comes to mar the eternal voene,-— , 

Where spicy gales breathe through the vaJea a»d fdella 

From banks of flowers and fields of liyiag grMiu 

In vii^ioUs Of enraptured thought, my soul. 
Oft leaves its mortal home, and hies away. 
Beyond the power of its own deep control. 
To yield itself to that world's spirit sway. 
Longings it hath, for something vast^Hiiiblimf , 
Too vast for thought to reach, for speeefc to tell ft— 
BonelhiBg all lotaily (tma thai spirit dime. 
Tomtom and fill 19 afl its ami deep qpeH. 

We know that such a land for us must be. 
And that there must be mansions for ua thflne, 
Thoi^h veiled in spells of dreamy mystflry* 
Eye hath not se^o, aer tongue may yet deelira 
¥et-do our spirits, in their silent hour 
Of thGlught, mifold thek wmg and traverse te, 
Seeking that land, its hill, its vale, its bower. 
In midnight's rolling orb or distant star. 

Yet orb nor star reveals where it may be. 
Nor breaks the seal of silence ever set 
Upon the lips of immortality. 
Whatever may be our longings or regret ; 
Yet when the soul tumci backward in its £ight, 
And settles down within its mortal breast, 
'Faith i$[ iiQt weakened, and the dreams ^f ojghf,y 
Becotae iftore real wiA the soul's mmaU 
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Sle MMttLani. Mi 

We lay we know that rach a land must be, 

For many cherished ones have gone before ; 

The young, the bright, the beautiful and free, 

Have passed from earth, in quest of that bright shore. 

And 0, we know that beings loved as they, 

And gifted in the soul's engaging powers, 

Could leave us not for other worlds away. 

Unless those worlds were lovelier far than ours. 

And ne'er, ne'er could we resign to death 

Unless some angel spirit from that shore, 

Did softly whisper in their latest breath, 

** There is a world where death is known no more !" 

A world, where 'neath the all-enkindliBg Eye, 

The Soul immortal may unfold its wing. 

And as it soars up to the Deity, 

Feel every power to life eternal spring. 

Father of Eternal Wisdom ! Thou 

Whose smallest thought 's too vast for finite mind ! 

Unwrap my spirit ! clear its wings to go, 

Nor let me cast one lingering look behind. 

But onward, upward, as my spirit soars* 

Enraptured in the bright eternal day. 

May all of earth, and its low, grovelling thought, 

Purged from the mind, remain eternally. 

Tet, no ! Perchance I know not what I ask ! 
'Twere better that I patient bide thy wilL 

1 may not fearless mark death drop his mask. 
But weak and timid, tremble %t him still. 
And earth hath many pleasant places yet, 
And pleasant voices, loved and dear ones too. 
Then let thy will be done ! It were not meet 
To ask what boundless wisdom may not do. 

Geneva, (JV. F.) March, 1849. 



Harshness iif Charity. We often accompany our alms with 
Biidi harshness towards the unfortunate object, in holding out the hand 
of succor — we show them a countenance so harsh and stern — that a 
sunple refusal would have been less heart-rending to them than charity 
which is so withering and savage; for pity, which seems to sympathise 
with the sorrows of the pnfertunate, consoles them almost as much «• 
the liberality which is their succor. 
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JUDGING ANGELS. 
NUMBER TWO. 

BT BBT. J. OALLAOHm. 



"Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? how mach more things that pertain to 
this Ufe ?»—l Cob. ▼!. 8. 

HayinO, at it is httmblj believed, in a previous number , 
seen the true meaniug of the apostle's langusf e, we are 
prepared for a few practical reflections growing out of the 
subject, or rather an application of the subject. 

We all acknowledge the Gospel to be the true standard 
bj which to regulate our conduct, and our intercourse with 
each other. We believe the Grosp^l to be eierated high 
above all lawm, and all legislative enactments. It is in fact 
the perfection, and standard of all \%w,cwil, fmtemf^l^ or oth- 
erwise. In the principles which it unfolds are to be found 
our rule of faith and practice. Acknowledging its heav- 
enly origin, and professing to regard as divine, its principles 
and precepts, are we not sacredly obligated to observe, and 
faithfully practice them, and be governed by them in every 
act of our lives? In our political, civil, and social inter- 
course, have we any right to be governed by any other than 
the principles of the Gospel wluch we profess? Evidently 
not, or we shall prove ourselves unfaithful to the truth we 
believe. In applying this subject let it be remarked, 

1. That there are several nations in the world which are 
called christian nations. The people and tl^e governments 
acknowledge Christ to be a teacher sent from God, and pro- 
fess to receive, in one way or the other, his religion. In 
some instances Church and State are united, in others the 
Bible is the professed standard of right. These nations pro- 
fess to believe that the christian religion was designed for 
universal reception, that the time is coming when the whole 
world will be ruled by its mild and gentle sway. Yet how 
do those nations act toward each other when difficulties 
arise ? Do they act according to the principles they pro- 
fess? Do they exhibit a spirit of concession, of comprom^ 
ise^ a dispoaition to overlook and forgive, a oesire to meet 
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ettek Qtflver in fheikurtuftl boads of chHstiaii tot«« anQ nettte 
their dtspvtfes on ekristian principles? Seldom if ever, ff 
«»e nation TedtB itielf agrieved, or its flag insuHed, the cry 
is immediatdl/ raided, *' The honor of our wdioh is at nUdte, 
tmd imle9$ a iuittible apology is |tven, we musf wipe out ike 
^uU wen tttoughit should cost millions of the ^es of our be$t 
Mxtns,^ Thus It has been tor ages, been so among Christ'* 
ian nattons. Thejr have proved nnfkithful to the principles 
irhidithey acknowledged should govj&rn all mankind, and 
have appealed to heathen principles, to the unrighteoua 
spirit of revenge, arid permitted passion to rule them. If in 
out national legislature, a question relating io any other 
motion is under discussion, and measures are proposed utith 
the view of avoiding a collision, or I a way between the twjp 
countries, very many will you find ready to say, ♦* Let th^ 
ibar come^ we are prepared for it. Our country is aggrieved, d 
Stain wili.remain upon our honor if we do not either demand 
satisfacHon, or stand up for our rights" This dispositio|i,is 
prevalent. We profess to be christians, ' tis true, but no 
matter, we will lay our Christianity aside until we are done 
fighting. God speed the principles o£ the Peace Society, 
whose objecit is to suppress all wars, to induce all nations 
to beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning'^hooks, and settle their difficulties on true gos-* 
pel principles. But 

% As in nations, so it is among individuals. It mattery 
not whether we have professed to be followers of Christ or 
not. We liv6 in a christian land, we acknowledge the Bi- 
iile to be a revelation from God, and in giving assent to the 
teachiogs of Christ as of heavenly origin, we admit them 
to be reasonable, useful, best calculated to subserve human 
happiness, and productive of mutual good to all who are 
governed by them. This being the case, we are obligated 
by evei;y principle <tf right not to appeal to contrary princi- 
ples as a rule of life. Yet many of our law^suits exhibit 
t practical renouncement of every principle of Christianity, 
Very many persons for the hiost trifling causes, will fly tp 
the law for a redress of grievances, when it is clearly evi- 
dent that thehr object is not so much justice, as retaliation^ 
And thus in many instances our courts of justice are the 
scenes of strife, of passion and reveng^, simply because 
men are determined to act upon heathen instead of christian 
principles, determined to have legal justice thoygh at the 
expense of moral principle. It is this spirit of litigation 
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vhich the apottle is condemiuog^ Yea tMs Bpii^t^ ihii coii« 
duct, that violates every christian principie. '* I gpeak this to 
your shame. Is it so that there is not a wise man among 
you^ no not one that shall he able to judge hetween his hro-* 
thers? *^ ** But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unjust.** It is so. Christians instead of settling 
their disputes and difficulties by mutual conference among 
themselves, a(nd by the law of the gospel of Jesus Christ, fly 
to those very laws which in many instances are based on 
heathen principles. It is wrong; it is a giving up of our 
faith in Christianity, or at least it is saying to the world, 
\' Well the gospel is true, is useful, is necessary to hajii- 
piness, but I do not wish to be governed by it." . 
' I like very much th^t article in the constitution of the 
Rechabite's Association, which makes it necessary ere any 
two members can appeal (in any private difficulties) to a 
court of justice, that they ftrst bring the matter up before a 
committee of their tent, with the view of adjusting it if pos- 
sible before that committee, and according to the principles 
which govern the order. If either party is unwilling to 
abide by those principles, he is looked upon no longer as a 
Rechabite, but as a '' heathen man and a publican." But 
if the difficulty cannot be adjusted, then they have permis«* 
sion to appeal to law. In more than one instance have I 
known law-suits prevented by this very article. One man 
has felt himself aggrieved, and he will have justice no mat-* 
ter what it costs. Now he is determined to act as a hea- 
then, but first he is compelled to meet his enemy, and in a 
friendly way, and governed by the rules of th« order, have 
the matter settled by calm, reasonable men there. And 
in many instances the two will shake hands, settle all their 
disputes, save their money, their time, and their feelings^ 
and aflerwards be friends. Why could not some such law 
be inserted in the constitutions of our religious societies, by 
which the members should be governed? Among the San- 
daminians I believe there is such a practice. And surely 
Universalists above all others should be governed in this way, 
by the doctrines which they profess. We believe that all 
mankind should, and that they will in God's time, be ruled by 
the mild and peaceful reign of Jesus, that the angels in 
heaven are ruled by the Spirit of the gospel, then we should 
in every act, in every feeling, and disposition, make the Gos- 
pel as we understand it, our rule, our guide, our sole stand- 
ard of right and duty. 
Eoitan, Pa. 
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THE POSITION, DUTY AND PBOSPECTS OF UNIVERSALISTS.* 



BY BST. O. A. SKUfllBB. 



** For thoQgli I be abtent In the flesh, yet am I wHh yoa In the iplrlt, joying sud 
Iwhoklinf your order, and the steadfastDeM of year faith in Chrlat. Aa ye hate 
therefore received Christ Jesas the Lord, so wallc ye in him : rooted and built » 
in him, and stablisbed In the fhith, as ye have been taught, abonndfaag therein wifh 
thanksgiving. Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, alter the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 
Far In him dwelleth all the ftilness of the Godhead bodily. And ye ore complete ta 
him, which is the head of all principality and power. "~Col. ii. «5— 10. 

The attachment which a minister forms for a people with 
whom he is settled, is of no ordinary character. It is 
holier and far more enduring, than that which is formed from 
mingling in the mere social enjoyments of life. That 
depends in a great degree upon congeniality of tastes, man- 
ners and habits; upon the pleasures of an hour, upon an 
interchange of civilities and kindnesses. The cheerful 
social circles of to-daj, may be broken to-morrow; and thos 
who compose them form other circles equally as cheerful. 
Those now delighted with each other's company, may be 
separated without feeling any deep regrets, if they can form 
other acquaintances with manners equally agreeable. The 
reason is, their attachments spring from a love of amuse- 
ment and society ; and any who satisfy that love, are pleas- 
ant to them, and make them happy. In a minister's attach- 
ment for his people, there is something far more sacred and 
endearing. His interest in them is not that awakened by 
agreeabre manners, cultivated tastes, and social qualities. 
He is, it is true, not indifferent to those qualities which make 
persons attractive companions. His heart is not unlike other 
hearts; and he is as gratified as any are, to have acquaint- 
ances who are refined and courteous. But his attachment 
to his people springs not mainly from considerations of this 
nature. He is placed over them as their spiritual teacher 
and guardian. They are those for whom he is appointed 
to break the bread of life ; for whose religious culture 
he is clothed with sacred vestments; and in his mind, 
they are associated with the high and holy aims of his min- 
istry. His interest in them therefore, is created by that fer- 

* A Farewell Sermon delivered in the Orchard Street Church, New York, Sunday 
Morning, Febraary 4th, 1849. 
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vent, earnest and devoted feeline which induced him to 
assume his holy office. His relation is not a commercial 
one, not a literary one, not a mere social one, but a divine 
one. Paul referred to this, when he said, ** Who is weak, 
and I am not weak ? who is offended, and I burn not? To 
the weak, became I as weak, that I might gain the weak. I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all meana 
save some." He was their spiritual adviser and guardian^ 
their minister in the Lord; and this made their happinedfi 
his happiness, and their sorrow his sorrow. Every true 
minister feels as Paul felt. He looks beyond the personal 
exterior of those he serves; and studies for ways to reach 
their hearts, that he may awaken into life their higher and 
nobler energies. He may study perhaps more than any 
others their peculiarities; but it is not for the purpose of 
making their faults the themes of idle talk, of proclaiming 
them to every lover of rumor, but it is, that he may be the 
better able to suit his ministrations to their characters, and 
be the more instrumental in doing them good. 

But the nature of his office is not the minister's only tie 
to his people. They cherish the same hopes by which his 
heart is blessed. His faith is their faith, and his God their 
God. Around the same aftar they bow in worship, and in 
one spirit their prayers and thanksgivings ascend to heaven. 
Their union is cemented by mutual counsel, mutual labor, 
mutual devotion. It is cemented also, by mutual sympathy, 
in seasons of sorrow and of joy. What minister who has a 
kind and faithful people, with hearts all alive for his success 
and the success of religion, can fail to love them? If they 
are punctual in their attendance at church ; if they listen 
with fixed attention to his preaching; if they second wil- 
lingly, heartily and faithfully his exertions for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel ; if they regard him with those feelings 
of kindness and affection which should ever be cherished 
for a minister ; if they are generous in contributing for 
those purposes which are intimately connected with the suc- 
cess ofthe cause which he advocates; if they treat him with 
courtesy and ever greet him with cordiality, he cannot but 
love them with an enduring affection; and though circum- 
stances may call him to another field of labor, he will never 
forget them, but in spirit be always in their midst ; and the 
recollection of their attentions, and favors, and sympathy will 
be ever fresh in his heart, to stimulate him to unwearied 
exertions in behalf of his Master. 

Such, brethren are the feelings with which I close my 
labors with you. I have formed for you a strong attachment. 
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an sttachtnent created by the high ends for wliieh I bare 
labored among you; by your love of religion and this altar 
of prayer, and by your many, many expressions of kmdneM 
and sympathy. Gladly would I remain with you, for I haT« 
been happy here; I have felt that the lines had fallen to me 
in a pleasant place, and that I had a goodly heritage. I 
leave for one reason, and only one. I'he interests of the 
cause in the field where I was settled, before i became yoap 
minister, appear imperiously to demand my return. I do 
not expect to be happier there than I have been here; I do 
not expect kinder treatment then I have received here; I do 
not calculate on a better support than you hare given me, 
and guarJEinteed to continue. I go simply in obedience to 
what seems to be the call of duty. I may have mistaken 
the call. I may regret the step. You know with what re* 
luctance it is taken. I ^o back to old and tried friends ; and 
though I have fbll confidence in their integrity and friend* 
ship, I have not more in theirs than I have in yobrs. I have 
not a distrustful heart. I never look with a suspicious eye 
upon those around me. If such had ever been one of my 
failings, it iwould long since have been cured by a happy 
experience. I have been in the ministry for about twenty 
years; and I have ever found the people among whom I 
have labored, kind, honest, faithful and true. And if there 
is any people on earth that I would trust, and trust with un- 
reserved confidence, it is the people who believe in God as 
the infinite Father and Savior of the world. They are not 
perfect; but there is something so noble, so kind, so excel« 
lent in their religion, that they seldom descend to anything 
like treachery or baseness. I frequently meet with clergy- 
men who seem to have no confidence in human nature, whose 
experience has destroyed every confiding feeling of their 
souls, and who say that they would sooner trust the world 
than the church. But they have been associated with those 
of a different faith from ours; and would they attribute their 
misfortunes to their creed, rather than to human nature, 
they might learn from them lessons, that would render them 
wise, and lead them to the truth. 

Universalists, though perpetually assailed as a graceless 
and faithless people, have many of the noblest qualities 
that ever adorned and dignified a christian sect. They are 
the best fitted for the mighty work which the Father has 
committed to their hands, of any class with which I am 
aequainted. They are not of the white gloved class who are 
aftatd of .work. They are not of the purse proud ckws whb 
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tbink labor a di^race, and who are spotted hj tkeir im^ 
raaaae possMMons. Neither are they of that poor class who 
hftve been so crushed bj porertj, so discouraged by ad* 
Terse circumstances, that they have no heart to engage in 
a great enterprise; no courage to battle with mammoth 
evils ; and no oonfidence in a regenerating power which can 
rectify all disorders and make all things new. They are 
ike very people fitted by their natural emiowments, by their 
position, by their earnest zeal and manly firmness, for tte 
work of evangelizing the world. I use the phrase evangel*' 
isiiig the world, in its true import, and not in its common 
one; far I am far from thinking those evangelized, whose 
religton consists in believing a human creed; in beii^ gov* 
ened by a proselyting zeal; in cherishing sectarian batted 
aad bitterness, and in opposing every great movement in 
behalf of freedom, love and humanity. I shall call the world- 
evaiifelized, when the Gkispel takes the place of human 
cfeeds, freedom of bondage, peace of war, justice of injus- 
tice, f^enty of want, equality of inequality, love of hatred. 
1 4ook for this chiefly through the instrumentality of our 
people. I do not expect that they are to do it all, but 
they have the doctrines by which it is to be done ; and they 
are imparting the light which shall ultimately warm, enliven, 
and guide all hearts. 

The position therefore, which is occupied by us is one 
of the most important of any ever occupied by a Christian 
sect. The position of Luther and hisco4aborers was impor- 
tant. It was for them to lead men out from the darkness 
and thraldom of a corrupt church, and awaken the human 
mind to freedom of thought and of speech. But they saw 
through a glass darkly, — they did not comprehend the 
whole truth; they did not see all that was necessary in 
ordm'to make the Gospel triumphant; they made creeds and 
fettered the minds which they had freed ; and they claimed 
inMlibitity, just as much as the church which they had led. 
TiMy were not willing to trust religion without throwhig 
aro«ad it the strong bulwark of human creeds. They must 
set a limit to free thought, and to free speech. 

Ob this point, and on the doctrines of the Bible, we are 
radicals. Our radicalism however, is not of that destruct- 
ive character which distinguishes the radicalism of some. 
T%ere are those whose radicalism leads them to reject every 
thing that men have believed and supported. They are unir 
vetnl destractioaists; and think that the greatest evideneer 
wUeh tb^ can have, that they are right, is differing as widely 
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as possible from every popular opinion. According to tbem, 
the world is all wrong, and has gone wrong, ever since the 
birth of time. Turn it directly around, inside out, and up- 
side down, and then it will be exactly right. They would 
destroy the Scriptures, destroy the ministry, destroy the 
church, destroy the Sabbath, destroy all jails and prisons, 
amd destroy aH human governments. They think that if all 
light, and all help, and all restraint, and all control word 
taken away, the millenium would burst in an instant upon 
the world in all its splendor and glory. Thank Heaven, we 
have no such radicalism as this. So far as it relates to 
supporting the Bible, the ministry, the church, the Sabbath, 
penal laws and human governments, we are as conservative 
as any man who ever resisted the destruction of anythmg 
that he knew to be sacred and good. We are radicals, 
because we go for that which is primitive, original, and not 
because we 'Would destroy every thing. Hence by some we 
ai^ denounced as cold conservatives. But those who thus 
denounce us, cannot see the difference between change and 
reform, between the Bible and its false expositions ; the min- 
istry and its prostitution to pride and wealth; the church, 
and a pslam-stnging, canting body of men, leagued for the 
support of antiquated errors ! 

But while we would preserve the Bible as containing God^s 
word, his revealed will to man, without which, the world 
would be in the darkness of heathenism, we are radical in 
our views of its oiiice. We will not allow with the Cath- 
olic, that it is useless, unless we have an infallible church 
to explain it; nor with creed-makers, that it is not sufficient, 
unless accompanied by a human creed. We say, that the 
Bible should be the only guide, the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and that it should be the only test of christian faith. 
We are als(^ radical in our views of the teachings of the 
Bible. We do not believe, that it is more possible to prove 
by it, that three ai*e one, and that one is three, than it is to 
prove this by mathematics. Neither do we believe, that it 
is any more possible to prove by it the eternity of misery, 
than it is to prove that justice can be uf\just, love regardless of 
human good, and mercy be cruel. In regard to the ministry 
we are equally radical. We have no sympathy with those, 
who think that a minister is a mere priest, whose chief 
office is to prevent Grod from injuring his people. We 
think that he should be a man who can work as wett 
as pray, battle error as well as sing ptlams, and help the 
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n%edy and down-^troddeo, as well as preach tke Gos- 
pel. In regard to penal laws and human governments, 
we are just as radical. We would haye no penalty 
cruel or vindictiye; we would not allow the good of the 
criminal ever to be overlooked ; and we would have all 
governments, so paternal in their character, that they will 
look after the poor and unlbrtunate, just as a father looks 
after his deienceless children. 

Thus, it will be seen, that though radical, we are conser- 
vative. But ours is not a dead conservatism. We are the 
aM>vement party of the church. We have no favor for those 
who are chained to the past, and who dare not step for fear 
of stepping wronjK or too far ; we know that the world is 
hut just in its^ in&ncy; that on many subjects day begins 
oolj to dawn; and that if we will move forward, we shall 
iad light imtreasing in the moral world the same as in the 
werld of science and art. If we cannot find God out to perfeo- 
lion, let us not suppose that we have comprehended all that 
can be learned of him, his government, his plan of mercy, 
the riches of his grace and love. 

We are the reform party. As the church moves on, and 
obtains new light, and looks at the Bible from^w stand points, 
it will see not only existing evils, but the way to remove those 
evils, so that war and slavery and intemperance apd extreme 
poverty, may be done away. Accordingly we sympathise 
with those revolutions by which the people overthrow 
kings, demolish thrones, break down oppressive institutions, 
•ad secure to themselves freedom and independence. And 
ire are the only rel^fious sect that can fully do this* Cath- 
olics cannot; ibr these revolutions show the people their 
sights and their strength, and break away those mighty bal- 
wirks by which the church has been made the strong hold 
of injustice, and the State the citadel of unholy power. The 
believers in an arbitrary God, one who governs with tyranny 
and punishes with cruelty, cannot fully sympathise with these 
revio4«ition6, A>r they sweep away all those despotisms which 
are the product of a false Theology, and without which such 
a Theology cannot long retain its sway. We say, kt rev- 
olutions go on, till every obstruction is removed that blocks 
the path of progress, tiU every chain is sundered that fetters 
the nations, till every oppressive government is broken down, 
«[id till all church establishments which are the allies of des- 
potism and bigotry and superstition, shall crumble to ruin. 

Here the» is our position. Standing upon the Bible, which 
we receive as containing a revelation from God, and which 
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v»pres«iU6 huaMi th« infiaite Fatker, the just Judge, and the 
righteous Governor and Savior of all men, we would have 
our excellent and glorious religion^ the guide of states ; the 
ceuQsellor of rulers and judges; the instruetor of all teach* 
ers; the guardian of the weak and the poor and the wronged, 
that the world may realize the infinite paternity of God, the 
hrotherbood of the race, and the blessedness of having all 
men live together in love. This is a position of fearful 
respoiusibility. We stand at the head of ail who are in favor 
of movement and reform. We are in the front rank of the 
array by which the battles of freedom are to be fought, and 
the kingdom of the SavicMT is to be established from sea to 
sea. 

Out of our position grow great and important duties. It 
is our duty to keep our radieal views always prominent in 
our preaching, our writings and our measures. There 
is a growing neglect of this duty among some of our clergy. 
You nmy hear them preaeh for months, without listening to ' 
a clear and full defence of one of those great truths on which 
hangs the fate of civil and religious freedom, and which 
are never enfopoed without weakening some oppressive 
chain. I would not be underaloed to convey the idea, that 
a minister must devote every sermon to prove the salvati<Mi 
of all men. I have no patience with him who pursues sueh 
a course. He is a mere treadmill preacher; a one idea 
man, who rides his hobby till it is jaded to death, and his 
people are sick of his eternal sameness. But while I have 
no favor for^sueh preaching, 1 have as little for that whiah 
studiously avoids ttk>se great questions on which we di^Sar 
from the advocates of error, which never speaks out faUy 
upon those questions, and which if it had the ear <^ all 
nations would never folly indoctrinate them in the great 
truths of the Grospel. They are called practical preadi^re; 
hut you might hear them till time ends, without having one 
clear idea of what it is to be like God, like Christ, or bew 
U> build up a government like God's government. Much of 
what is called practical preaching, is the flattest and oMst 
inupid and unfMractical of all the poor preaching with which 
the church is afflicted. There is but one way to preaeh 
practical sermons ; and that is to apply the doctrines of Chris^ 
tia^ity to the hearto and Itves of the peo^e. 

It is our duty then, lo keep ews proounmil doctrines, tfaeM. 
whicb are to regenevate (he world, always distinct^ before 
the world. We should inscribe tbem ufea eur banner m 
such bold letlem, that these in the tovmH rank of Ike ymtt 
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Rtmy Bbali be inepired by Ihem, and be nefnred to duty by 
tbeir mighty power; that they shall be read by erery soidier 
marshaled for God, and make him strong and vaHant in bat>- 
tie. Every doctrine of Christianity is so connected with 
some great practical question, that one cannot be enforced 
without the other. In what way can the duty of equity in a 
judge be so efficiently enforced, as by setting forth the infi« 
nite equity of the Supreme Judge? In what way can men 
be made so effectually to realize the worth of equal laws 
and mild punishments, as by setting forth the administration 
of the infinite Governor of the world? In what way can the 
duty of loTing enemies and forgiving injuries be rendered 
so binding, as by unfolding God's free and full and impar* 
tial love for the world? Doctrine is the power of God unto 
salvation. Doctrine is the omnipotent agent by which the 
world is to be carried forward to its glorious destiny, and 
by which every reform is to be effected. As we have re- 
ceived Christ then, we must walk in him, and be rooted and 
built up in him. We want no philosophy but the philoso* 
phy of Christ; no doctrines but the doctrines of Christ; no 
precepts but the precepts of Christ; for in htm dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead ; and in him we are complete, for 
he is the head of all principality and power. The immortal 
Adams when breathing out his life on the fiftieth anniversa* 
ry of our freedom, said, ** Liberty now and liberty forever." 
What liberty waste this patriot and statesman, the religion of 
Christ should be to the Christian; and in the field of battle 
aad on the day of triumph; in the race for vtotory and in 
the struggles of death he should cry, *''^hrt8tiithiUy note and 
GhfristuiMUy forever /" For it is by Christianity, that all 
tyranny shall be destroyed, all oppressions be brought to an 
end, all the wicked reformed, and the kingdoms of this world 
be made the kingdoms of Christ. It is the christian revolu- 
tionist's battering power by which old thrones are to be bro- 
ken downi it is the soldier's weapon by which the enemies 
of God are to be conquered; it is the spiritual husbandman's 
ploughshare by which desolated lands are to be converted 
into blooming fields; it is that divine genius by which all 
civil, social and religious evils are to be removed, society 
rooofflstruoted, and the world saved. 

As a denominatioo we have been singularly true to our 
ffuidamental prinetples. Here and there a few have dealt 
too-much in abstractions, and failed to be sufficiently practi- 
csd. Aiuihere and there a few in seeking to be especially 
Itooetioal, have forgotten the fundamental principles, and Ill- 
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bored in vain. Btit tlie mass have been tnte and eonsistent 
And hence tbe mighty work we haire accoroplithed. We 
hare toiled with such determined zeal, and with such sin*- 
gfeness of purpose, that the sun of universal love is already 
reaching the mid^day heavens, giving light and life and 
hope to ail nations. 

Our prospects are of the most encouraging character. 
The victory is just as surely ours, as light will dispel dark-- 
ness, and as truth is mightier than error. Some may per- 
haps have felt a little disheartened, because here and there 
one has departed from the faith, and been spoiMl by pfatlos-^ 
ophy and vain deceit. But this should have been expected; 
There are some men, who have not logic enough, to see the 
dt&rence, between liberty and anarchy, between humaft 
cfeeds and a divine creed. Then again^ there are some wbe 
are so inflated by one idea, which in some mysterious 
manner finds its way into their minds, that they cease te 
belong to the solids, and float about in mist and vapor like 
gossamer. They are airy creations, and we should expect 
that they would float ofi" into the regions of empty space. 
The loss of such is a gain to us ; for it is an evil to have 
those in our ranks who are capable of being thus inflated. 
The past two or three years have been a kind of harvest 
time, in which the chaff has blown away, and the wheat 
made more visible. We shall grow the faster for it, and be 
the stronger. Our triumphant car may have been jostled 
upon its track, and its speed momentarily checked; but its 
propelling force has not been diminished ; and it will still go 
on, moved by the omnipotence of love, justice and mercy. 
It is not thrown from its course, and though our enemies may 
raise the shout that it is whirling us on to ruin, and that 
our defections are but the presages of our flnal destruction, 
they will soon see that our foundations are untouched, our 
course unchanged, our strength unweakened, and the day of 
our victory not carried one hour into the future. For what 
can they hope ? Our doctrines are spreading through all 
Christendom, and theirs are every where on the wane. 
Why, if Calvin were to rise from the dead with the faith 
which he advocated in life, he would denounce all his pro- 
fessed followers as heretics. So would Arminius. The truth 
is, the doctrine of endless misery is fast losing its power. 
Ministers preach it as though they do not believe it; and the 
people bear it, aa though it were a legend of superstition. 
It has no longer power over the mass — ^its days are numbered. 

But it is not alone in this country that changes are going 
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on of the most signal charaeter. What glorious pros^iects 
does all Europe present! So fullj have men there imbibed 
the idea of equalitj, fraternity and liberty, that republics are 
born in a day, and a throne is a frail thing which an unarmed 
man can demolish in an hour. Look at France. In its for>- 
mer revolution it was infidel, and therefore, brutal and treach*- 
erous. Hence it failed. In its recent revolution, it was 
guided chiefly by men of a liberal faith ; and it has triumphed 
gloriously. Germany, Spain, and Italy are struggling to be 
me; and though their success may not be complete, they 
will gain much, and prepare the way for an ultimate triumph. 
In all the revolutions that have succeeded each other in 
such quick succession, the leaders have inscribed upon tfaehr 
banners, mottos borrowed from the cardinal points of our 
^orious religion. By these they have been inspired, and 
by these made strong. Their cry as in tbe dark ages, the 
ages of revenge and cruelty, has not been blood ! blood ! 
b«t/ra<emtify, equaiity, and libeHy! They were mighty, not 
titrough carnal weapons — not through well organized and 
disciplined forces of vast numbers, but mighty through the 
power of truth— truth that made kings weak even though 
surrounded by institutions and armies that had defended 
thrones for centuries on centuries. How full of encourage- 
ment are these changes. It is the movement of the people, 
net to make them other kings, but to obtain their rights and 
be free ! The days of despotism are hastening to a close. 
Liberty will soon be freed from its chains, and come up out 
of its dungeons. The clanking of fetters and the groans of 
the oppressed will soon cease, and the song of freedom be 
heard from sea to sea. 

The true church, like liberty, has been in bondage for 
ages on ages. Tyrants fiave oppressed it, the ambitious de* 
spised it, the haughty trampled upon it. But it is rising in 
its majesty, and coming up from the wilderness, terrible as 
an army with banners, and glorious as the sun in his meridian. 

There are many other encouraging prospects. The piety 
of the church is assuming a new character. Once piety was 
austerity, gloom, sadness. It smiled not, and indulged in no 
pleasures. With distorted visage and measured pace, the 
pious man walked forth in society, condemning cheerfulness, 
and dooming to perpetual woe all who were gay and happy. 
Though all nature was lighted up with joy; though the sun 
rose in glory and set in beauty, and though the flocks sported 
in' the fields, and the woods were vocal with songs, the pious 
moiirned and moped and looked sad ! The ministers of 
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thoie days were oien ef powdered wigs and misterie dif oU^. 
They spake in sepulchral tones, with commanding airt ^ and 
threatening frowns.! Their piety had no connection with 
kindness, humanity, or love ! It was something foreign 
from regard to each other, from dealing justly and ioving 
mercy. If you can conceive of a man without heart, with- 
out le«Hog-^a kind of living, ipoving, breathing being with- 
out soul — a man in shape, but a statue in coldness and 
hardness, you can have some faint idea of what a pious man 
was. Against this piety, we have contended— »we have fought 
it as the relie of a barbarous age^-a monkish superstition. 
And we have labored to show that true piety has dignity 
without austerity, sobriety without sadness, devotion with- 
out gloom, pleasure without licentiousness, and amuseoieiit 
without excess. Thank God our labor has not been in vain. 
The powdered wigs have been thrown away ; and the man 
of piety is no longer regarded as a ghost which haunts the 
social circle, which sighs over our joys, and laments over 
our gladness. It is cl^erful in health, quick in the discharge 
of duty, and free in the performance of all friendly offioea; 
but it is solemn in prayer, reverential in worship, and 
resigned in adversity. It guides parents in training their 
children, and renders neighbors obliging and kind. It 
visits the widow and the orphan in their affliction, watches 
at the door of poverty, lingers at the couch of the dying, 
and goes about doing good. This is the piety which is glad- 
dening the earth. Her hospitals are multiplying, and her 
means of mercy are increasing. You will find her in the 
temple of praise, in the homes of the christian, in the gath- 
erings of friends, in the shop of the artizan, and the store 
of the tterchant. 

Thus, brethren, we have not toiled in vain. Success, glo- 
rious success has attended our efibrts. In this great work 
brethren, you have performed a noble part. When ^vt^ 
has assailed you, and poured upon you its abuse, you have 
stood unmoved. And fiy>m you has gone out a light which 
has had a vast influence upon all the churches of this great 
city. From you too, have sprung, in a great measure, all 
our sister societies in this city and vicinity. You are the 
parent of them all. And I feel that I ought to thank you in 
the name of the denomination and of all liberal .minds, for 
your noUe firmness, courage and zeal. 

And now I would say^ — Go on as you have done for years 
past. If opposing sects assail you, be not dissw^ed, for 
you know the strength of truth and the weakness of error. 
Be zeatona. Let nothmg caiuse you to grow cold. BeiSrni' 
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Let stftbiog t«rD fou aside from yowt rtliffon. Be hoeeet« 
If men come to you, and say, other religioiui are more pop^ 
ular, tell them that the day will come, when they will widi 
that they coald be like you, pillars in the vaat temple of re* 
ligioiis freedom and love. Never suffer divisions to weaken 
you. Be united. Love your own altar. Let your heaits 
be bound to it by all the meipories of the past and the hopes 
of the future. Neglect none of your means of growth. 
Nwrse the Sabbath school. The Superintendent is faithM, 
add well fitted for his office. The other officers and the 
teachers are zealous and worthy of thetr station. The schol- 
ars are your children, and you will enccanrage them. Neg- 
lect not the conlepeoee meeting. We have had in it happy 
seasons of worship, and when I think that I am to eiyoy 
it no more with you, ray heart is sad indeed. Neglect not 
the Communion table, but love it as one of the holiest privi- 
leges of life. Neglect not the regular service of your sano* 
tuary. Whenever its doors are unfolded, be present here, 
to encourage your minister, and be guided to higher aAtam- 
■Mnts in holiness. 

Brethren — accept any thanks for all ywxr efforts to aid 
me in my work. Accept my thanks, for your attendance 
at church, and for all that you have done to make my labors 
pleasant. To the choir and the Sabbath school teachers I 
tender my thanks. Accept my thanks also, brethren, for your 
^lany kind attentions to me and mine. We ase grateAil 
for all your favors, and we shall not forget you. We r^ 
gret to leave, for we have been happy with yo«L But dvAy 
seems to call me back to my former field of kbov. Though 
absent in body, I shall be with you in spirit. I will not say 
farewell, for 1 shall see you often. I shall ^leak lo many 
of you every week through the preis. But I will say — ^Be 
peifect— Hve in peace, and the God of love and peace be 

wMh you* 

Nearly three years ago my Brother, your former Pasfair 
who is here to-day, delivered this Society up into my hands. 
How foithfolly I have served it, I will not say. I wouM 
gladly now deUvor back inix) his hands; and couid I know 
that -he would accept it, my heart would be retieved of nraek 
of its sadness, and I should go back to my former devoted 
people, happy in the remembrance of ail your kindnesses;, 
and give myself with all my energy and heart to the promo- 
tion of the cause of truth in their midst. Should hefeei that 
duty demands him to xiemain in the important pomtion he 
now occupies, nay you ohtutt a minister who will faithfiitty 
preach to you the Gospel of divine graoe, and be a briglrt 
example to you in all things. 
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BIOaR APHICAL SKETCHED. 



Messrs. Publishers : — As a constant and highly gratifiedL 
and I trust duly thankful, reader of your Magazine, I asK 
permisfSpn to say a word in regard to the " Btogrdphic^ii 
Sheiehes^^ which have, from time to time, helped to make up 
the interesting and profitable variety which has adorned its 
pages. I believe very much good is done through the nie* 
dium of your modest '' Monthly." The uniform regularitjr 
of its isitfue, the character and style of its contents -^ita 
sound doctrinal disquisitions, — its fine practical essays,— its 
poetical edusions,-*-its home thrusts at the assumed superi- 
ority of transcendental and clairvoyant speculation, over the 
religion oi the Bible, — and its good natured rebukeisi of cler- 
ical dandyism and clerical envy, cannot fail of doing tW 
work which they are all designed to accomplish, viz, ; that 
of esti^blishing the mind in the great truths of Christianity ; 
of* inducing in the believer the fruit of the spirit, true devor 
tioB and praise to God. I like this ** shooting folly as it 
flies," and holding up a mirror before the face of thoise 
who may profit by '' seeing themselves as others see them." 

I was, perhaps, the more interested in the Biogriiphii^ 
Sketch in the Feb. No. of the '' Miscellany," on account of 
the long and very pleasant acquaintance which I have 
enjoyed with both the subject and the writer. My acquaint- 
ance with the former has been, within a few months, of a 
quarter of a century's standing ; much of that time our in- 
timacy has been great; I have spent more nights at that 
brother's house, and sat more frequently at his table, tfetfu at 
atiy Mh«r lAimster's satye my owti ; and thoreforv, ttiajr ksoir 
^Vntetiiiilj^ of his ardt^nt devotion to the ciitise 6i trmy, <tf 
WA^ iltitll»ing kKbor in hik Vocation, wh6n many of his br«til^ 
i>^n'W^r^ ash^p; which uniform pdrseveratieef is the^gt^tfC 
stMMt clf hi£( success. I know him to be a mail' e^ a \$itigii 
iM honeM heart, strong in his prejudices and fbelings, Im. 
not vindictive; and what is, in my opinion, a most admtraiUc 
trait in the human character, he is not ashamed to own that 
h^ mfiy have erred, and that be ha^ learned some^of |>y 
eajpet ienoei: My aqquaintanoei with the latter commeneefl ' fttr 
the session of the General Convention at Saratoga S^is 

TOL. VI. — ^IfO. XI. 33 
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1837. He was then a student at Middleburj College; an4 
as we sat side bj side in the council, a short remark which 
he made to me in regard to the immodest manners of a young 
minister present, who soon left the ministry, gave me a very 
favorable impression in regard to his natural good sense; 
and the attachment to our holy cause, which he evinced, 
caused me to entertain for him a very high regard; and as 
his mind developed itself under the genial influence of the 
Oospel, that regard has increased with his increasing faith- 
ftilness to the truth of God, and his increasing usefulness 
in the church of Christ. In that sketch we have, incident- 
ally developed, the leading traits of mind which characterize 
its author in social life, which are worthy of all imitation. 
Nothing of the mists of envy are thrown on those passages 
containing the sketch, — nor are there the least signs of the 
coloring of jealousy, which would make some parts brighter, 
and some darker than the truth demands ; but an honest, 
brotherly,^ christian spirit, breathes throughout the whole ; 
which always renders to all their due. I have never seen 
the fell spirit of envy and jealousy more thoroughly, though 
indirectly, rebuked — nor a man's general character more 
truly set forth than in that Biographical Sketch; which may 
be made doubly useful, if it shall induce all who read it to 
emulate the good traits of character presented, both in the 
subject and by the author. j. moore. 

Lynn, Marcht 1849. 



Iebxsolution. In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument of a weak mind 
than irresolution; to be undetermined where the course is so 
f^in, andthe necessity so urgent ; to be always intending 
te Ififad a new life, but never find time to set about it; this 
is as if a man should put off eating, and drinking, and sleeji* 
ing, from one day and night to another, till he is starved 
and destroyed. 

Benefit your fHends that they may love you more dearly 
alill; benefit yOur enemies, that they may at last becosw 
yMir ftiendi. 
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TWENTY. SIX. 



BY NIBS J. A. PLITCHER. 



Ten years ago ! Ten years ago 1 
The morning dawns with as bright a glow* 
fiat to me It shone with a light less fair. 
For my tpirit saw not such glory there ; 
The gladness of early youth was mine, 
The eager hopes which around it twine; 
The restless pinion was plunied for flight. 
Wild visions btoke on my dazzled sight, 
But no calm conviction of strength was there; 
I had learned to suffer, but not to beaVf 
A child in wisdom, a child in years, 
Tet old in feature, and old in tears; 
For years of sickness and weary pain. 
Had lefl their records on heart and brain; 
While Death who sat by my cradle bed, 
And kept o^er my childhood his vigil dread. 
As if unwilling to spare the blow. 
Struck down the loved, as he turned to go. 

Ten years ! how crowded have they been I 
My heart is wiser now than then ! 
For richly blessed have been those years. 
Blessed with life's gladness, and its tears. 
Blessed with a we%ht of fearful wo 
None b«t my God can ever know; 
^or stem temptation, toil, and caie, 
Dark wo, resolve, almost despair. 
With iroK grai^ wring, slowly out 
From human hearti all tioiud doobt* 
AU weak reliance, shrinking fean. 
And leave them strong for sterner yean. 
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Ten y«an ! they found a fpiiit lone» 
Amid its weakness ! stronger grown; 
More fitted now to walk through life 
Unharmed amid its deepening strife ; 
More fitted to endure its ill; 
With holier hopes, and firmer will ; 
For friends below a deeper love» 
More reverent trust for God aboye. 
And faith more bright to light its way 
It greets again this natal day. 



Thankp, Father ! thanks ! thy love hast g^yen 
The smiles of eartb» the light of Heayen 2 
Thy Ipve hath kept my spirit pure» 
Hast taught it calmly to epdure. 
The nee.ded struggle to b^ free 
From earthly cares an4 res^ i^ith Tl^e, 
Thy love hath placed ^row^ ipy wt^y 
Friends ! blessing? I hppe? ' t|)is opfsmo^ ^ay 
Beams not ipore bpgbtly with Th^ s^ 
Than with tl^y smile the year be$^. 
Thus fron^ the wreck of vi^nishe^ years* 
Eypp from their sorrowp* ,P»f99» ^p^d tpa^^ 
We find new joy? for otheir hpur?^ 
As summer hv^ from April sbpwer^, 
If we but 4o omr Father's will 
Eacl^ season finds us h^ppfor still; 
And tho' full many a care assail, 
Tho' dangers threat and sorrows wail» 
With joy to live, in joy to die. 
Needs but to/eel, our Goi^ is nigh. 



Ten future years ! Who dares to say. 
What peii or tongue shall hail that day f 
What changes o'er each heart shall come ? 
What severed ties shall blight each home I 
One truth the humbleisft one can telt. 
Our Ood vfili order M ^ingt toelL 
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If then my steps on earth should roam. 
Perhaps — in its truth-guarded home 
A loYing heart, — my heart may then 
Send forth a greeting voice agtfin. 
And then, perchance, with courage rife*^ 
A miracle in woman's life — 
My age at thirty-«iz avow-^ 
As unbecomingly as now 
I bravely write, <Pray donH forget I) 
I*m twenty-six, and' single yet I 
Ji^il 6th, 1%4B. 



FEEE 6RACB. 

The grace that all are praising. 

Is just the graoe for me; 
Its favors wide are spreading, 

As light o'er land and sea. 
It is the grace, the heavenly grace. 
That shines in Jesus' smiling face,-* 
Grace, endless, boundless, free,-* 
Oh, that's the grace for me. 

The grace of God, the Father^ 

Is just the grace for me ; 
The seul needs nothing richer; 

It saves the bond and firee; 
Its song of sweetest joy and love 
Shall be our song in world's above,— 
Grace, endless, boundless, free. 
Oh, that's the grace for me. o. a. s* 

VOL. VI. — ^NO. XI. 33* 
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THE FATl^KH OF LOV^, 

Mid regions of glory and heavenly de%ht^ 
How rich are the glc^ies of grace and of light. 
Which beam from the face of the Father of Love, 
And swell the glad hearts in the bright worlds above f 

Love ! love ! free, firee Love ! 

There's no one like Him — ^the Father of Love^ 

His smiles are the joy and the light of our way. 
Which gild with their splendor our night and our day f 
In youth and in a^ge, mid the 'cares of our life, 
He uphold us and guards us from iblly and strife. 
Love, &c. 

He watches his people with kindness and care. 
And leads them by rivers through fields fresh and fair; 
When sin overtakes them and rends them with wo. 
His fountains' of grace with salvation overflow. 
Love, &c. 

When night in its gloom brooded wide o'^r the world. 
And grief o'er each home Had its banner^' unfurled. 
He sent from the sk^es th^ blessed Son ojthis love. 
To raise the lost world to his glad hom^ above. 
Love, &c. 

All sin shaU be fihisbed, its khigdom sImlI fall. 
The millions of eafth shall be frised from its thrall. 
And Deaths the dread tyrant; ■* longer b^ar sway, 
And all be inunortal.inliinfiidiiig day. 

Love, fttc to .▲. •. 
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epiTpRn' TABi,e. 



eABiTXB ON MOHAMMVD. 

In his Herpef <^^ Hero WoBship, Carlyle selects Mohammed for 
hjis. Hero as a P^opl^et* QX ih^ second phasis of Hero-worship. Th^ 
fir^ phasis wa^ thajl of the Hero as a Divinity, which he illustrates h^ 
(Jf^jfi, tffi^ ^Qtxial ;^^;ure of Scandinavian Pa|]^iiism. The Hero, he 
s^g^ ** \aJ3i,oi oo^ regi^ed as. a god ampp^ his fellow-men, but one a* 
godf^ftfipVlBd, aa * Prqiplie^. The first form of Hero-wprsbip has pas- 
4(^ i^yfti^t ne.y^^ tp, re^^^ The werld will never have another man 
VJtipni)ijt will tf^e fp;r i^gpi}*", Though we cannot see the pvideiwiie^ of 
^fl,,cha;|l^e^ ve 4o npt, propose to conti^vert what Carlyle hasadr. 
X^ced upon it. I^ P9g&i¥ ^re improving lye are thankful ; but we 
Vie not ^ware th^t they are out-growing their re^igipn, or losing faith 
in thejj: divinitipf. ^* ^^ ^<*** however, on this point that we wish to 
^tilf^ We l»ftve^^4ied wMh coipisjdewihle care wbfit Carlyle has said 
se^pec^g Mp1w^^4ii «^4 cpmpo^ed his view of him, very carefully, 
if^^ his hiftpry J, hujt nffi are wholly u^ablp to fii;id any proof that h^ 
i|5^aa,,tnie;m^ W/^^ouWlAPtsay, with the copunon opinion, thai 
IjQh^mmeil wi^ a^ fa|f«l^pQ4i»cai?iatei and his'religion a mere mass of 
q^ckery ^ftd fatui^y^. Jft^t while wa wpuld not say this, we have mi 
4i^lPQsi^n to run ipf^^,a|i ppppsite e2;treme, and pro^ipunce him a true 
^^pphet. Betweeii the/^e two e^ctremes,. there i^ a wide ground oa 
^}fiqh, tp stapdt Be|pa,u§e Mphamnied's religion has been the life guid- 
ance o^f onfi hundred ajad edgl^ty millions, for twelve hundred years, 
Qa^lyle ^ifi^ that l^q coqld ^othave been a false man. Very likely he; 
i|^iH>trwhplly false; vefy Ijkely, toe, his religion was not wholly a mis^ 
e^Me piece pf spiflitujirt.leg^rnieniain. I would say with Carlyle, that I 
QKi^,fpnn<a^y ilfict^ji^^ppq^ipn, thati <^n believe moat things sopner^ 
tiMA *i^t,. a^. tfe^ I slw?jiri4 npt kJ^ow wiiat. to think of this wocrld, if 
<jPM*wy.i!ognBw;, , IjlTfl Ijsftp^, tbat.l4ohammed'8 religion was not ajjl 
^ffm Fi»f<"»f^*W tar^^^4 the sul^lim^ idfa, that there, is^ e^Iy. 
qpfl'ftoiij; fromPft^t)i(^s^flJif^jfelecte4iritpftwA cere mpnjeSi e^ojigl^ 
to please that love of pomp and parade, ^pfi^fflCjn to t))e uniC\4UTatie(|» » 
and firom Christianity he took the leading idea, that Jesus Christ is the 
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Son of God. His religion was a compound of good and eyil ; it had 
many wise rales of duty ; it was suited to the patriotism of his people i 
and to their wild and strong passions. Besides^ Mohammed had many 
excellent traits of character. He was usually mild, gentle, and for« 
bearing, and had many of those yirtues which make an agreeable com^* 
panion. Though considered to be greater than Moses and Jesus, he 
would oflen lay aside his distinction^ and mingle m mi equal with his 
soldiers and people. But in doing this, he lost none of his authority 
or dignity. As a commander his control over his army was as perfect 
as that of Bonaparte or Alexander. Here, then, we can see yrhy he 
found ft response in the thousands whom he gained as proselytes. 
His religion was infinitely better than that which preceded it. But 
does it follow from all this, that he was a trae man ? May he not have 
been honest in his desire to abolish idolatry and establish a purer rtsiig- 
ion, and yet haye sought his object by fearful deceptions ? History ii 
crowded with such men. Carlyle wholly overlooks this fact, and speaks 
as though Mohammed was a very god or very devil, whereas he was 
part god and part devil. He thinks that an impostor must be wholly 
false — an idea which no man ever advanced. Besides, he makes no 
attempt to explain the facts on which the whole Christian world has 
based their charge against Mohammed. He says nothing of Moham- 
med's pretence that he was divinely commissioned — ^nothing of his 
numerous pretended revelations justifying his Hcentiousness ; nothing 
of his wonderful journey to heaven ; nothing of his impious assertion 
that the angel of death had not power over his soul, and was obliged 
to ask permission to take it. The very points on which writers have 
relied to prove him an impostor, Carlyle passes over in silence. He 
commences by informing the reader, that he intends to say all the good 
things he can of Mohammed, and this he does — but he is far from 
explaining those dark points connected with his career, which must be 
explained, before he can be regarded as an honest man, a trae Prophet. 
I would not say, that Mohammed did not believe in the chief doctrines 
of his religion. No doubt he did. I would not say, that wh^n ha 
began his career he had not a deep conviction that idolMry was awftilljr 
pernicious. There evidently must have been at the bottom a princSple 
on which he stood ; for you see in his unfaltering purpose, in his eantett 
seal, in the very tones with which his words thrilled his adherents, 
^arks of honesty. He could not have feigned all. Ifal! had been 
mere pretence, he could not hftve acted the part he did— ^ the mask* 
would have sometknes fkllen off. 
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Bat while he was honest in this respect, he was ambitious, and 
shamefully dishonest in many of the measures he employed. He wished 
to be greater than Moses or Chdst. There is nothing irrational in this 
idea, nothing at variance with human nature. Many men have toiled 
with an unconquerable zeal for some great idea, and yet used arts and 
deceptions to aid it, and been fearfully dishonest in their pretensions 
and measures. 

Besides^ success unquestionably had a corrupting influence upon 
Mohammed; made him bold in his pretensions, and even blasphemously 
impious. What could be more impious than to assert that he received 
special revelations justifying the violations of his own laws ? He had 
not self-control enough to keep the laws of his own divine book ; and 
that he might not lose his character for sanctity, and thus destroy his 
influence as a prophet, he makes God interpose for his ^benefit. Now 
Mohammed was no wild dreamer or crazy fanatic. He was not one 
pf those visionary beings which we sometimes meet, who mistake ani- 
mal impulses for diyine revelations. He had a strong and clear mind, 
When he claimed to be a prophet, it was because he knew that such 
a claim would aid hip;i in the propagation of his religion. When he pre- 
tended to ride to heaven oa a horse, \t was to add weight to his author- 
ity. When he pretended to have special indulgences granted* U 
was to save hiip from being ruined by having yielded to his vicious 
passions. 

Mohammed was a man of transcendant powers, though we do i^ot 
believe he originated his doctrines. How he came by his sublime 
views of God, we have no means of knowing — perhaps from a Nesto- 
rian Monk, with whom he met and conversed frequently at an eaily 
age. As he advanced in power, he added to his religion; and no doubt 
o^tMl^ed many (hipgs ftim ft pelebrfited CDAvert be made, who was 
well acquainted with the Scriptures* We grant that for awhile his life 
corresponded with his professions of sanctity, that he scrupulously 
tyoided not oply the afltual commission of crime* but the appeiM'aaoe 
of evil. He continued to sustain this character till his religion rose 
«^QV6 the poif«r of opposilion. I would not say that this chajraoter 
w$9 worn as a mMlt— that in all this he was aotiag the hypocnle. 
Sf^idesa comipted him, and emboldeiled him to palm upon the wofld 
9fHiie of the vilest ifiapositio^ ever known ; impositions which make 
Im deferire to he Mll&di, ap he l^as hem for a^s» thit prince i(f 
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EDITORIAL GLEANING S. 

An Essay, by Baptist W. Noel, on the Union of Church and State, 
is attracting great attention both in Europe and America. Perhaps 
there never has been a time when the nations of the Old World were 
80 wejl prepared to read a work of this kind as they now are ; and we 
cannot but' look upon it as one of the agencies which a holy Providence 
will employ in overturning all forms of despotisms, and giving true 
freedom to the world. The author was formerly a minister in high 
standing, of the English Church, which he left because opposed to a 
union of Church and State. No sooner did he announce to his congre- 
gation his intention to leave as soon as they could obtain a successor, 
than he was silenced by the Bishop of London. What an evidence 
does this fact afford of the necessity of the work which Mr. N. has 
given to the world! The North British Review speaks of him as a 
man who had been the idol and ornament of the English Church for 
twenty years. It says, ** that in the eyes of all good men, he shines 
as a star of the first magnitude. The name of Baptist Noel, familiar 
aa a household word, is associated with whatsoever things are true in 
the faith, whatsoever things are honest in purpose, whatsoever things 
are just in conduct, pure in motive, lovely in spirit, and of good report, 
with all men at home and abroad. Independent of his rank iii society, 
the voice of the christian public has conferred on him the insignia of 
spiritual nobility, and in despite of his church raised him to the epis- 
copate of talent and of piety." 



Dr. N. Adams, an orthodox dergymaa of this city» reeantly na4a 
the following remark respecting the golden rule : — 

** Loving your enemies is a duty ; so is it our duty to bring bad men 
to condign punishment — KVBif thb Goi.dxn Ri7I.x must at tim xs 

BX SUSPBNDXD." 

This idea it in keeping with partialist tkeol<|gy. Endless misery k 
opposed to love, lor love woiketh no ill. The lore of €k>d has to be 
suspended towards the being doomed to mch misery. In the laws 
of the land many of our clergy would have primciples at war with the 
golden rule. They would have penalties whidi cannot be infliotMl 
without a suspension of the golden rule. But when did God give the 
right to suspend this rule ? In what part of the Bible is such a right 
found? 
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^ir a 86iQi»A ielmied at the ordmation of Br. R. P. Ambler, Br. I. 
0. WilUampoa adranoed the foUowing just idea, in regard to the per« 
fiM^n of Christiaiuty. 

Jeans Chaet» aaid the speaker, is emphatically the finisher of our 
t^jtk* He biQi^ht to. man, from his Father and oar Father, his God 
and onr God, a sjstem that needs no improvement ; it is perfect and 
CKunplete. Moses performed miracles to demonstrate the unity and 
power of God at a period of the world when there were lords many and 
gods many. Christ wrought miracles to set forth the glorious truth 
that God is our Father. The Revelation which God made of himself, 
in the terrors of Sinai and the tempest and the earthquake that shook 
M. Horeb, was suited to that age and condition ; and so by a gradual 
pre^press, as the light of day, or as the growth of man, the human race 
Woamo prepared to receive the superior light of the Gospel. Christ 
id the.finisher of thisGospeL He came and revealed God, the relations 
and duties and destiny of man, and perfected this work. All other sgrs- 
tems and revelations, whatever their claims, are only borrowed from 
this perfect and finished system, as the surrounding lights of our solar 
system obtain their glory from the great central sun. Others may talk 
of more modem and more refined schemes, and of a better hope and 
a better heaven, but let me cling to the everlasting Gospel of which 
Christ is the author and the finisher. New theories there are, other 
Revelations there may be ; but let those who admire them, or claim 
to have originated them, own them as their property, and not 
attempt to make them a part or parcel of Christ's Gospel. 

LxcTir&BS oir City Lirx and Character. — We have received 
ftom Mr. Tompkins, No. 88 Comhill, a copy of the Lectures delivered 
by Br. U. Olark, of Lowell, Mass. There are six of |he Lectures. The 
subjects discussed are — ^Aggregate of Crime — Exaggerations of Evil— 
Power of sympathy — ^Amusements — Ruinous lenity towards the guilty 
— ^Tendency of prevalent dogmas. The Lectures are able and weU 
written. They were heard by great crowds, and we hope they will be 
attentively read. They were well received, and we have no doubt that 
they will do much good. Br. C. is an industrious and faithful man. 

NoTWiTHSTAHDiiTG all the boasted knowledge of the Unitarians, 
there is hardly a Protestant sect in our country that is more ignorant 
of Universalism than they are. We see this in the case of Dr. Chan- 
ning, who asked Br. C. Spear, if Universalists believed the Bible and 
m a f tttiiM ecMtOBOt ! 
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have alf dalt at a common HhU^ and at^ign tlU clbldfien* tt> 1%^ t(<ai% 
of a genera] nurse. Do such realize the nature of bOttOi antf itfl p«hiv^ 
er over the huniiin heart ? What son^ bf i^ Atte vaAYeteeA fitfi^inke 
than ** Sweet Borne 1^* No one can hear it itinj^ withbui harki|^ 
awnkened m his heart the holiest emotibhs whiafa e»li<i^ thrHled it Whk 
dblight. The reason iff, ** 2%ere i» no place Uke Mme^^-^hon^ ^ dear 
to the afibctions* and in which we find siicH' frUe happineser. In otiT 
hothe there is a common interest, and the stfriA^s occasioiled by ^l&h^ 
Aess alnd rivalships are not known. There, too, is felt, iti its fiilUM 
po#C]', the sway of those niltural ties, 'vHiibh db' sd liiuehto render synn^ 
pathies active and make it a pleasure to peribr^ kind offices, i^n^ 
there is a retreat, calm and safe, fVom the weii^ng cares and p«r|iliQN 
itieis of btlsinesiSr. The husbtodmani the merchant, the niicbink^ iMi 
men of all pursuits find rest at home. That is the centre of itheir joys^ 
find its cOtdfort, the object of theu- toil. IfOW tl'iie and riiercHU^ tiienf 
Wtt»that arrangement of P];ovidehce, by n^hkh the race was dtviMI 
into families, each haTitig its own home! ^ Td thie airangemeni) are wto 
immeasurably indebted for the industry, TirCue aiiid order df soeiety. 
fhko will then not bless God for home ? 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



Ordination. Br. R. P. Ambler was ordained in ^ew Vdi-k on 
the 28th of March. He is preaching in Springfield, Mass. 

Dedications. The Church just corai)1eted tiytfie' M Socie^ in 
Providence, R. I., was dedicated on the dddf April, ^cnxibn Ify th# 
PaiAor, Br* J. M. 9<m>1^ AnotbeT owned chieflj^ by the \}viifiQafi]^\M^ 
ai Apf leton Mills, Me.,- was dedicated a short time since. 

RvidroVAiis. Br. D. H. PUoibe has removedto Gloucester^.s^nd 
apdety. Br. J. H. Willis to Erving, Mass. Br. V. Lincolh to West 
Townsend, Mass. Br. Warren Skiniier to Soiith Woodstock, Vx. Br; 
J. Gallagerto Baston, Pa. Br. J. W. Talbot ti» Melrose, Mass; Br. 
a H. Pay to the seoond Society in New York. Br. R. O. Williams to 
JBxeter, N. H, Br. John Moore to Strafford, Vt. 

Resignations. Br. A. Case has resigned his charge fit Worcester, 
Mass. ; Br. J. 1. Austin at Newark, N. Y. 

Wktphdrawal. Dr. H. Bell, formerly known fis a preacher of 
Universalism, in the Western Reserve Assdciatidh, has Arm ally n^itb- 
drawn fellowship, having delivered up hii^ cr^derftielA «o me,- oir tB^ 
mhBec. 1848^ S. P. CmMtt^viS.Mhrk^ 

New Sociktt. A Society has been formed iii M Mm? IMirj 
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V»»V»%»A>^/V 



TftB F|(OGRBSSIVE K(ATUEB OF MAN, AND OF THS mVIKl 
G0VEBNM9NT. 

iruMBsR TWO. 



BY BBV. E. WINCHBSTBB BBTN0LP8. 



As the host moves on, some rebel against their divine 
leader ; and then punishment comes down, terrible an4 
appalling to those who behold it as that which fell on the 
tyrannical Egyptians, and d^trtiction to those who are its 
victims. Here was a reveaiment of Justice, inasmuch as 
the people were punished for their sins, and this truth was 
impressed by the same terrible hand. Here, too, is a glhn- 
mering of that system of Retribution, closely connected 
with all transgression, which wais to become so prominent in 
the law, and which must be ever a distinguished feature in 
the moral government of God. 

Still advancing in the midst of many changes and inter- 
ruptions, the Israelites at last reached the borders of Ca- 
naan. Here, over all this fertile land, roved a wild race of 
idolatel*s, sunk in the profoundest deeps of moral night 
With these, the Israelites would be brought in constant 
contact, and thus be in imminent danger of having the few 
truths they possessed torn from them in a few generations. 
It seemed necessary, then, to impress upon this dark mass 
of infant minds that slumbered in Canaan, to renew among 

vol.. VI. — NO. XII. 84 
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the Israelites themselves, the fact of the existence and so- 
premacy of the One God — ^towering above, and triumphing 
over, the senseless images that covered the land — and, with 
this fact, the fact of the close relation which He sustained 
to those whom He led forth to conquest. 

Accordingly,* the subjugation of the land commenced ; 
was prosecuted with terrible vigor and success; and con- 
summated with a fearful sacri'fice alike of superstitious 
homage and of life. Thus the God of the Israelites 
became known in the darkest abodes of polytheism, as an 
Omnipotent Ruler; before whom every other power bowed 
down or perished. And as oflen as this truth was forgot- 
ten in that blinded and fickle age, it was resumed and 
im|H*e88ed by the same terrible instrumentalities. 

Nor are the brethren the only people who suffer — ^the 
Israelites themselves encounter bondage and death when- 
ever Ihey deviate from truth or rectitude. The same terri- 
ble arm impresses truth upon all, and the monuments of its 
teaching are oflen found in slaughtered hosts with trailing 
banners, and in blackened cities when the hum of life is 
hushed forever. 

In perusing the Old Testament narratives, the mind is 
oflen shocked by the barbarities there recorded. We can 
scarcely believe that a divine agency was so intimately con- 
nected with such sanguinary deeds. But, bearing in mind 
the ideas which have been dwelt upon in this essay, we 
discover a reason for those terrible acts. We must remem- 
ber that the human race was sunk into a state of darkness 
of which we can now have no proper conception ; that 
truth taught through moral agencies alone, could not be 
comprehended, or, at best could not maintain itself against 
the universal superstition; that life was then by no means 
as sacred a matter as it now is, so far as uniform prac^ 
tice went. And, above all, we must remember that the 
advantages arising from the establishment of those truths, 
notwithstanding the sanguinary agencies employed, far out- 
weighed the miseries of which they were the occasion. Hu- 
man worship took a higher station — the grossness of Pagan 
adoration was, in a measure, supplanted by purer concep- 
tions and higher hopes, and a cl^annel of rational intercourse 
opened between man and the Creator. The influence of 
those elevated truths would not be confined to the '* chosen- 
people" alone — they would extend themselves to the sur- 
rounding idolaters, work upon their poetical imaginations, 
or mould their thoughts, and unconsciously elevate their 
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religions coirceptions. For we must remember that, severe, 
and even terrible, as was the religion of the Israelites, in 
some of its features, it was jet as far superior to the pre- 
vailing heathenism, as Christianity is superior to the tenets 
of Moses. 

Long before the last events, the law had been given, and the 
Jewish theocracy lirmly established. The character of this 
law, though it was designed and destined to prepare men for 
the christian reign, was, of course, far inferior to the spirit 
and genius of that reign. Given from Sinai amid tempest, 
trembling and fear, that mount, quaking before the terrible 
presence of the law-giver, convulsed by thunders and dark- 
ened by clouds, became the symbol of the spirit of the 
Mosaic reign. Sanguinary and harsh, retaliation formed a 

distinguishing feature Yet its subjects could 

then, without a miracle, receive nothing higher 

They knew nothing, comparatively ;of moral power, of spirit- 
ual culture and advancement; their knowledge came, mainly, 
from outward physical sources, and was illustrated and 
enforced by living tangible acts. Mind was then weak — 
the outward senses were the controlling guides. 

The Divine Being, under the Mosaic dispensation, was 
the King, the God of battles, the Judge. Justice and judg- 
ment were the habitation of His throne. The milder attri- 
butes were overshadowed by the present necessity — the 
reign, in some sense, accorded with the spirit of those it 
swayed; and, in fine, those great spiritual truths that were 
afterward to fall upon the race in undimrfted glory, were yet 
either symbolized faintly in physical forms, or shrouded 
within the unborn ages of mind. 

The condition of the Jews under this dispensation was 
that of subjects or servants to their divine King. They 
were under bonds, as much so as when they were in 
Egypt, with this distinction only: their servitude was lighter 
and more exalted, and it was a course of preparation de- 
signed to fit them for a spiritual state. Paul calls it a 
schoolmaster designed to bring them to Christ. They were 
emphatically beings in service — were paid for what they 
performed, and punished for what they neglected. 

Worship was much an outward act — a ceremony, through 
which the spiritual essence of devotion was dimly shadowed 
forth on the infant consciousness of the race. The High 
Priest entered the Holy of Holies once a year and sacrificed 
himself by proxy for the sins of the people. This pre- 
llgured the higher priesthood of Christ, who, not with the 
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Mood of others but with his own blood, entered not the eon* 
secrated place made with hands, but Heaven itself, and 
appeared, not with pardon simplj for the Jews, but for the 
vast universe of man. 

Applicable to the Jewish theocracy, or to the particular 
age in which they originated, are certain views of God which 
deserve to be noticed. Notwithstanding the actual stem* 
ness which characterized the divine government at this pe- 
riod, many writers have attempted to exaggerate the grosser 
features then brought to view, and to torture certain frgu* 
rative passages into meanings from which the present mind 
revolts in horrors. Then occur various expressions in th« 
Old Testament, such as ** wrath," ** vengeance," "fierce 
anger" of God, &c. &c., which have greatly misled a large 
class of minds. The style of expression among all the 
Oriental nations, was always highly poetical, and can be 
adopted literally in a very few instances, when God and his 
government are the subjects of remark. The main truth to 
be communicated was impressed on the inspired writer's 
mind, and he conveyed it to the people in such language as 
he preferred to employ. Nor was any one deceived in that 
age by such means; every one was familiar with this figur- 
ative style of expression, and no one thought of adopting as 
literal what was evidently designed to be metaphorical. 
Those phrases to which allusion has been made are clearly 
not to be interpreted in accordance with modern standards 
of expression. Who believes that God is susceptible of 
the passions of wrath and displeasure, as we understand 
the terms ? We are assured expressly that he is unchange- 
able, whereas if he is subject to any passion, he must be 
subject to change. In all those darker providences through 
which we have seen his people pass, we have seen no exhi- 
bition of anger or vengeance ; for those retributions were in 
accordance with the eternal purpose of God, were ordained 
to accomplish ultimately a great moral object, and occurred 
as naturally in the course of events as any milder dispen- 
sation. 

I suppose that, when the sacred writers speak of the 
"wrath," or ** anger," or "terrible vengeance" of God, 
they refer simply to some coming or probable retribution, 
ordained in the government of things; or to some new agent 
about to be introduced into the divine administration; or, 
again, to some new development of truth, which is designed 
to affect the social condition, and which might appear to 
the barbarous people like a direct interposition of the AI- 
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mighty arm. An erroneous explanation of these phrases 
has frightened many minds into an unexpected and dubious 
faith, and they will still longer be made agents of evil in 
seasons of great mental excitement. This is one of the 
lamentable evils of ignorance on biblical subjects, and 
should impress on every mind the importance of a correct 
understanding of the Scriptures. 

The Mosaic dispensation was most peculiar in its charac- 
ter. While it was gross enough to meet the wants of the 
rude ages for which it was ordained, it embodied in physi- 
cal forms the more essential truths that were to become 
spiritualized under the reign of Christ. For instance, the 
law of retribution, under the old dispensation, was little 
more than an act of retaliation ; but under the dispensation 
of Christ it grows up into the moral law itself, established 
in the soul of man, and maintaining its own governments. 
We can perceive the gradual advancement of humanity in 
intellect and moral power, under the old dispensation, for 
many years before its abrogation. The race is plainly 
fitting itself for higher revealments of truth — the heavens 
are parted, and new light falls upon it. The prophets lead 
the march of moral glory, all big with hope and rapture, 
and some with the eagle vision that penetrates the clouds, 
and almost beholds the full glory of God. The light of the 
future life, which hitherto none had seen, dawns faintly on 
the highest souls, and with it the consciousness of the great 
benevolence of God, and the everlasting happiness of all 
people. 

Civil commotions arise, which materially affect the polit- 
ical condition, of Palestine, but -still more light falls upon 
the quaking world. The prophets are mocked, persecuted, 
scourged, and put to death; but still the prophetic mind ele- 
vates itself in the embrace of new truths. Isaiah beholds 
on the gospel mountain a feast spread for all people, and 
another prophet is persuaded that we have all one Father, 
since one God has created us. Thus is the Jewish mind 
advancing. Ere long the vail shall be rent away before 
the eyes of all humanity. 

JSTorioichf Conn. 
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DREAMS OF THBK« 



BT KIT. S. OAIB, JB. 



When Earth is green in summer hwxn. 
And all the braes and all the bowers 
Are all alive with song and flowers 

I dream of thee. 
And when upon its grassy breast 
Where violets spring and mossbells rest,^ 
I lay me down by grief opprest, 

I dream of thee. 

When solemn clouds float softly by. 

Like white winged angels through the sky. 

And breezy murmurs round me die, 

I dream of thee* 
When musie swells upon the air. 
And thought mounts heavenward to thy lair. 
And the rapt soul would join thee there, 

I dream of thee. 

When Autunm winds go sweeping by. 
And falling leaves aroimd me lie. 
And all things fair and beauteous die, 

I dream of thee^ 
When stars are beaming pure and bright. 
Their heavenly watch-fires through the night. 
And all is full of spirit light, 

I dream of thee. 

When night-winds sigh and breakers roar. 
And fling their foam-wreaths on the shore. 
And hearts seem desolate evermore, 

I dream of thee. 
'Tis sad, alone, so long to stay. 
And watch the hopes of life decay! 
Much rather would I be away 

Than dream of thee ( 
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Metkiliks I see thee beekonkig flow, 
With glorious halo round thy brow, 
And seraph arm outstretched below, 

To come to thee: 
My Spirit hears thy Spirit voice 
That bids my fainting soul rejoice ; 
Nor would I stay, though I had choice, 

To dream of thee ! 

My breath is stealing soft away! 
And Earth recedes in dim decay 
Before my faint eye's lessening ray- 
Soon I'll be free! 
'Tis past! 'tis past! Nor more alone 
I mourn, a dove whose mate is gone, 
Nor live to dream of its fond one ; 

For I'm with thee. 
Oeneva, Aprils 1S49. 



OLAIRVOTANT SKETCHES. — 184B. 



BY REV. PETER BENSON'S DAUOHTER* 



Farewell! old friend! thou hast lefl us all a little older, 
a little sadder, perhaps, but we hope a little wiser. But why 
sadder"^ we ought rather to say happier, though it may be 
more caliply serious in our joy. There is much said of 
Christmas and New Year's gifts, and the donors have all 
been repaid with affectionate and grateful smiles. But our 
richest gifts are scarce remembered, and the Giver all un- 
thanked. 

Varied are thy gifts, Parent of Good, and by many names 
are they numbered unto us. Life, health, prosperity, ad- 
versity, sickness, death ! All are thy gifts, and all are bless- 
ings unto thy children. Yet with murmuring are they ofl 
received, and unimproved do they pass away. We talk 
mournfully of our early days, and think of childhood aa 
life's happiest time, yet as every day brings added gifts, it 
Mfaould bring added happinesi. 
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1848! It has overturned kingdoms in ita marofa, and used 
crowns and sceptres for its playthings. If " change is 
progress" as our reformers tell us, then has the year, pro- 
gressed far beyond its fellows. If 1849 follows ** its illustri- 
ous predecessor," we shall have small chance for quietude. 
All *' powers that be" will be dissolved, all institutions 
changed. Whether we shall have a railway to the moon or 
not, we cannot now determine, but it is generally conceded 
that one is very much needed, if only to carry some of our 
philosophers home. At any rate we shall have a few of their 
minor plans accomplished, if they fail not ia^heir sanguine 
hopes. We shall probably have ,the privilege of spending 
our, whole time in care and worldliness, instead of six-sev- 
enths of it. Thus our Heavenly Friend will be at once 
placed upon the familiar footing of a *' run-in-any-time" inter- 
course, instead of having a day set apart for communion 
with him. Perhaps some, more scrupulous ones, may think 
this state of things borders upon irreverence, but the old 
way must be changed, of course, or it would not be pro» 
greased. 

Our wedded couples will find themselves all single again, 
or perhaps re-united, to the tune of ** better luck next time," 
and if it could only be brought about that all we poor single 
ones could get married, why then, perhaps — but my father 
could not spare me! 

Our presidential election is over, so we ladies cannot have 
the pleasure of voting for old Zach, but some of them seem 
disposed to revenge themselves by kissing him to death ; 
and perhaps his successor may be elected, as in justice he 
should be, by a vote of the women of our land. We have 
been so long deprived of the elective franchise, that it ought 
now for as long a period to be ours exclusively. It is the 
only way to secure equal justice, as the "lords of creation** 
(there is blasphemy in the very term) have so long held 
sway, that they owe us a large remuneration of power to 
balance the account. No doubt it was in anticipation of 
this change, that the baby-jumper was invented! 

1848! It has been a wonderful year! It has wrought a 
noble work in many nations, and in many hearts. It will 
be sung by the poet, and recorded by the historian through 
all ages. Yet to me it is dear from its memories of Anna 
Lee. Sweet Anna Lee ! It is almost sacrilege to name 
thee in such connexion, but thy gentle spirit will forgive. 
Loving and loved ! Those words are all that must be writ- 
ten of thee, so filled was 'thy short life with home joys and 
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home feelings, lather ! Where is the jreung being whose 
clasping arm was ever around thee in thy hours of evening 
rest, whose guileless head was ever pillowed upon thy bosom 
when the family group were gathered ? She is at home, a 
higher home than ever thy love would provide. Mother ! 
Where is thine household dove ? Brother! Where thy pet- 
ted playmate, thy womanly counsellor? Sister, where thy 
twin existence? Home! home, in a happy home! Why 
should we grieve? She was young, indeed; cold spirits saiti 
too young to die, but a more discerning one has written, 
** The fair form which we lay in the earth in the glory of 
its spring promise, is as ripe for heavenly honors as that 
which has come down to its resting place, bending under the 
venerable decrepitude of a hundred winters." 

Farewell! sweet friend, thou hast gone with the vanished 
year, but thy memory is still cherished in our humble vil- 
lage. Farewell, old year, be thy deeds all buried in the 
grave thou hast made for hearts and hopes unnumbered. 
The future is not thine nor ours, the present is enough. 

Br, Mudge. The above brief sketch has laid on my table 
sometime, as I feared it was not worth sending to you. If 
my mesmeric dreams do not grow more interesting, I must 
try what I can write when awake. I have some things of the 
kind laid away in my secretary, which I dare not send as they 
describe scenes I have never had the opportunity of visiting, 
and I know not if my visions are correct. Father has 
thought for sometime of taking me to Boston, and as his 
own health is poor, it would probably be a great benefit to 
him as well as to me, and I begin to feel really ashamed 
of my ignorance, writing as I do for your city magazine. 
How rustic my ideas must appear, never being in a city, 
and at my age too. It really troubles me! But father says 
his salary is so small, he could not afford to pay our trav- 
elling expenses and get me a new bonnet and dress for the 
visit. Besides, we should want mother to go, and she is 
getting so feeble, it would require an easier carriage than 
the racketting stage-coach which passes through Benson- 
ville. We might take the cars about fifteen miles from 
here, but it would frighten mother to death, and I can't say 
I like the idea myself of being whirled along at such a 
rate, and no way of stopping the horses. Father laughs at 
these notions, but you know he has been round the country 
more than we, and has even been to New York once, besides 
stopping in Boston a whole week! 
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Pray don't laugh at me, dear Mr. Mudge, nor show this 
note to aofT one. I am afraid Mr. Corliss will feel bad at 
my directing all my letters to you, but you know you were 
the first to ask me to write, and I have felt quite acquainted 
with you ever since you spoke so kindly of me in that letter 
to my father. 

If we come, I wilKwrite an account of our visit for you. 
Good by until t}ien. Margaret Benson. 



LIFE'S AIMS AND ENDS. 



BY JULIA ▲. PLETCHBB. 



" For what are we living, treading every day the same dull path, 
working, resting, acquiring, spending, giving our energies to the trivial 
cares and still more trivial joys of animal existence?" — Wordsof afritnd. 

The miser lives for his gathered gold! 

His soul, to its fearful slavery sold, 

Is filled all day with his plans to gain 

Still * more! ' * more! ' * more! ' and the cry of pain 

That haunts his sleep is a cry of fear 

Lest the midnight robber his hoard is near. 

This is his arm! He pursues it still 

Through cold and famine, through every ill 

That saddens the pilgrim, or clouds the sky, 

Till death's dark shadows around him lie. 

Gathering gold for his heirs to spend! 

And the grovelling aim hath a grovelling end. 

The student lives for the wealth of mind. 
Seeking new wisdom each day to find; 
Far in his studio's lone recess 
No circling friends may his musing bless. 
Searching the volumes of olden time. 
Finding strange worth in each antique rhym^; 
Amid his treasures of garnered lore 
Still like the m^r his cry is *more! * 
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*Tif a nobler toil, with a nobler aim, 
Than the search for gold, or the search for fame, 
Yet he finds his symbol, — that life-task o'er, — 
In ** the little child by the pebbly shore." 

There are many seekers amid Life's crowd, 
From the lowly serf to his master proud; 
The pcj(g[^ tnan seeks by his rough right hand 
To win support for his household band ; 
The idler seeks for a life of ease ; 
The poet a glittering glory sees. 
And dreams it a noble and lofty aim 
That his fellow-mortals should hear his name! 
Are these the aims of a deathless soul ? 
Are these the prizes that crown life's goal ? 
Shall our life with its fathomless power be given 
To the things of earth, or the things of Heaven ? 

Rouse ye, my brother! it cannot be 

That * dull* ia the path to eternity! 

See that your * work' be * a labor of love,' 

Tour * rest' but a foretaste of glory above, 

* Acquire' but the treasures which cannot decay, 

And * spend' in his service each gift and each day. 

So shalt thou find that our Father hath made 

For no trivial purpose Life's sunshine or shade. 

That our spirits may rise to a loftier aim 

Than acquiring earth's treasures, its wisdom, or fame, 

An aim which the humblest may nobly fulfil. 

By loving each other, and doing His will. 



True Womuw — The true woman — whether she be the modest 
virgin, the prudent wife or careful matron — is more serviceable in this 
life than all the heroines of novels since the day of Cervantes. 
She who maketh the fire of virtuous emulation spring in the heart of 
youth— she who rears a family in virtue and honesty, renders a nobler 
service to the world than was ever done by a Joan of Arc. Women 
are not formed for the severer cares of life, but to smooth the brow of 
those who bear the <*heat and burden of the day." And she who 
performs well in her appropriate sphere, does queenly. But when sb^ 
moves out of her sphere she moves graceless and loveless. 
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QOD*a MKTPOD OF JQDQMQNT 



BT BIV. O. A. •KIMNU. 



It has long been to roe a matter of great cmrprise, that 
theologians should cling with the tenacity they do, to the 
idea of a day of general judgment in eternity. There is, 
I grant, something imposing in the idea, and well calcula- 
ted to excite the fears of the timid and unthinking. The 
glowing descriptions given of the day have invested it with 
an awml grandeur, and caused millions to look forward to 
it with a painful anxiety. There is perhaps no theme bet-^ 
ter fitted for the exercise of a gloomy imagination, or which 
affords a wider scope for terrific declamation. The Su- 
preme majesty of the omnipotent Judge ; the awful sternness 
of his unrelaxing features; the infinite anger seen in his 
frowns; the unbending nature of his eternal justice; the 
immense multitude standing before him to receive their final 
sentence; the inconceivable horror and hopeless cries of 
those sinking to endless night ; the glad shouts of those ris- 
ing to endless day; the agony of hell; the joy, ioconceiva- 
ble and unending joy of heaven, are all subjects on which 
the minister can declaim with fearful power, and on which 
the wildest imagination can expatiate till weary and sick of 
forms of horror. 

One of the most terrific writers of the church, thus de« 
scribes the judgment :— 

« Day most magnificent in Fancy's range, 
Whence she returned, confounded, trembling, pale, 
With overmuch of glory, faint and blind, 
Day most important held, prepared for most, 
By every rational, wise, and holy man: 
Day of eternal gain, for worldly loss! 
Great day of terror, vengeance^ wo, despair! 
Revealer of all secrets, thoughts, desires! 
Ruin-trying, heart-investigating day, 
Which stood between Eternity and Time« 
Reviewed all past, determined ail to oone. 
And boond all destimes forevermore." 

Now I am ready to grant, that in our views of judgment, 
there is nothing to excite such fear, and fill the imagination 
with such images of woe. But, if on this account, tliey are 
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to be regarded of inferior worth and power to the popular 
views, the fact will not only militate against our theology, 
but equally against the theology of those who uree it. For 
if we leave the boundaries of Christendom, and pass over 
into heathen lands, we shall find opinions about futurity 
infinitely more terrible than those which any christian w^ 
now ^adorse. 

Homer's Tartarus is worse than the hell of any intelli- 
gent christian. 

«* far, O far from steep Olympus thrown, 
Low in the deep Tartarean gulf shall groan-— 
That gulf which iron gates and brazen ground 
Within the earth inexorable bound ; 
As deep beneath the infernal centre hurled 
As from that centre to the ethereal world." 

Virgil's picture of the state of woe is equally dreadfu)-r- 

" Straight o*er the guilty ghost the Fury shakes 

The sounding whip, and brandishes her snakes, 

And the pale sinner, with her sister takes. 

Then of itself unfolds the eternal door; 

With dreadful sounds the brazen hinges roar; 

Tou see before the gate what stalking ghost 

Commands the guard, what sentries keep the post ; 

There formidable Hydra stands within. 

Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grin; 

The gaping gulf low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is distant from the akies.'* 

Such were the heathen views of hell; and if the value of 

tunishments is to be estimated by their terrific character, 
eathenism stands above any other system. There was a 
time when it was supposed that the more dreadful the pun- 
ishment of a religion, the greater was its claim to belief and 
support. But that time has passed away ; and the minister 
who should now repeat one of the old descriptions of hell, 
which were common a few years since, would be regarded 
as entirely behind his age. Terror has given place to rea- 
son; and pictures of wo have been succeeded by calm de- 
scriptions of justice and its righteous inflictions. All now 
agree, that the restraining power of punishment depends 
upon its equity rather than greatness; and it is the object 
of all theologians, not to exaggerate the terribleness of pun- 
ishment, not to expatiate extravagantly upon its greatness; 
but to set forth its justice, and its proportion to the crimes 
of the guilty. In this labor we cheerfully unite with them; 
for we know that false terrors nurse a blind superstition 
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and giro birth to false principles of action. We see this 
illustrated erery day. Some parents seek to restrain their 
children by telling them of evils which have no existence ; 
and the consequence is, that when they learn the deception, 
they are in danger of suspecting that all threatenings are 
deceptions. Besides, in looking for imaginary evils, they 
overlook the real ones; and thus in seeking to avoid imag- 
inary dangers, fall into those which are actual . 

No one, therefore, should place a low estimate upon our 
system of faith, because it has not so much terror as some 
other systems; for one of the greatest curses of nearly all 
religions has been their false terror. It is not the most 
terrific religion that does the most good. 

Neither should any one place a low estimate upon our re- 
ligion, because it denies the doctrine of a general judgment. 
There may be, and no doubt is something in the idea of a 
day of general reckoning which startles the soul. There 
may be too something in the idea of having all our actions 
laid open to the gaze of millions which startles the unthink- 
ing. Many may have been restrained from wrong by the 
fear of this reckoning and exposure. And yet, I can hardly 
see why they should have any influence. 

The reasons why they should not are many. First, there 
are seeming impossibilities connected with the common idea 
of a judgment. That God could see the sins and virtues of 
mankind even though ten thousand times more numerous than 
they will be, I readily grant ; but that all men can see their 
own faults, and each other *s faults, and have their trial and 
sentence, give an account of every evil word and deed, in a 
day, does not appear probable. Second, the judgment 
seems useless. AH christians say, that when we die, we go 
either to heaven or hell; and if so what can be gained by 
a day of general judgment, at the termination of all things? 
There is such a want of utility here, that discredit is cast 
over the whole idea. Third, there is a way to avoid all 
shame and condemnation and punishment for our sins, and 
though we may have been the worst of men, to feel as calm 
and self-approved and self-justified as the Apostle John him- 
self If we repent before we die, all will be safe, and our 
reckoning be certain to result in our acquittal. If every 
good act were to be set down and every bad act, and the 
balance struck, the case would be different; but as it is, I 
can see nothing very restraining or alarming. 

But there are other considerations which weigh against 
this theory. First, it makes punishment vindictive, whereas 
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the Scriptui^s say, it is purely paternal and disciplinary. 
Second, it makes punishment come when it is too late to do 
any good. When the day of grace is passed, and the period 
of probation ended, and all chance for saving the sinner 
is forever gone, then God begins to punish. What an idea! 
It is like this. A child is losing its sight. The use of 
certain severe remedies would save it, but they are omitted 
till the sight is hopelessly gone; and then applied. We 
could not reconcile such conduct with humanity or wisdom. 

It is now time, that I change my mode of reasoning. The 
prejudice is so strong in favor of the popular view of judg- 
ment that it seemed better to question than deny it. I may 
venture now to say, that it does not accord with any of the 
discipline of society. All parents correct their children, by 
some mode of punishment whenever they do wrong. Now 
is this wise or is it unwise? I do not ask whether it is 
vise to whip or not; but whether it is wise to correct a 
child in any way ? We all assume that this is wise, for 
when we see a wrong, we correct it without any hesitancy 
whatever; we do not wait and let it grow, and unite itself 
with other wrongs; till all hope of correction is out of the 
question, but we take the evil in its bud. All along through 
their childhood we pursue this course with our children. 
And is it right? We do the same in regard to physical 
diseases. We take colds, fevers and all other complaints 
in charge as soon as they manifest themselves. Govern- 
ment acts upon the same principle. It has laws against 
thefl, forgery, fraud, robbery and murder; and when a man 
violates one of these laws he is arraigned, tried and con- 
demned to such a punishment as his crime deserves. His 
offence may be the smallest crime recognized by law ; still 
he is called to an account. Now is this wise? We know 
it is wise. We have no more doubt of this than we have 
that there is a God, and that justice is one of the eternal 
principles of his throne. We know that if children were 
not corrected, and men were not corrected when they do 
wrong, the wrong desire would not be checked, and the way- 
ward passion not curbed. If we root up an evil plant when 
it first shoots forth, we can easily destroy it. 

Here, then, is a principle which holds good in every de- 
partment of society. Can we believe that God disregards 
it; and that instead of punishing men for their crimes when 
committed he lets them go on increasing in crime till they 
die without punishing ? Can you see any thing reasonable 
in all this? 
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lliere w anoHief fkct to be considered, and diat is, that 
God does not postpone punishment in this way. The theory 
we oppose is at war with all we know respecting God^ 
method of punishment. First, the Bible declares that he 
judges in the earth. Second, we see his judgments exe- 
cuted Upon individuals. In what respect can we violate the 
laws of God with impunity? Can we in eating P drinking? 
cherishing bad passions ? acting upon unholy principles ? 
No— we cannot do wrong without being punished — punifidi- 
ment always treads upon the heels of transgression. Third, 
we see God's judgments executed upon nations. When 
they disregard his laws they suffer the inevitable penalty. 
All history proves this. 

God then does not postpone his judgments. Let us 
remember this. Let iis remember it in the management of 
our children, and check their evil, desires as they arise in 
their hearts. Let us remember it in the daily conduct of 
life. No man can do wrong without being punished. The 
idea that punishment will be delayed, and if we repent, 
remitted, is the greatest deception by which the sinner can 
be cheated. 



ESSAY ON THE REASONABLE INFERENCES FROM THE DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES. 



BY BBV. X.. C. TODO. 



The organs of nutrition and digestion are so constructed, 
as to be pleasurable in all their healthy functions. Wh(^* 
some food in proper quantities is taken with agreeable sen- 
sations, instead of producing pain whenever it is forced into 
the stomach to preserve life. Yet they are liable to diseasa 
and pain; but the disease and pain are not the object of the 
construction; but only incidental to the best possible organ* 
izm. Had it been so organized as not to be subject to the 
evil, it could not have answered the beneficent purposes of 
its manifest design. Who would not rather have a stomach 
which might become diseased by various means, ospecia]]^ 
by the over-eating, gormandizing, and dvugglng procesfl^ 
which thousands practice, than not to have any stomach to 
epleaish and invigorate the wasting system? 
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The lungs and atmosphere are reciprocally adapted to 
each other with wonderful exactness. Had the one or the 
other been different, none could live. Just such an air, and 
just such breathing organs are necessary for respiration. 
Yet they are liable to that fatal malady called pulmonary 
consumption. But God did not construct them in such man- 
ner that they would be liable to the disease, on purpose that 
we might have the consumption occasionally. No — this was 
not the object. But there was no way that a supply of oxy- 
gen could be communicated to the blood to sustain vitality, 
except through such an organ. And no kind of organism 
would answer this purpose, unless so constructed as to be 
liable to consumption, under certain circumstances. They 
have been deposited in the chest so as to be as safe and as 
little exposed as was possible. Disease is no part of the 
design of the organism. The lungs might have been made 
of brass, or iron, or they might have been formed in com- 
pact solid muscle; but such could not work. Therefore, we 
should be content with such as we have, which are the best 
which infinite wisdom could contrive. And we should try to 
take such care of them as to secure as much of the good 
designed, and to avoid as much of the evil to which they 
are unavoidably exposed, as possible. 

Had the Creator been disposed to constitute anything for 
a malignant purpose, or to produce disease, because it 
would be for our good to be sick, he would have mal-formed 
and misplaced all parts of the animal systeAi; so that pain 
would have been the result of all organic tendencies and 
functions. So far from this, all parts of the system are 
adapted to each other, and to the external world, defended 
and protected from disease and violence by innumerable ap- 
pliances, in the best way that was possible; and a constant 
tendency to health, and a self-preserving power is pervad- 
ing the whole, to counteract violence and disease, and to 
maintain a healthy and happy condition. And all is so con- 
trived as to secure the greatest amount of enjoyment, with 
the least possible exposure to pain. How manifest the de- 
claration of the Psalmist, that, "The Lord is good unto all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works." 

It should be remarked, that nearly all evils to which the 
human system is liable, might be prevented or much dimin- 
ished by proper attention to the organic and moral laws. 
They do not result from any law of the constitution designed 
to work us an injury, but from unavoidable incidents, or 
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the abuse and misuse of what was designed for beneficiai 
ends. 

The only conclusion on this point, which appears to m% 
to deserve the name of Philosophy, is, that God is opposed 
to all physical and moral evil. That he only permits them 
because he cannot prevent them, without suSering evils to. 
exist still greater. That all evil grows out of a system of 
things, in itself as perfect as possible, and all of which ia 
adapted to happiness as far as was possible. That the dt- 
vine efforts are constantly engaged in the promotion of good,, 
and the counteraction of evil. If he could have promoted 
a greater amount of good since the creation of man, than ha 
has, and permitted less evil, without the sacrifice of princi?' 
pies essential to the best good, then it would follow that his 
goodness is defective; and I see not how any ingenuity can 
evade this conclusion. 

Objections. It may be objected, that according to this, 
theory ,^ the divine mind is thwarted,, disappointed, and dis- 
satisfied. This would be a serious objection, if applicable ; 
but it is not. Let the objector think again. God, knowing^ 
that he could effect and accomplish only such an amount of 

food, in such a period of time, could neither be thwarted nor 
isappointed in the result. And, knowing too, that the good 
accomplished, and to be accomplished, is far greater than 
all possible evils incidental to his best possible plan» he must 
be perfectly satisfied with it as a whole. A farmer might be 
wiUing to get his hundred bushels of wheat from an acre of 
land, but knowing this to be impossible, he would be per- 
fectly satisfied with fifty. 

Another objection is,, that, if God could not produce 8, 
better state of things than he has, then a better state can. 
never be produced, unless he is to have more power at a 
future time than now, which is absurd. I shall show thia 
objeetion not to be good logic. I might argue with more 
logical force, that if God would not produce a better state, 
when he could, be never will produce a better conditioa of 
things, since we can never expect him to become any bet-^ 
ter; and that, therefore, sin and soffering will always exist, 
as they always have since man's creation; so that the oh- 
jact(0it would find hinself inextricably entangled on his own 
ground, from which my theory alone can relieve him. Imr 
pro^^ed conduct can never be expected except from an ixor 
proved disposition; but a work, which a given power eannoH 
accomplish in a given time, may often be accomplished by 
the same power in a greater length of time^ So a greal 
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iMrk^ \ihialk Chd could n«l fiaidh siwt^ tbe b9|iBning of 
mtto's creation to the preseiit time, may be finisbed '* in 
tbe diapensation of the fulneaa of times." There is really no 
difficulty in the case, and no weight in the objection. Many 
things can be done in tea years which cannot be done m 
one. 

A mechaoic undertakes to build a beautiful teikiple. He 
knows he cannot do it in one month, but can do it in twelve. 
He begins and lays the foundation. This occupies some 
time; yet none will presume it can never be finished because 
it is not done yet. He next rears the principal walls and 
coarse fraeM work ; it is so far progressing, but yet unfin^ 
ished. He has already expended much labor, and the weaf 
of tools. These were evils which he knew, must be endured, 
because they were incidental to the best possible plan ; they 
were no part of his design; but he is satisfied to endure 
then becaase they cannot be avoided, and at the same time 
the enterprise pursued and the good secured. He advances 
on with the work; and every day brings the whole nearer 
to perfection. Heaps of broken stone, rubbish, and mor-* 
tar lie around, which have accumulated in the progress of 
the business. All this must be removed; but as it was only 
an evil which he knew to be incidental to the work, he is 
not at all discouraged. Would it be reasonable for a looker 
on to conclude, that, because there were so many things 
about the building that were disagreeable, and such an unfin- 
ished and imperfect condition of the whole, it could never be 
more neat, commodious, and beautiful, than at present. A 
child might think so. Only allow the necessary time, and 
all would become complete. All the incommodious heapa 
of rubbish would be cleared away ; and the last finishing 
touches would impart neatness, perfection, and beauty ta 
the whole. Some half-reasoning insect, looking upon the 
work, might conclude, that, because the architect could not 
complete tbe work in a day, he never could. 

So God works by a. succession of instrumentalities; and 
it is unreasonable to conclude) that he could evolve a greater 
amount of good from his general system than he has done» 
with Jess evil; or thai he could enforce a more rapid devel- 
opfexnAot of the great objects of infinite benevolence. His 
universe of humanity is not finished yet. It is now being, 
created; and we only see it in embryo, and the whole is pro- 
gressing. Man now is like the marble, rough hewn in tha 
hands of the sculptor. There is much of imperfection about 
him;. an4^the sbi^peless masses of iniquity about him, realljf 
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detract from his beauty and happiness; but the great Moral 
Architect is superintending bis progress. The whole sys** 
tem of Christianity is but an instrument in his hands for car* 
rying forward and perfecting the worlc. The Savior's 
kingdom was '* like a grain of mustard-seed/' and it must 
have time to become a tree. ** The eternal years of God" 
belong to it. The work of God through the Mediator, is not 
finished. The tree must still grow — the leaven must work on. 
Human hearts must further yield to the renovating influence 
of ** God in Christ reconciling the world to himself." 

Jesus said, "But I have greater witness than that of 
John, for the works which the Father hath given me to finish , 
the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me." — [John v. 36.] Again, ** My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to^nis^ his work." 
[John iv.34 ] The Father's work, therefore, is being done, 
but is not finished. And Infinite wisdom and power are 
being exerted in bringing it forward to higher and fuller 
perfection. 



FAREWELL SERMONS. 



BY REV. JOHM H00S8. 



I AM always interested and profited by reading what are 
called, "Farewell," or, "Valedictory Sermons." While 
reading a very good one the other day, this question sug- 
gested itself to me, viz. would it not have been better, if 
such a sermon, as nearly as circumstances would have allow- 
ed, and all similar discourses, had been given at the com- 
mencement, rather than at the close of the engagement ? I 
am not at all inclined to find fault with my brethren, for 
preaching farewell sermons; by no means. Afler a min- 
ister has been with a society but a few years, if he has been 
a faithful servant of God and the people of his charge, and 
if they have been in any good degree what a society should 
be to its minister, it would seem almost unchristian in him 
not to " commend the people to God, and the word of his 
grace," as he is about to leave them. But the question is, 
as to the utility of giving the same kind of advice, pointing 
out the same kind of errors, so far as general principles 
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ai% concerned, when he first commenced hid labors amoBf^ 
them; in which case, the minister would himself enjoy the 
influence of his well timed advice as he should see its fruk 
exhibited in the proper conduct of the members of his co»« 
gregation. Then, he being with them, could gently remind 
any who might seem inclined to forget his fHendly exhorta- 
tion, that it is the doers of the work who are the best mem- 
bers of a religious society, and not the hearers only; — and 
by giving them the living example of their duty, he wouW 
be pretty sure of having more to praise than to censure in 
taking his leave of his brethren; this however would depend 
on their follotoing the good example. 

There is another reason why a minister should be very 
plain in his introductory remarks, rather than in his vale- 
dictory, viz — the people will be vastly more likely to profit 
by his suggestions of duty, by his reproofs of vice, and his 
general exhortations when he commences, than when he 
concludes his labors with them. In the one case, they are 
all open to conviction, being free from prejudice against the 
preacher; — in the other, some may feel that he is personal, 
which will surely be unfavorable to a true application of the 
sentiments offered, however well intentioned may have been 
the author. When a minister commences his labors in a 
new place, he enjoys, in almost all cases, the confidence Of 
all his society; at least none of the members will be likely 
to suspect him of personalities, even if he should come very 
close to them in his sermons against sin, either of commis- 
sion or of omission; and therefore, he has a better oppor- 
tunity to do good by his pointed rebukes of the various 
evils with which the world is afflicted, than when he be- 
comes better acquainted wi(h his parishioners. Perhaps 
ministers fail in the manner of rebuking sin, effectually, 
more frequently than in any other part of their duty. It is 
not an easy matter so to rebuke evil practices, as to be sure 
of doing the greatest amount of good to the delinquent. 
Any body can rail against sin, and berate the sinner — any 
one can show the exceeding sinfulness of sin, — any body 
can denounce licentiousness and crime, — but so to expose 
evil as to do good by that exposure, — so to reprove the way- 
ward and the transgressor as to reclaim him — so to paint 
his enormities before his vision that while the sight shall 
startle him it may not dishearten, but encourage him to re- 
turn to the path of duty and of happiness, requires a mas- 
ter's hand. In order to be successful in the holy work of 
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oar calling as the ministers of Christ, we shoald strive to 
bare our whole souls so steeped in the spirit of the Master 
that our words of reproof shall be the words of deep chris- 
tian affection and brotherly love, and our example such as 
shall reflect somewhat of the purity and humble elevation 
of the Savior's life; then shall we indeed be sure of being 
useful in our holy calling; and whether our discourses shall 
be introductory or valedictory, our labors will not be in 
vain. May the great Head of the Church guide and bless 
all ministers and all people with a knowledge of his truth, 
and with a full share of his spirit. 



A LITURGY FOR U N I V E R S A L I 8 T S. 



BY BEV. L. C. TODD. 



I PERCEivK the subject of a Liturgy for our denomination 
is being discussed through the pages of the Miscellany. I 
kaow not what may be the general feeling among our peo- 
ple on the subject; but for myself, I can say, I am decidedly 
in its favor. For more than twenty years I have been de- 
sirous that such a thin^ should be adopted ; and have 
believed it would be decidedly useful and advantageous to 
the cause of religion among us. I have sometimes thought 
of proposing it to bur friends, but did not, solely because I 
believed it must come from some one more popular, to meet 
with general favor. I should rejoice to see a Liturgy used 
in all our congregations. I have no doubt of its great ad- 
vantages and strict propriety, though I was not educated 
an Episcopalian. And should our leading men approve the 
measure, and give it their influence, I doubt not it would 
soon be generally adopted. But if we have one it must be 
a good one. Extemporaneous prayer accords best witb tbe 
taste of the ignorant, and a Liturgy best with that of the 
cultivated. Our people I suppose are at least as intelligent 
as any, and they are rather particular too. To suit them, 
and meet their wants, we must have a Liturgy as nearly 
perfect as possible. Let it be absurd in nothing, not too 
long and tedious, not too doctrinal or sectarian, and adapted 
to all occasions. Let who will write it, I would suggest Uiat 
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before it gees to press, it pass under the revinon of seTettl 
such men as Brs. O. A. Skinner and H. Ballou, 2d, of Bos- 
ton, T. J. Sawyer, of Clinton, and S. R. Smith, of Bufikloi. 
All public prayer is a form, and if we must have a form, 
surely a good forifi is better than a bad one. All that pray ex- 
temporaneously try to make as good a form as they can at the 
moment; but it cannot be equal to one that has been elabo- 
rated by the best minds. And certainly, the feelings of the 
speaker and of the^ hearers can accompany a form that is 
good, elevating and devotional, better than one that may be 
very defective, inappropriate and improper. I suppose I nm 
not as wise as many, but having many gray hairs, I ven- 
ture thus to give my opinion and advice, which may be dis- 
posed of as the many shall deem proper. 



DEATH OF MRS. SUSAN M. ROSS. 

Died in this city, on the 3d ultimo, aAer a short but ex- 
ceedingly painful illness, Mrs. Susan M. Ross, wife of Mr. 
Greorge Ross, aged 29 years. Rarely does the coramoa 
waster of mortal existence sever the cord of life, under cir- 
cumstances more truly mournful, than those which attended 
the demise of this excellent woman. The solemn event oc- 
curred at a time, and under those peculiar exigences, ia 
the affairs of a young family, when the fondest and most 
delightful of all sublunary hopes are awakened. For seve- 
ral days after the most critical and intensely interesting mo- 
ment in the life of woman had been safely surmounted, she 
was quite comfortable, and appeared to be doing welK 
Sanguine hopes were entertained of a speedy restoration le 
her accustomed health and strength. But alas ! these ial- 
tering appearances proved to be illusive. A new form of 
disease, which baffled the profoundest medical skill of our 
city, seized upon her, and m a few days terminated her vai* 
uable life. 

Her sufferings were very severe; at times most deeply 
excruciating; but they were all borne with the fortitude and 
submission of a true christian. Not a murmur fell from her 
lips, not a repining emotion stirred her h^art. She s«w 
the hand of her Qod and her Savior in every pain she feli; 
in every pang she experienced; in evwy agony she cmv^ 
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•4wred; and all was hualied and still within her. The eye 
teamed with serenitj; a cheerful and sweet smile lighted 
up her countenance, and played upon her features; while a 
My calmness and resignationifilled her heart and soothed all 
lier anguish. Indeed, I have never witneMed a happier, or 
mere completely triumphant death. On one occasion, I 
adied her if she thought she should get well. *' No, I do 
«0t," was the reedy reply. I expressed a hope that she felt 
calm and resigned to her fate. *' Perfectly so," she re^ 
plied; and with much emphasis instantly added, ''Oh, I am 
M4>py, I am very happy.'* At another time, on alluding to 
Ike pleasant home she bad enjoyed since her marriage, " I 
an about," said she, '' to leave a very happy home, for a 
far happier one in heaven." And to that blessed home she 
has gone, and gone to it in the vigor and prime of her life. 
Though her tarry here was short, she lived not in vain. 
Her virtuous deeds and estimable examples will exert a 
salutary and valuable influence upon those who knew her, 
and whom she has left behind. Of a mild and cheerful dis- 
position, she was admirably fitted to enjoy life herself, and 
to communicate enjoyment to those around her, and espe- 
eially to enliven and render happy her home. She went 
not, therefore, to her quiet and long repose, unhonored and 
mwept. 

A fond and devoted hueband ; afieetioaate brothers and 
ffibters; and a numerous circle of kindred and friends, have 
embalmed her with their tears, and will cherish her mem*^ 
ery with a fraternal and undying afieeiion. The choir and 
tlM Sabbath School of the First Universalist Society, in this 
city, of which she was for many years an esteemed mem* 
ber, will cherish the reoolleotion of her virtues and her 
worth with an enduring admiration. In a word, she has been 
deeply mourned, and her memory will be honored, by aU 
Iter friends, and they were all who knew her; for enemies 
«^ had none. Rest thoa in peace, lamented shade. Sleef 
sweetly in thy rural and lowly bed, dear departed sister. 
Thy conflicts are all ended; thy work on earth is all done ; 
thy mission fhlfilled. May that ^^glorioas gospel of the 
blessed God," which so effectually sustained you in the try* 
ing and the moHal hour, sustain and soothe the lone com- 
panion, the kindred and the friends whom you have lefl 
behind. As it was fbr you, may its solace be found suffi* 
elent for him and for them, and in dae time may its trans^ 
ferminff energies turn all their soirows into Joy, a joy 
mspeakable and full of glory. s, s. 
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OBATH OF SSY. MBRRITT SAHFOBD^ 

The Tminpet of May 5th, has the following brief obituaiy 
of Br. Sanford. 

We feel no ordinary emotions of grief in announcing the 
death of Br. Merritt Sanford, late pastor of the First Uni- 
Versalist Society in Lynn, Mass. It is now about a year 
since he left Lynn, and he has since resided in the country, 
pursuing studies to make himself more extensively use^l in 
the capacity of a public teacher. He was a man of soand 
mind; a fine writer, and a good preacher. He died at War^ 
ren, Mass., on Thursday, of last week, (26th ult.) at eleven 
o'clock, A.M., in the 37th year of his age. He had recently 
entered into an engagement to preach to the Universalis! 
Society in that town; and after supplying the pulpit for two 
or three Sundays, he was attacked by a very dangerous dis- 
order, called by some the black measles. He was sick only 
six days. The best attention was paid him; it was not in 
the power of roan to do any thing more than was done; 
btit all was of no avail. The sickness was unto death ; 
the hand of God was in the event. Much as we regret the 
loss of our beloved friend and brother, and much as we feel 
that our ministry has been deprived of one of its brightest 
ornaments, we still can say, ** The Lord ^ave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord." 

Our departed brother had been in the ministry of univer- 
sal grace about sixteen years. His first settlement, we be- 
lieve, as a pastor, was at Bath, N. H., where we think he was 
installed in 1835. From this place he removed, in all the 
ardor and joy of early manhood, to Hartland, Vt., where he 
was called to sufier the severest earthly affliction that ever 
befel him, the death of his companion and child in one day. 
Such was his deep sorrow, that he felt impelled to leave the 
place, and he removed to Middletown, Conn., where, some- 
time afterward, he contracted an alliance with a lady who 
outlives him, and who was present with him in his last sick- 
ness. From Middletown he removed to Lynn, where he 
was beloved and respected. 

To the foregoing, we may add the following, from the 
same paper, written by Br. J. W. Talbot. 

Br, Whittemore : Permit me to announce to the readers 
of the Trumpet, the painful intelligence of the death of Br. 
Mberitt Sanford. He died at Warren, Mass., on Thurs- 
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imj last, after a most distressing illness of fire days. Dar- 
ing his last TMit to Boston, he was exposed to the measles, 
but hoping that he might escape them, he did not mention 
hie ^iposvre to his family. On Ihe Saturday jprevious to 
his death, fearing that he was to be sick, he sent for hi» 
wjfe, wb9 fiwtimateiy reached Warren tbAt evening. On 
SModay his sufieriAgs were so intense that be bej^fyaiv 
deUrioNs, and oontiaued so until death »ame to bis nelieC 
Tbos^Hisa bretber who considered himself in oompanativefy 
go^ bealth been suddenly called awey. In the midat of bi# 
years and i«iefuliie«s be hi^s beea cojt dowp, yet w^ w'M 9Pt 
■Mirflmir, for God's ways are not las pur fmy^* He jpimiim 
errs. By this 4iepen3ati4>n ihp Soeiety wHh whom be .bf%4 
eemmefliced laber feel that they bare loat an official m4 
laitblei pastor, to whom they bad fibready becon^i waf^/ 
attached. May they soon be blest witb aj»ot]|i^ wbo «baU 
eeaseio tbees in the fujnesa of the Ciospel ja£ iCMrist. Tb« 
eeinpanion ^ our deceased brother, ^ in feeUe b^eitb, m4 
wnong strangera aras left to mourn ber sad bereaveMept^ 
yet ehe mourns nol a# tbo^e wbo have no b^pe. ^be fi«ito 
fiends amcAig those wbo were before atraAgens, eod w# 
lr«Bt ebe €nds the grace of Grod suSoieot for ber tn Hm 
b«r hour of triid. May ebe lean ^pon jtbe arm of Him wsbo 
bM fromiaed to be her support — even the widow 'p Q^i, 
limy abe be aiistaioed by hip truth and ^^heered by bis glmi^ 
oi» preseoaer 

The First Soefotj ofhynuy ynih which Br. Sanford bad been settled, 
inraiediatety held a meetiiig at whieh the foUow'mg ^'esoAutaoos were 
maaaiwoariy paaied* 

l(^berea9r It hw pleased the Universal Father, in th^ plenitude pf 
His widom, to remove our late pastor, and well beloved Br. Merr^tt 
Sakford, Irocn th^ scene of his earthly labors, to cut him down in tbe 
midst of life, and «a extended sphere ot uselulness, Therelbire 

Jtsseitifif , That we Moo^nised in Br. Sanford, one of the brightest eff«r 
IWiaeats ^ So<wty'-'-» laithful, talented, and userul minister^ a <itD4K 
%Qd devot!^ husband, an afiectionate and beloved brother and friend. 

Hetolvedf That we cherish his memory with sentiments of profound 
esteem And afiection, that we deeply sympathise with fais afflicted com- 
peoioD a»d relatWee, in their sad bereavement, and tender to tiiem tlhe 
fnrftirrr of our «ii>eere eympathy and coadoleAee* and eommend tbem 
to that Gospel which be both preached and adocned b^ hit Uff^, Sot th(9 
consolation they so moch need in this their hour of trial. 

JBe^e^^, Tbat a copy of these resolntions, «igned by the Tnisteea 
»nd Clerk of this Society, be forwarded to Mrs. j&anford, a^ tl^t tbf^JT 
be published in the ** Trumpet** and **Christmn Freeman." 

GirsTAvirs Atwix*l, Oko. W. Lord, Natbi*. Bx»Aif chard, 

Ai.A«rsoii BvwmiLX., G. IF. T^do, Kdmvim FaaRV, 

Job C. ITaitv, TnuJBia, 

JLyaa, AprU SO, 18411 Jambs M. lAattM^, CMb 
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UNITARIAN VIBWS OP RETRIBUTION AND SALVATION. 

~ AmoiT^ tlMi tnaiiy erroneous views entertained of the object of 
0lltiM'0 ttiiidiefry »* one appears tome to be lartfaet from the truth than 
tffaif a^^oofttMl b*f soaie, if not all of onr Unitanan brethren. One of 
tiieir prowKieait eler;^iiieR not long since, in a conversatidn I had with 
bim, ar^ved that the chief object of the Savior's mission was to reveal 
#atrib»tion — ^to make known the terrible sanctions of the divine law. 
Since the conv^vation, I have refiected much upon the subject; tod 
tfed more the ide« is examined, the mero false and mwcriptoral dee* il 
mppewr. 

The New Testanesl preeents am entirely different view of Christ's 
ttussien. According to ttiat, he eame to save the world, and though 
be revealed retributiori, as well ae the love of Ood, disclosed the eit-» 
^nes of wrafh as well as the ricbes of grace, bis obWct was stfWatioil. 
His nnssion was ode ef nercy. He came that the bliMl night see, tib# 
iettf bear, tbe sinfti) be saved. He came to help those w£> could mU 
kelp themselveft. Henoe we read, '* The law came by If oses, but 
#raoe and truth bv Jesus Christ." '* Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
m he ihall save ms people Arom their sms." ** Let this mind be iik 
you, which was also m Christ Jesos : Wbe, being ia tbe Ibm ef Ged^ 
ll^oeght ft not robbeiy to be equal with God : But made himself of no 
teputation, asd took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
tbe likeness of mem : And being found in fashion as a man, he husw 
\Aed himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death ef the 
eross. Wherefbre <>od bath highly exalted him, and given bim a nane 
Which te aboVe every name : That at the name of Jeses every knee 
sbould bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things uar 
ter the earth; and titat every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
itf Lord, to the glory of God the Father." ^ My little children, these 
fbfngs write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have 
tm advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is 
the propitiation for our sins : and not for ours only, but also for tte 
iins of the whole world." **We have seen and do testily, that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the world." 

The language of these texts is explicit, and proves beyond a deubt 
that tbe ob^ct of Christ's mission was the salvation of tbe world. H4 
eame to seek and save the lost. This fact is the leading idea i* all 
the predictions of the prophets respecting biro, in every part of ^ 
^Mpel histories, and in all the Epistles of tbe Apostles. The mighty 
oAe whom the pvophettf predicted was a Savior. The mighty o*e 6f 
tbe Gospels was a Savior. The mighty one of the Epistles was a Sa«. 
vior. Every office which he held, he held that be might save man. 
H($ waft a teacher that he might lead men to God by bis imtructions. 
He was a Mediatei^, that be might reconcile those alienated from Ged. 
He was a Redeemer^ that be might restore them horn their sins. He 
was a Priest, that his death nright give eficacy to bis mission. He was 
4 Jedge, that he mtgbt by rewards tctid puniebments, save the guiky. 
He WAS an ^ttMtphtt, tbat be m%bt render sindert hely as be wit 
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In saying that Christ came to save the world, I would not be \ 
stood to mean, that he did not reveal retribution. I readily grant that 
he did ; and that he held up in strong language the laws of God, and 
all their penalties. But this was not the end of his mission — ^it was only 
one of the means for its accomplishment. I would as soon say, that 
the great work of a school-teacher is to correct his pupils, as to say, 
that the great work of Christ was to disclose retribution. His work 
was to save; and all that he did was intended to accomplish this work. 

In agreement with the idea to which we have referred, in the fore- 
going remarks, the clergyman held, that Christ would not wholly save 
any sinner. While we admired his consistency, we must sav that his 
doctrine seemed abhorrent to our reason, and at war with all the 
teachings of Scripture. We think it robs Christ entirely of his most 
endearing character. He is no longer a Savior, but a mere Judge; no 
longer the one through whom pardon comes, but a mere Teacher of re- 
tribution. His mercy is thrown into the background; his love is hid- 
den by his justice ; his pity ceases to weep over a fallen worid, and 
grace dies out from his heart. The Christ of such a theory is not the 
Christ of God, for he is a Savior, In mere justice there is no salva- 
tion. Christ is the agent of mercy, love and graoe ; and as such, he 
lifts men from the position where justice places them, and makes them 
heirs of a divine inheritance. The song of free grace, which has been 
sung by millions on millions of God's redeemed upon the earth, is not 
a mere creation of a benevolent fancy. The first disciples learned it 
from the Redeemer himself; and as age after age has rolled on, it has 
been the music of every rejoicing heart. 

I cannot, I think, be misunderstood here. 1 do not 8uppose« that in 
the work of salvation Christ absolves any from the claims of justice; 
but, while justice has all its claims, cannot the sinner have help ? May 
not mercy, love, grace, grant him assistance? Why exclude help be- 
eanse there is justice ? There is nothing in this like human life. 
While the parent is just to his child, he helps him. And God helps us, 
even though he never relaxes his justice. The whole plan of reaemp- 
tion is for our help. All there is in its instructions, in its laws, in its 
provisions, in its personal agents, is of grace. The plan was formed, 
not because we had earned the help which it grants, but because we 
needed it, and because without it we must remain in sin and woe. 
Through this plan we are instructed; through this plan Divine influ- 
ences are brought to bear upon us in softening our hearts, elevating our 
auctions, and touching our noblest springs of action. Thus salvation 
is of Christ. To him we ascribe all honor for its sweet and holy joy, 
for its blessed communion with the Father. I would not then for 
worids, give up faith in Christ as a Savior. To do this is to annihilate 
Gospel mercy, and eternally close the door that opens into heaven. 

Though in the foregoing views there may be nothing which precludes 
the Unitarian idea in regard to our eternal loss in consequence of sin, 
I wish to say, that there are several considerations worthy the serioos 
attention of all who believe that theory. 

1. It conflicts with the design of God in the admission of evil into 
^M world. We can conceive of only one design which a wise and be- 
nevolent God would have — and that is, the good of the creature. It 
oeKatnly could not have been for his evil. This is as certain, as that 
a perfectly benevolent being could not have an evil desiffn. If then, 
the design was good, there must be some way by whiim evil can be 
made a minister of good. It is not enough to say, that man muf be 
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partially happjr; ibr if he is not as happy as he could have been, had 
It not been for sin, sin was admitted for an evil end. There is no (Sffi- 
culty in seeing how sin can be made a minister of good. It is one of 
the agencies by which the soul is subjected to a wholesome discipline, 
by which its powers are perfected, and a divine energy is given to all 
its faculties. The body can be made strong only by exertion, vigorous, 
active exertion in bearing burdens and in performing hard labor. It is 
the same with the soul. The highest perfection which it can reach on 
earth is reached by battling with evil. Every victory gained over sin 
adds to its strength, and every patient endurance of wrong makes it 
reflect more perfectly the image of God. But in this discipline there 
is necessarily to be supposed some yielding, even among the best of 
men, to the dominion of sin. Now, if we say with the Unitarian, that 
that yielding to sin will prove an eternal loss to the soul, that loss must 
be a necessary part of God's plan in the admission of evil, and must 
have been designed by him. Consequentljr his plan was not perfectly 
good, but mixed with evil. It has agencies which have an endless 
disadvantage to the best of men. For this theory does not say that 
sin shall prove an eternal loss to some men — those who are the 
worst — but an eternal loss to ever^ man guilty of any sin — an eternal 
loss to those who have been the brightest Christian lights — an eternal 
loss to John and Paul, to Wilberforce and Howard, to Winchester and 
Channing. Is there the least reason in such an idea? Does it not 
limit the Almighty? Does it not detract from the glory of his good- 
ness? Is it consistent with the perfections of an infmite being to say, 
that he has evils in his plan which work eternal injury, and that he 
cannot secure the good which he designs without that injury ? 

2. The Scriptures are wholly silent about any such eternal conse ^ 
^uences of sin as those taught by the theory under consideration. It 
is nowhere intimated that Paul, and John, and Peter, and James, are 
not as happy in heaven as they would have been had they never yielded 
to sin. Much is said in the Bible about the consequences of sin. 
Its effects upon the mind, and heart, and body, and all the interests 
of life are described in strong and glowing language. Pictures of the 
deep, and dark, and damning woe to which it reduces, are found on 
almost every page of the Bible ; but I have yet to see the first text 
which intimates, that the redeemed in heaven shall eternally lament 
their transgressions, that there shall be notes of sadness in their songs, 
that their cup of felicity shall not be full, and the amount of their 
happiness not as great as it would have been, had not sin been per- 
mitted to exist. All the representations given of heaven are adverse 
to the theory we are considering. From them we learn that in the 
presence of God there is fullness of joy. In reply to the Sadducees 
who came to Christ with difficulties in regard to the resurrection, 
he says, " But they Which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are giv- 
en in marriage : neither can they die any more ; for they are equal unto 
the angels; and are the children of the resurrection." ** Moreover 
the law entered, that the offence might abound. But where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so mi^ht grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life, b]^ Jesus Chnst our Lord.*' « For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same in hope : Because' the creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of 
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oVdtdhadow the redeemed^ that there shall be any incoitrpleteneflls in 
tfceir joy. The reverse of this is true. Every tear »» to be dried up, 
atid sorrow and sighing are to flee away. There shall be no night' 
t^ere ; but all shall be abundantly satbfied vHth the ffttness ai God'lf 
ho'Ose, and drink of the rivet of his pleasure. 

3. Christ is always represented as a complete Savior. His blood is 
said to cleanse from all sm. The redeemed are said to be washed and 
made cleauy in the blood of the Lamb, and to be clothed in unsullied 
robes. He is represented as a Re&ier who purifieit the heart from all 
4ross. He is said to have given himself for the church, <* That he 
ihight present it to himself a glorious church, not baving spot or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing; but that ft should be holy and without blemii^." 
Now I cannot reconcile these representations with the idea that the 
stains of sin can never be washed from the soul, that every transgres- 
sion will leave a scar that can never be healed. The wotk of Christ 
is never described as being thus incomplete. The building he erects is 
JMy framed together, so fitly that every joint is compact, and alt are 
complete in the love which passeth knowledge and in the perfect full- 
ness of God. Not only so, this corruptible puts on incorruption, this 
mortal, immortality, and a complete victory is gained over death, helf 
and 1^. Now there can be no such victory, if etemat consequencee 
4fe to follow sin, if eternal regrets are to be felt. The sting of death 
id sin, and conscience the goad by which it torments: therefore, if con- 
dolence is eternally to torment, how is a victory eveir to be gained hf 
illy soul — by even the Apostles themselves — over sht ? 
f For these reasons, and many others that might be ^ven, I look for a 
complete redemption through Christ — a peifect thumph over evil. 
Cherishing these views, I feel that in the Lord Jesus I have a Savior, 
Oiie who can help me — one who can extricate me from all the difficul- 
ties in which I have involved myself by sin, and through whom I can 
ol^tain a perfect pardon. He cannot, I know, render void the divine 
law; he cannot absolve ine from the claims of justi<$e. And, if he 
eould, he would have the power of doing me an infinite evil. He does 
not help me by stepping between me and justice; but by taking me 
Where justice leaves me, and quickening into life the energies m rtty 
ckKul. He helps me by leading me onward in the paths of knowledge, 
and by inciting me to higher and still higher attainments in holiness. 

Let it not be said, that in this idea of salvation, encouragement is 
giten to sin ; for would it encourage a man to hackle his body, to tell 
hitti that his wounds would heal ; to cut off his fimbs, to tell him that 
he would not feel their loss in the grave ; to load himself with chains, 
to tell him that the evil of wearing them Would not be endless ? Let 
the sinner see that sin is, of itself, an evil, and calculated to make him 
wretched, and he will have no inducement to seek it. lllere is more 
than one way of injilring the sinner: and he inflicts a great injury upon 
him who exaggerates his guilt and who makes him Vilieve that he iit 
in a difficulty from which even the infinite God can never extricate him. 
I can hardly conceive of any thing so awfully disfaeartenine, and so 
d^ectly calculated to make hnn lie down in oespait, and jiM himself 
to aff that is besotting. 
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Jk¥erftl ftfticlMi have b^en publMied in oiir Maginine» in ^ivof «f ft 

Litur^gy. The fin(» over a fictitious signature, was from the pen of 
Rev. f. J. Aiptiiu ]9is vievs have been favorably received hj our 
bvether e4itoni. We kave imkg been iof the opinion, thai a Litargjr 
would be of jpreat service to our denomination. We have not attach- 
ed a sufficient importance to devotional exercises. A plan for the in- 
crease of these, and which would make the people participate in them 
more than they now do, would have a good influence. We are not in 
favor of dispensing with extempore prayer. There should be at leait 
one in eacfh service. Any minister who is ^ted for his office, can o^ 
fer a prayer so appropriate to the occasion and to the subject upen 
which he is to preach, that it will be better than any written form. 
In addition to this, I would have a prayer for eadi service, which aM 
«he people should repeat aloud with the minister. I would also have 
ft form fbr eaoh servioe eontaining fesponses. Ae both theee Ibms 
would be brief, a great number of them might be prepared, minkmtt 
making a large book* In such a work we should avoid the sameness 
and tediousneis ^f the (oommon pmyer b«o(k, yioob has only one 
form for the -eiiornipg service, and one for the evening. We hope 
that Br. Drew will prepajre a work of ^bis character. He is eminehtjT 
qualified to do It. 

CORRECTIONS OF BIOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 

Ws have leeeiyed an article, pokitng out three enoff, liii ijhe 
, sketch given of Br. Thomas Whitiemore. We do not 4eefa it oeoes- 
saiy to f obM^ th^^ks^ of it, especially as the corrections can all be 
made in a small space. The errors mentioned are contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

« A committee wae mutually chosen^ who decided tbat Stieeter and 
Whittemore should take the list of the Magazine, then amounting to 
about 700, and pay its proprietor $1250. The two papers were there- 
Ibfo united, and the first number of the Trumpet was issued J«iy jMi, 
1S28. Thip paper hfm n^w continued for more than twenty vears juju- 
der the control of Mr. Whittemore, and from a subscription oi 700, has 
gone up to neariy 6000. It is but justice to say that it has been one 
of the most efficient ma^aiines of the denomination. Its exteasive isir- 
^l^l|ltion shoi^e how it is appreciated by the public Tl^re^ monM^ 
after the commeaQement of the Trumpet^ Mr, Streeter reti^-ed from the 
concern, and received ^1500 for his mterest, Mr. Whittemore assum- 
ing all the dobts.'* 

Wo will quote wlieit -our eenvespondent eaye on tike fiwt eiror tie lifts 
marked. 

^BUw if the Biographer meant that, when *' Streeter and Whitte- 
more'* purchased the subscription list for the old Magazine, of Mr. 
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Bowen, it had but *' about TOO*' patrons, be is wtcibg. It had nearer 
twice that number, asi Mr, B's. books, I presume will i^ow. But, if 
the writer meant rather, that we retained only ** about 700*' of the 
whole list, (ten or twelve hundred) he may be right. The number of 
subscribers on the li$t transferred to us, and the number who continued 
toiaks ** the two papers united," are separate and diflbrent affaire. 
Let it be so understood, now, and the future Biographer need not be, 
even obscure, on this point.? 

The second error is in regard to the number of subscribers with 
which the Trumpet commenced. Instead of being about 700, it was 
more than twice that number ; and when Mr. R. Streeter sold .his in- 
terest it had about 2600 subscribers; and therefore it did not run up as 
stated under Mr. Whittemore, from 700 to 6000. 

The third error is in relation to the price paid Mr. Streeter. The 
article says it was not $1500 for his. interest in the concern, but $1500 
for his interest in it, and for a bond of $1600 not to publish anothw 
Universalist paper in New England. The bond was given up several 
yean ago. 



SALE OF THE MISCELLANY. 

The Subscribers have sold the Miscellany to Rev. T. H. Miller, of 
this city, by whom it will hereafter be published. They have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that it has been very useful, and done much to- 
wards extending abroad a knowledge of the truth ; and believe that 
by this change it will be more useful than it has yet been. They would 
tender thanks for the patronage received, and earnestly solicit a con- 
tinuance of the same to the future publisher. 

MUDGE & CORLISS. 

NBiW VOLUME. 
Thb Subscriber having become connected with the Miscellany, an- 
nounces his intention to continue and if possible, improve the work, by 
retaining its most attractive features, by increasing its variety of mat- 
ter, and by enlarging its circulation. Unitipg with it another Maga- 
zine of large circulation, the Teacher, the new volume will appear 
under favorable circumstances for its permanency and success. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for its publication by an experienced pub- 
lisher, while the subscriber will act as one of the Editors, and attend 
to the business of general agent for the circulation of the work. He 
will thankfully receive subscriptions and payments for the new volume, 
arrears due for former volumes, and articles for publication. 

T. H. MILL8R. 
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